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Art. IL— MODERN SKEPTICISM.* 


Ir is evident, from many signs, that Christianity is, in 
one way or another, the principal thing to which the 
thought of our age is directed. It cannot be passed by 
with an ignoring, indifferent mind. Some view of it, 
favorable or adverse, every man with the smallest preten- 
sions to intellect, or the least concern about his character, 
must take. It is the ancient tower of strength which has 
held its treasure and covered its friends, while from many 
generations of enemies it has challenged the blows 
whose dint is but the proof of its impregnableness. The 
most important discussions of the present day relate to 
it. No discovery in science, no form of government, no 
metaphysical novelty, no social scheme, arrests such 
attention. It is the greatest organized, instituted, and 
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enduring fact in the world. Like any great work of art 
or nature, the Pyramids or the everlasting hills, it asks to 
be in some sense accepted and accounted for. The ontol- 
ogist and the historian, the transcendentalist and the anti- 
quarian, the man of letters or of affairs, must all give an 
explanation of it and take a part towards it, or be set 
down as dull to the first of demands and without an 
answer to the greatest question. Our own day has been, 
perhaps even beyond all preceding periods, prolific of 
speculations and criticisms on this great phenomenon. 
It is a day at once of the strongest Christian faith 
and the boldest unbelief. It presents the mightiest and 
most beneficent applications of the Gospel, with the 
gathering up from all time of a variety of skeptical 
devices and theories, to which we cannot well imagine 
the ingenious infidelity of the human heart should ever 
add. But, after considering well these many trials, we 
cannot see that our religion shakes under any assault, or 
crumbles by any undermining. As in the testing by an 
immense strain of the toughest iron or stone, it turns the 
greatest violence into the measure which falls short of its 
own solidity. While many reason against it, and more 
are ready at every point with replies to every suggestion 
of doubt, it argues for itself, in a way which it is hard 
for any subtilty to meet, by going ever more deeply into 
the life of the human race. Like an unconquerable 
knight in the lists of old, it answers the thrust of axe and 
shaft and spear by séill standing. It abides and works 
and moves on, at the head of all that.is best on earth, 
with a blessed subduing of mankind to its own gifts of 
freedom and virtue and immortal joy. It operates 
through the Church, the oldest, widest, purest, and most 
potent of associations. It acts asa spirit, with the deepest 
of all energies, in the private soul. It utters a word, the 
most persuasive and heavenly ever heard by human ear. 
Knowledge and civil liberty, all manhood and all woman- 
hood pay to it their debt in thanksgivings. England and 
Ethiopia stretch out, the one liberated, the other half 
unchained, but both grateful hands for it to God. A 
multitude we cannot number, of different ages and 
climes, rise on earth and descend from heaven, to be 
Christ’s witnesses, saying, — “ He has made better men 
of us. He has redeemed us from our errors and sins. 
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What was best and happiest for us in life, or most hope- 
ful in death, he has bestowed. Beside all the firm old 
outworks of his religion, this living and eternal pillar of 
it has been reared in our own souls.” So that Christiani- 
ty is supported on other than mere historic or logical 
grounds. Not only are its records genuine and authentic, 
but its monuments in the present rise parallel with those 
in the past. It is the top of character, the soul of 
thought, the flower of wisdom, and the essence of love, 
as well as the crown of testimony and triumph of argu- 
ment. It is absolute and actual religion, a boundless 
principle and a definite fact. Men query whether it have 
a real cause or true annals, and meanwhile it transforms 
the world and renews the human soul. It is reasoned 
against with the power of thought derived from its own 
training, by such as are willing to show their degeneracy 
by dishonoring their intellectual parentage, and to expose 
themselves to that quotation from the Apostle, — “ If 
thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 
Often the very man who calls Christianity in question 
has fallen or may fall under her power, or furnishes in his 
own course the reason and refutation of his disbelief. 
Such general reflections have come to us after examin- 
the works whose titles we have enumerated. We 
would sympathize with the honest struggles of doubting, 
and encourage the faithful efforts of inquiring minds, but 
must report that we have not found these books on the 
whole to be the most profitable reading. Few if any of 
the objections in them to our religion, as a special and 
supernatural interposition from God, are new. ‘Their 
authors, indeed, were answered before they wrote. What 
they have said, really forcible, is not for us to consider, as 
it holds against views we do not entertain. Many par- 
ticular points of difficulty they find in assenting to the 
record of our religion and receiving Christ as the Messiah, 
Son of God and Saviour of the world, have been so 
often disposed of, that we cannot go back again to their 
consideration, which would indeed require us to rewrite 
the bulky volumes of Christian evidence yet sufficing for 
their purpose, at least until some more successful attempt 
to remove the grounds on which they rest. We must 
maintain, also, that thus far the rejecters of a supernatu- 
ral religion have hardly done more than a business of 
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negation and attempted destruction. They offer us no 
worthy substitute for the religion they would take away. 
‘They seem preposterously to suppose that every man is 
to find his own substitute, and to go about with his own 
individual wit, and out of his independent resources to 
create a religion for himself,— a hypothesis based on 
ideas of human nature and of the condition of mankind, 
which it were folly almost as great to combat as to enter- 
tain. Instead of a wearisome repetition of minute con- 
troversy upon all the questions reopened in these publi- 
cations, we propose to take up some of the general prin- 
ciples on which they proceed. It is easy to see that the 
particular reasonings of each writer grow out of some 
previous broader position towards Christianity, with the 
mood of feeling that position excites. The statement 
best bringing out the real inquiry involved seems to us 
to be this. Is what goes by the name of Christianity a 
human development or a Divine manifestation? Is it the 
growth of our nature, or an extraordinary communication 
from God? Does it find its emblem in the plant, that, 
with an internal stimulus, puts forth from the ground, or in 
the wind from heaven drawing up, against its own ten- 
dency, the column of water over the sea? Neglecting 
minor issues, let us put the productions now before us into 
the light of this comprehensive interrogation, and, if we 
can, ascertain which way the balance fairly sways. If it 
sink upon one side, then we shall find the explanation and 
constituting elements of our faith in such considerations 
as the original capacities of the human mind, the regular 
progress of knowledge, the difference of races, by which 
one is mainly disposed to art, a second to policy, a third 
to religion, — and the effects of extraordinary genius in 
individual men. If the scale incline otherwise, then the 
origin of what we believe and hope will appear in a 
higher than any earthly soil, in the will of God and his 
electing spirit instead of the course of nature. The first 
part of the grand alternative shows God as a vague 
name for something we can never know, or conceive 
of, or commune with; the second discloses a_ personal, 
conscious Deity, a real friend, and a loving parent. 

We must begin by’ characterizing Mr. Fox’s essay 
as made wholly in the direction of the sufficiency of 
nature. ‘The spiritual indifference of a pantheistic belief 
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runs through all his speculations. There is no moral 
earnestness in the tone of his mind. He seems rather 
desirous to level Christianity to the lowness of a gener- 
alization including all religions, than to vindicate for it 
any superior claim. We can hardly conceive he would 
feel much more interest in its propagation than he would 
in that of Mohammedanism if he lived in Turkey. He 
passes lightly over the grounds on which the Gospel 
challenges a peculiar devotion, affirming that the same 
grounds, perhaps in a larger, more imposing way, are 
presented for other modes of faith. All the varieties of 
religious thought and sentiment have, in his view, sprung 
up from a common soil, have an equal right to existence, 
and the same legitimate hold on those disposed to adopt 
and carry out any one of them. We can hardly count 
on one who reasons thus to be in any way a zeal- 
ous missionary of the cross. Nay, though considerable 
beauty of rhetoric with a sonorous declamation marks 
his style, and we doubt not an innocent purpose goes 
with his fluent and easy composition, we think that the 
mind which should take no disgust at his treatment of 
his themes would find its conscientious nerve and motive 
to effort relaxed under his influence. The whole impli- 
cation is, that we have no controversy with God after 
all. The arguments with which he attempts to fortify 
his skepticism are altogether too light, if not stale, to be 
again handled, though, had we space, there is opportunity 
enough to take exception to a multitude of his state- 
ments. We are truly sorry that we cannot, in the way 
of general remark, say any thing more favorable. We 
question not Mr. Fox’s honesty or good intention, we 
acknowledge his abilities, but we must wish him a better 
work, and greater success in it, than we can own in his 
present endeavour. ‘Truly, in reference to the general 
question we have moved, our feeling from his book 
would be, that every thing had grown up out of the 
earth and the human mind, and nothing come down 
from the skies and the hand of God. 

The “ Popular Christianity” of Mr. Foxton, we con- 
fess, in the circumstances under which it is put forth, 
perplexes us. How a man can be “ Perpetual Curate of 
Stoke Prior, and Docklow, Herefordshire,” while privately 
holding and publicly proclaiming the ideas of this book, 
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really passes our comprehension. Even with our own 
views of the ritual of the English Church, we suppose it 
would be somewhat difficult for us to obtain the position 
and title of our author. But that one, who not only 
shocks even our reverence for the Anglican Liturgy, but 
proceeds to cut out miracle and prophecy, the Divinity 
of Christ, and all peculiar inspiration from the Scrip- 
tures, should either be allowed, or in his own mind con- 
tent, to exercise the office of an episcopal dignitary in 
the proudest Church on earth, is indeed a practical riddle. 
It must be classed’among the most singular marvels of 
a “time out of joint.” His book contains in itself a 
remarkable mixture of truth and error, which it might be 
worth while for us here to search into and separate, were 
not the truth very familiar to us, and the error such as 
has been frequently and fully exposed. The anomalous 
position occupied by the author of the work puts him 
under a serious disadvantage as to the hearing he may 
obtain for his arguments, and also suggests a doubt 
whether skeptical and rationalistic speculation has upon 
the character of men the generous eflects sometimes 
supposed. 

Mr. Newman’s “ Phases of Faith” is a work in the 
same strain, of greater power. It is autobiographical, 
and presents him as having been socially a martyr to his 
principles. ‘The tenor of his writing works in us a con- 
viction of his sincerity and high aims, although we think 
he occasionally falls into the mistake, so natasel in an 
excommunicated person, of exaggerated assumptions for 
‘himself, and bitter, if not unjust, imputations upon others. 
The sinful and fallible nature of man rarely allows either 
party in any dispute to be wholly right or wholly wrong. 
The tone of Mr. Newman’s thought and feeling s strangely 
reminds us of Blanco White. Both seem to have been 
unable to rest in any settled religious faith. They 
appear to touch any solid conviction only to rebound 
from it, and to pass from point to point of opinion, as 
with successive elastic strokes leaps an ivory ball. Both 
are exceedingly jealous of human influence, and of 
any recognized and common authority. ‘Tradition and 
general consent savor to them strongly of falsehood. 
Either some injury in life has left with them an unhealed 
soreness, which makes them start sensitively from all 
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approach, or they belong to a perhaps existing class of 
minds, constitutionally critical and unbelieving, in the 
line .of spiritual descent from that disciple Thomas, 
whose satisfaction we cannot but fervently pray they 
may some time obtain; if not before, yet in that bright- 
er world where, we doubt not, Mr. White for one has 
entered into rest. This suspicious, dissatisfied, and. un- 
believing quality of mind may have driven Mr. New- 
man, as it has some in our acquaintance, to that sad and 
narrow stand of pure individualism which he seems now 
resolved to occupy, and never put trust in others again. 
But the circle of one’s own solitary being is a poor refuge 
for repose. We have never known, and we question if it 
be possible, for one so to find the peace he seeks. ‘The 
mind that protests through all the Protestant divisions, 
till it leaves every communion to be alone, will at last 
only discover that it is in conflict with itself, all other 
strifes replaced by an internal and sorely rending one. No 
man can live ever in the pure high air of abstract contem- 
plation. As the traveller at the top of the highest moun- 
tains spits blood, so our moral constitution gives out 
when removed from the sympathy of our kind. God 
has so made us, that even communion with himself will 
not suffice us, without communion with our race. Or if 
there be such a thing as a healthy and happy existence 
cut off from human fellowship, it is one of those extreme 
possibilities most rarely reached. Some such glory 
hovered over the Saviour when he said he was not alone 
because the Father was with him. Here lies the power 
of Christ’s Church, that it is communion on the highest 
terms. Here, too, the melancholy of the man who severs, 
or will not be held by, the cords of this relationship. 

Mr. Newman gives a curious illustration of the extent 
to which he has gone in this individualizing mood, and 
of the spiritual shifts to which it constrains him, in the 
declaration he makes, that, if he should “ read afresh the 
life of Fletcher of Madeley, ” he suspects he should 
“think his character a more perfect one than that of 
Jesus”! This is a sufficient reduction to absurdity of 
his whole theory. It might be peculiarly interesting to 
follow him through all his “ phases,” and enter into the 
various investigations to which he has given a zest by the 
frank unbosoming of himself. But the topics he insists 
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on are really old, and have long been matters of exhaust- 
ing discussion. Moreover, it is the less necessary to go 
further, on account of an admirable notice of his book, 
which we cannot err in attributing to Mr. Martineau, in 
the “ Prospective Review.” Not agreeing with every 
point in the Review, in the whole tendency it shows 
towards an evangelical faith, as well as in its strength of 
handling of high subjects, we greatly rejoice. 

Mr. Mackay’s book is the one on our list of by far the 
largest pretensions. From the title and some notices, 
our expectations of it were very much raised. This, we 
thought, must be the strong, last word of rationalism for 
which we have long been waiting. ‘The glove of defi- 
ance is now at length, in these modern days, fairly thrown 
down to Christianity, and we must look round for our 
theological giant to pick it up. But, notwithstanding 
the very considerable merits in some respects of “ The 
Progress of the Intellect,’ we must, on the whole, profess 
our disappointment. It is a work neither’ of original 
genius nor of great power of thought, but mainly a 
report of mythological learning and great reference-book. 
It is a distillation from the religious literature of the 
Greeks and Hebrews. It is a gathering up of the doc- 
trines of the past and tendencies of the human mind 
relating to the nature of God, of modes of worship and 
ideas of salvation, not put into clear, broad, new, or 
inspiring light before us, but rather mechanically con- 
densed. It is a noble monument, certainly, to the author’s 
patience and industry, and a great witness to the fulness 
of his memory and his notes. But for want of those 
rays of light shooting along, which only the highest 
reason and imagination can supply, it is a somewhat 
heavy and wearisome book to go through. Facts and 
authorities are piled up till our intellectual vision is cut 
off and our attention gives way. As a collation of 
ancient and modern dogmas, and a repertory of customs 
and opinions, it may be very valuable to those who have 
a decided antiquarian taste. We are incompetent to 
verify the vast range of sources to which for its asser- 
tions it points. So far as its general trustworthiness is 
concerned, we hope there is not the same impertinence 
and contradictoriness to the point we have found in some 
of the Scripture allusions. ‘To Mr. Mackay true religion 
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is very much a thing of the intellect, in the head. It is 
an understanding and application of the laws of God 
as they are observed in nature. He glorifies positive 
knowledge somewhat as the unreligious, if not athe- 
istic, M. Comte does. Christianity, as it is anywhere 
held by the followers of Christ, is with him but as one of 
the superstitions compared w ith this more enlightened, 
perfect religion, which it is the privilege of a few tow- 
ering intellects to reach. If his notions of religion are 
correct, few indeed of the human race can be religious. 
What an enterprise it would be to send forth the mass of 
men, in all their conditions of ignorance, error, want, and 
sin, exploring the universe to detect the materials out of 
which to construct a religion each one for himself. A 
forlorn state of humanity it would indeed be! Wretched 
contrivances truly would one and another of the multi- 
tude make for his grief, and sickness, and remorse, if 
the most elevated and discerning, with all the aids of 
education and social intelligence, succeed so ill! For 
ourselves, and for all we can reach, we shall continue to 
prefer the Gospel of Christ as the way of salvation, at 
least till something better is offered in its place than 
this Babel, which, with such a confusion of tongues, a 
party of ambitious architects are striving to raise up to 
heaven. There is some language in this book with 
respect to miracle, to which before closing we shall refer. 
For the present, having given such space as we could to 
a description of the books before us, we would suggest 
some reflections on that general theory which would 
make Christianity a human development instead of a 
Divine manifestation, and of which Mr. Mackay will 
probably be considered as, in our English speech, the 
most masterly advocate. 

Let us consider nature and revelation, reason and 
inspiration, law and miracle, as sources or confirma- 
tions of religious truth and comfort to the mind. 

First, we must maintain that nature without revela- 
tion does not suffice for the religious instruction of men; 
including under revelation those supernatural facts, in 
general, which cannot be considered as any unfolding of 
earthly elements. Natwre is a somewhat vague word, 
but we suppose we use it properly as denoting the 
fmished constitution of things, as it comes within the 
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scope of our perception and regularly proceeds under 
our notice. In the yery idea of nature there is thus an 
argument against considering it an original and sufficient 
fountain of light. Nay, the word itself indicates that 
nature is but a result born and produced of some real 
cause, which may not be exhausted in this one effect; 
may operate in other and extraordinary ways, and to 
which we must look, if we would receive direct as well 
as reflected light. But we do not design to treat this 
subject in the way of logical distinctions so often barren 
of any fruit of knowledge. The question is not about 
the metaphysical possibilities of nature, but our actual 
experience of its informing power. We can start with 
admitting and welcoming “all that is best in the doctrines 
of philosophy and the raptures of poetry, as to the ad- 
mirable make of the world and the charms of all its fair 
and beautiful scenes. But having gazed with ecstasy 
upon the creation, and studied it with delight, we cannot 
let our enjoyment of it go into worship. Our-anthem of 
praise, unchecked by the Persian limit, must rise above 
the sun and stars. Indeed, it would seem enough to 
settle this whole question, that the supernatural view 
alone encourages us to bring our requests and petitions 
to a higher Being, while the pure natural view, as both 
reason and fact testify, dissuades from and leads to the 
disuse of prayer. Let this doctrine have free course to 
work out its legitimate consequences, till it should be 
understood among the children of men that, in their 
pains and griefs, in the chambers of their sick and dying, 
over the sepulchres of their dead, and out of the weak- 
ness, as of dust and ashes, in their own hearts, they were 
forbidden to bring any supplications to the Most High, — 
that the very notion of an address to or answer from him 
is absurd, as implying an interference with general laws, 
—and what misery, desperation, and loathing of life 
would such a conviction spread among mankind! What 
destruction of material good, what scantiness of the 
harvest, or drying up of the springs of outward comfort, 
could so afflict and lay waste the earth as this universal 
conviction that we could not call upon God? 

The question is not whether Nature can do much for 
us, but whether she can do all. And this question is 
amenable for its decision, not to abstract argument, but 
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to human testimony and experience. For ourselves, 
claiming as much as the average endowment of sensi- 
bility to all external grandeur and grace, feeling as much 
as others the heart run over with strange joy at the touch 
of all that is pleasant in color and proportion, we yet 
bear witness, that the nearer in the brooding of our 
thoughts we have drawn to the core and essence of 
Nature, the more we have felt the need of revelation to 
supply her defects. Nature for our guide! She cannot 
guide us through her own intricacies, much less to the 
heavenly country. We are lost in the labyrinth of her 
motions, like travellers in the depth of her mazy woods. 
She leads into dim abysses, through dark passages and 
among thorns! As we have wandered, ignorant of the 
path, with failing powers, faint and fearful, no ray mark- 
ing out our course, we have felt the only recourse was 
above nature to God, and in. this outward perplexity 
have found the token that nature does not shed light 
enough upon the soul. We have looked at those motion- 
less granite masses, the puzzle of the geologist, strewn in 
some regions far and wide, and they have lured on our 
mind, referring and referring to distant and ever more dis- 
tant things in space and time, in the bosom of the earth 
and along the course of unimaginable eons of duration, 
till baffled, like the bird with wings broken against the 
far-pursuing tempest, we have gladly come back to the 
rest of faith and the refuge of God’s word. We have 
stood by the sea, trembling at the infinity signified by its 
fathomless depths and the vast bending of its surface 
into the boundless ether, till, like the sailors of Colum- 
bus, weary of its blank, endless outstretching, we have 
rejoiced that, beside its mystic suggestions, we could hear 
distinct accents of truth and mercy, as from one standing 
near us, from a Saviour’s lips. We have looked out in 
the darkness when the storm was up and the gale 
wrestled sore with the boughs of the trees, and the surf 
roared with a hollow and devouring sound upon the 
craggy shore,— and then have thought of the tempest- 
driven sailor struggling against the powers of destruction 
in their fierce march and unchained, inexorable rage, till 
we have taken up the exclamation, forced even from the 
somewhat transcendental poet, ‘Tennyson, — 
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“ What am I? 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a ery !”’ 
We have climbed over the ridges of lofty mountains, 
and walked at the edge of their precipices, till from the 
immense and appalling ‘alleys below our soul has 
shrunk back gratefully into invisible but paternal arms. 
We have felt at such times, that, if our wish were to 
make a study of Christian evidences and of the worth of 
our religion, we could in no wise do it better than by 
exploring the heights and recesses of this outward world, 
and observing in nature and our mind, in their closest 
embrace together, the need of such a religion as God has 
vouchsafed. 

Presuming upon some response in our readers to our 
own sentiment, we will venture to add one more to these 
actual illustrations, which, in our thinking, bear more 
upon the case than do the formulas of the schools. One 
day, in our journey over a road we had chosen apart 
from the ordinary tracks of travel, but passing through 
the most attractive scenes of natural magnificence, we 
came to the site of a deserted village. Other occupa- 
tions or more fertile lands had called off the generation 
of those who had once dwelt there. Only a rare vehicle 
or a solitary foot passed by. The warm noonday shone, 
as we moved on, with a somewhat melancholy brilliance. 
The rock-bound hills stood up still, their bald heads peer- 
ing out of the greenness that clothed their sides. Broad 
lakes sent bright gleams from their unruffled waters, and 
the distant horizon girded all into its magic ring of match- 
less beauty. We glanced from point to point, under the 
potent spell of all that mysterious fascination, which 
holds our feeling to the exquisite shapes and gorgeous 
array of that dust, out of which we were at first taken, 
and with which we seem to be thus claiming kindred. 
Nature made as perfectly as ever her sweet t sad melody 
upon the responsive chords of the heart. As we advanced 
through the centre of this deceased population and once 
clustering society of men, our eye fell on an ancient, 
mouldering house of God, with its bordering church- 
yard filled with graves. ‘That lonely spot, — strange as 
it may seem to say it,— that spot of ruin and decay, at 
once enlivened and irradiated the whole surrounding 
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scene. ‘hat image of desolation and death was the 
most affecting object in the circle of observation. From 
out the rotting timbers of the sanctuary, from off the 
faith-inscribed Christian head-stones behind, came a good 
cheer greater than from all the verdure and blossoms of 
the landscape. Yea, those sinking walls, and the little 
hillocks made by the dust of mortality, had an eloquence 
more inspiring than that of the brooks flowing down 
with their voice and motion through the vales; and the 
wind that breathed through the broken panes of those 
windows, and went on to wave the grass round that 
sculptured religious marble, spoke plainer than moun- 
tain and meadow of God’s manifestation to man of his 
purposes to his children, and of their immortal destiny, 
when the heavens and earth should be no more. 

If any thing of such feeling be attributed to the mood 
of an hour, we must say that we soberly and habitually 
own a deeper motion and joy of heart in standing amid 
the associations within the walls of a Christian temple, 
than from all the sublimities that stir us in any of the 
kingdoms of matter, from the lower deeps to the stars. 
For what do such walls contain? Symbols of more than 
has ever been signified to the soul of man by the whole 
material creation; beams of light shining over them 
more gladdening than that of the dawn; fountains of 
comfort more refreshing than the cooling springs of the 
valleys among the hills; and a music of praise from 
thousands of worshippers in them, living and departed, a 
harmony sweeter than all the sounds beside of the uni- 
verse. In the thronged city or wilderness, the gate of the 
temple is the nearest visible opening to the Everlasting. 

Nature herself is a very different thing to us according 
as we look with a heathen or a Christian eye. ‘To the 
vision Christ has anointed, she undergoes a transfigura- 
tion. She no longer affrights, or so much bewilders. 
Her awful heights and depths lose their gloom. ‘The 
love of the Creator assured to us in the Gospel gives a 
pleasantness to her features that never flowed over them 
from the light of the sun. Her true glories are shown, 
not by his rising and setting, but by the day-spring from 
on high, in which, as we survey each high or lowly thing, 
we can say,—“ My Father made them all!” Thank 
God for the natural world, the material of our present 
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existence, the place of our abode, the natural beginning 
and basis of all we can know and feel and enjoy. But 
thank God unspeakably that he has not left us to Nature, 
with all she can produce from herself or unfold in our 
own being. ‘Thank him for a promise we cannot draw 
clearly from her, that she is not to reclaim and dissolve 
us in her own lifeless and unfeeling breast, but that, hav- 
ing given to us a spiritual susceptibility, he has opened 
to us a supernatural source of light and comfort in his 
Word and his Son. 

In the next place, we find no proof that Christianity, 
or any thing like a perfect system of religion, while not 
the fruit of nature, has ever been produced by human 
reason, or from any source save the Divine inspiration. 
The human mind alone has not discovered one of the 
fundamental religious truths, — either the unity of God, 
the perfect love of God, the forgiveness of sins, or the 
immortality of the soul. As we have here no room for 
a wide investigation, we limit ourselves to a single point, 
regarding the condition of those departed from us. 
When “ dust to dust” has been said over their bodies, 
whither are fled the spirits that so lately animated the 
“earth and ashes”? ‘This question touches the mind of 
man in its most sensitive part. We lead this outward, 
social life. But what a vain shadow it seems as our 
companions in it vanish, and we ask, with a solicitude 
beyond that of any other inquiry,— What is there of 
them yet in that sphere without sight or sound for us? 
Within, beneath, above, beyond this sensible existence, 
what form of being or essence of reality to answer our 
longing desire? Who has not been curious to know 
this? Some, indeed, indisposed to make a noise of their 
doubt or anxiety, have quietly resolved to dismiss the 
matter altogether, as what they cannot understand or set- 
tle, and, so far as death and sorrow will allow, would not 
be troubled by. Others have concluded, There is nothing 
after this life, all rots in the grave, and the only wisdom is 
to enjoy as much as we may before the inevitable hour. 
How shall we know? The history of the world proves 
the declaration of Scripture, that satisfaction here comes 
not within the scope of the eye or ear or heart of man, 
but by revelation of the spirit of God. 

Human reason has handled the question, adducing 
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deep arguments and probable conclusions, but, beyond 
earthly logic and philosophy, the convincing proof must 
come from Divine inspiration. As we may peruse the 
countenance of a man without penetrating into his bo- 
som, so we may scan the features of Deity, as they ap- 
pear in these material works, or gleam upon our inward 
vision, without fathoming his purposes. We cannot dig 
a channel to them through the creation, or drill a finer 
passage through our own being, or, like an inquisitive 
child from a weak father, draw out from God what he 
would not communicate. ‘There is no such thing as 
wresting from him his intentions, — as storming the cit- 
adel and taking the treasury of his truth; but he must 
open the way to us, himself find us, and beam upon us 
with his own celestial light. This is no arbitrary assump- 
tion, but a clear conclusion from the workings of the hu- 
man mind in so many vagrant directions, on the problems 
of its origin and destiny. What is the answer of human 
reason to our solemn query about the unseen world? 
We refer to human reason, not in some rare or imaginary 
perfection, but acting in the minds of men, struggling 
with inclination, eclipsed by sin, and speaking through 
the clamor of the passions. How vague, various, and in- 
sufficient her replies! Nay, from minds where she has sat 
most serene, and discoursed in her calmest voice, what 
unsatisfactory responses about many gods, or hostile 
gods, or no personal god, but the whole universe deity, 
according to the ancient maxim, “ Jupiter is whatever 
you see”! While annihilation, absorption into the Di- 
vinity, a sensual paradise, or a dim-lighted abode in the 
under-world, has been the doom the soul has gone to, 
under this uncertain or jarring spiritual reign. 

But what now is the reply of inspiration, of the great 
spirit itself, to the momentous inquiry about the unseen 
beyond? ‘That there is one God, of whom we are the 
offspring, and a heaven, a blessed state, a great society 
of the pure and good, with knowledge there that has in- 
creased for ages, and virtue growing “immeasurably ; an- 
gels and archangels, cherubim and seraphim; spirits of 
just men recovered from their dissolving frames ; a home 
for the faithful, which the violent cannot enter to disturb 
or the impure to defile. Inspiration, it is true, does not 
give us minute accounts of that upper world, but only 
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great characteristics of what is beyond, as it also draws 
in broad strokes the chart of our corresponding course 
and duty. But these few main descriptions, though leay- 
ing much still dark, suffice for us, and are all that is best 
for us. As the seaman neéds not for his guidance that 
the whole coast by which he sails should be illuminated, 
but that steady lights should blaze out from the head- 
lands over the sea, so the grand revelations and precepts 
of the Gospel sufficiently mark the track to our immortal 
haven, over the broad ocean of this ignorant human life. 

Philosophie skeptics, we know, assert that the Gospel 
of Christ is partial and restrictive, and that in their own 
reason they have greater freedom and extent of thought. 
And so they w ould have were they acquainted with ‘the 
universe, and could go where they choose, through all the 
realms of truth and reality. But being here ‘strangers 
in a strange land, as little children who cannot go far 
in any direction without being lost, fixed points “of re- 
vealed truth, so far from contracting, enlarge our freedom 
of thought, just as he who goes abroad can with safet 
extend his walk when he has certain well-known land- 
marks, as the house and the hill, to fix his eye and guide 
his steps. 

But we need no subtile argument to teach us our debt 
to God for the light of his inspiration. Take an actual 
case of some settlement (and such there are not very far 
away) which that light has but faintly touched, and you 
may see what human reason alone can do for the world’s 
guidance and consolation. In such a settlement the 
thoughts of men are slow on all subjects relating to 
that invisible state. Blankness and mystery shut it 
out, and petty, earthly concerns occupy them. One da 
with its cares and reflections is to them like another 
day. No sound from the belfry, as though it caught 
and were echoing glad tidings from above, calls their 
attention from trivial engagements heavenward. While 
mortal life moves on, bodily subsistence and earthly 
gain absorb their solicitude ; what can be gathered from 
the earth, or drawn from the sea, fills their mind, and 
busies their hands; and when death comes, it is with 
no transfiguration as a celestial messenger, but gloomily 
to close the scene, and build up his monument, not for 
the entrance-way into a glorious sphere farther on, but 
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as the rocky boundary beyond which human life cannot 
pass. Not cheerful faith and ardent hope, as in a Chris- 
tian ‘community, but blank and dreary looks, as they con- 
verse of the dead, on their faces will you see, and mark 
the sad furrows which the dubious groping of their fac- 
ulties has drawn in their faded cheeks. Or, should 
there happen to be in such a society some person of ex- 
traordinary natural power, he will probably answer your 
religious plea as such a person once answered ours 
upon the reality of an invisible, heavenly world. Look- 
ing up from the open field in which we stood together, 
and gazing slowly round upon the rocks, and woods, 
and clouds, the man of nature and reason, but no Divine 
inspiration, responded, “ You talk of this, but no one 
ever got to it yet!” ‘Truly, as men are, and as reason 
operates in them, how needful the inspiration and word 
of God! 

It is often assumed that reason as an inward prop is 
better and firmer than the Christian believer finds in lit- 
eral records and an outward authority. But these rec- 
ords and this authority are but the means and instru- 
ments, not the essence and foundation, of the Christian’s 
faith. That is the spirit of God. So far from being the 
temporary, uncertain, accidental thing unbelievers imag- 
ine, it is still deeper within than all the understanding 
of man; more central and vital in its operations than any 
processes of the logical or philosophical faculty. The 
Christian’s life and trust, as we have not yet sufficiently 
understood or realized, are not in human deductions, but 
from Divine inspirations. When, for example, in his af- 
fliction and humility, he comes near to his Master, “ the 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” it is no cold 
lesson, no arbitrary command, he gets from his lips; but 
his heart burns as he walks in his company, and out of 
the divinity of Christ’s patience and holy joy, from far 
beneath the reach of his will and thinking, an inspiration 
steals in silently to dilate his bosom with peace and hope. 
Or, when he reflects on those gone, dear to him as his 
kindred, dearer still as lowly disciples of the same Lord, 
and the memory comes back of that excellence by which 
they were kindred with Jesus, and true children of God, 
the same Divine inspiration, again breathing through 
some hidden organ of his mind, whispers louder than any 
29 * 
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spoken voice, telling him of their safe and blessed prog- 
ress yet. When he comes into that communion with the 
Father to which the Son brings him, he knows he is in 
a state profounder and more exalted than any specula- 
tions of his own can compass; and as the harmonies of 
better worlds swell upon his soul, and the visions arise of 
what that Father prepares and will do for those that love 
him, he needs no earthly assurance, he is troubled by no 
human doubt, that these are not vagaries, but inspirations 
from above. 

It is not enough that we intellectually believe in Chris- 
tianity, that we historically accept it; we must be thus 
inspired by it, or, through it, by that which gave it birth. 
We must be joined with Christ and his Apostles in that 
spirit, measureless in him and so plentiful in them, till 
we move with that first influence which would seem our 
inordinate claim, were it not their imperative call. It is 
no general inspiration that we are to receive,— not a 
vague impulse, which might more readily happen to be 
the spirit of the age, or the genius of earthly civilization, 
than the spirit of heaven, — but it is the inspiration that 
comes from Christ, flows through his body, is manifest 
from whatever caught and contained his Divine truth and 
temper in the world, and clings round all the associations 
and ordinances of his religion. ‘l'o the question, then, 
Where are the departed? While we thankfully accept 
any arguments, suggestions, analogies, man’s reason can 
find or fancy invent, we will above all listen to the Spirit 
of God speaking through his Son, and through the human 
heart, saying, as in the ancient prayers of the Church, 
that “the spirits of those who depart hence in the Lord” 
“do live” with him “ Almighty,” and that “ the souls of 
the faithful, delivered from the burthen of the flesh, are in 
joy and felicity.” 

We now approach a topic which has of late years 
been more warmly canvassed than any other pertaining 
to the truth and integrity of our religion. We mean that 
we have indicated as the question of law and miracle. 
We know not to what it may be owing that the free- 
thinking of our time has been so peculiarly tender and 
indignant on this point, unless it be from an excessive 
cultivation, in some quarters, of the mere intellectual 
nature. ‘There seems to be among us a determination of 
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blood to the head. Many appear to be resolved on un- 
limited knowledge. ‘They would see, and see through, 
every thing. And, as a miracle refuses to be seen through 
or explained, they reject it; though they seem at the 
same time almost ready, with a sort of Egyptian idola- 
try, to worship a fossil bone and find a fetich in the scale 
of a fish. All the writers, whose efforts we have noticed, 
seem to consider the very notion and offer of a miracu- 
lous fact as an insult to the human understanding. Mr. 
Mackay is especially decided in his ground. He has 
gone so far as to denounce the belief in miracle as “ un- 
instructive,’ — “ worse than useless,” —“ immoral,” — 
“ blasphemous,” — a representation of the “ Divine pow- 
er” as “disorganizing itself.” If all this be true, then 
the blindest of leaders, the most immoral of men, and 
greatest of all blasphemers, was Jesus Christ. 

But why should we come to such a conclusion? Is 
there this fundamental, previous, decisive objection to the 
Christian history ? Are w hat we style the laws of nature 
so sacred, that it is not imaginable they can, for any pur- 
pose or by any power, be cancelled and overcome? Are 
they eternal, or ordained by what is eternal. It is the 
more desirable to get some satisfaction, if we can, in this 
inquiry, because the tone with which this infidel doctrine 
is expressed is that of the pride of superior knowledge. 
Only a vulgar and ignorant mind, it is assumed, can have 
credulity enough to accept a miracle. From taking the 
ground that there is not historical evidence enough for 

the Christian miracles, or that they are of no use, if ever 
they were performed, unbelievers have come to resist the 
very notion of them as absurd and impossible. 

But is it an intellectual view to regard the visible phe- 
nomena of the creation as absolute and inflexible? Or, 
considering human weakness and ignorance, is not the 
pretension of an inviolable stability in nature low and 
narrow, — in fact, as preposterous as would be the conceit 
of a brood of swallows that no earthquake could come to 
touch the nests they had bored in the sand? It is said, 
miracle is an inferior and unworthy mode of operation, 
because it is an appeal to the senses. But is it any more 
an appeal to the senses than the very course from which 
it deviates ? Is it an appeal fo the senses at all, or through 
the senses to the soul, awakening that to perceive the 
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power to whose ordinary manifestations it had become 
blind. Miracle asks not for the meanest, but the highest, 
perception of the mind. As we gaze first upon the 
world, we mark only the shape and color and motion of 
the scene, so wondrously smoothed and painted and 
drawn before us. As we look deeper, the outward pa- 
geant disappears, and we trace the laws by which all is 
made and guided. Penetrating farther still, the laws 
themselves vanish, and we discover, beniwath: the great 
Original who fits or changes them, turning them in his 
fingers, as a workman does his tools. The denier of mir- 
acle, taking only the first and second of these steps, uses 
but a gross vision, and remains in a half-educated state. 
A very poor and crude philosophy indeed it is, that can 
stop short of that independent liberty and free agency of 
the Most High, which established the order amid which 
we live, but never was pledged or chained to keep to this 
one unalterable line. It is but the figment of a human 
brain that God, the Spirit and Father of spirits, is so 
committed, or has woven about himself a _ net-work 
through which he cannot break. 

Yet it is not strange that this idolatry of natural law 
should have arisen in our time. Year after year, and age 
after age, law, a uniform way of procedure in the material 
world, has been observed more and more profoundly and 
minutely, till it is now seen weaving its bands fine 
enough to hold the wind and vapor, and stretching them 
far enough to go round the comet and star, running be- 
neath light and heat and electricity, to cast their parts in 
the drama of nature, — putting its hand at once to polish 
the crystal and steady the pole, making the smallest in- 
visible atoms play, in like manner, with the mighty globes 
of the sky, and extending its grasp till it yokes in all the 
elements to draw on its triumphal car. Beautiful and 
sublime indeed is law! But it is not the profundity and 
very centre of the world. There is something yet deeper 
and greater. ‘There is no reason why we should worship 
it. It is but a servant, blind without the eye of God, 
used as long as he will, and dismissed at his pleasure, 
according as he chooses to do habitual or solitary acts. 
Our homage is due, not to the necessary, powerless, 
thoughtless agent, but to Him, the free and the good, 
who arranges his volitions, or sends them out in lonely 
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grandeur to the end of his works. When, too, we look 
beyond this present point of space and time, how foolish 
and unwarrantable a foreclosing of his purposes and lim- 
itation of his resources is it to think the present style of 
his agency with us boundless and for ever unchangeable! 

There must be order and law around us that our edu- 
cation may begin. But what is order or law, but a 
schoolmaster to train us up to a state of insight and ac- 
tion more spontaneous and direct than we have expe- 
rienced, in which the outward world shall bend every- 
where to the wishes and affections of the soul? We live 
under a provisional government, indispensable now, but 
leading on to a rule whose measures we cannot conceive, 
but which will make that unbelief in miracle some count 
the sign of mental superiority appear too feeble for the 
notice of scorn. What, verily, do such persons expect, 
when this wonted order, with their existence in it, shall 
end? If, on their translation to another state of being, 
they see not all things going on as usual, nor the greater 
and lesser lights of our hemisphere duly rising and set- 
ting, with every familiar change of earthly seasons ful- 
filled, how they must, in consistency, protest against such 
departure from law as absurd and impossible! In truth, 
by what natural law, that we can understand, shall that 
translation be? After what is so incomprehensible to us 
as death and immortality, why should we be surprised to 
see the arrangements and details of the system so famil- 
jar superseded by higher dispensations of the primeval, 
unsearchable wisdom, —this rigid, iron method peel- 
ing off and laying open new depths of power and good- 
ness? Nor let any one object that thus much of our pres- 
ent information will no longer serve us ;— for the mind’s 
true life is not a heap of facts in the memory, but fresh 
increase of original energy by an ever new unfolding of 
the riches of God in his creation. Moreover, the highest 
dignity of man is not to be an intellectually and exactly 
knowing creature, but a wondering, worshipping, and 
loving one; and the adaptations to stimulate and de- 
velop this part of his nature are as legitimate and lofty 
as those which give clear and definite conceptions. 

The rejection of miracle, on which we have remarked, 
seems to arise from a disposition to exalt positive knowl- 
edge. It is a revolt and insurrection of natural science 
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against religion. But what is religion but the best knowl- 


edge and purest science of all, taking in miracle, the su- 
pernatural, as the most welcome and useful of its facts ? 
Such has been the science of the greatest minds. 'The 
divine poet, Milton, blind, yet having a sight no natural 
philosopher could venture to deride, found nothing to 
stumble at in the miraculous, when he spoke of his de- 
parted friend as 
“ Mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves.’ 

What is it but the token of a weak and iia not 
of a strong and exalted mind, to be imposed upon and 
borne down by the mere massive weight and regular 
movement of the material world, as though that were all 
or final? Some have objected to Christianity altogether, 
and to the rank ascribed to Christ, on account of the 
largeness of the universe, and the difficulty of supposing 
that such a display from God was made on the narrow 
theatre of this earth ;— as though a great deal of space 
were of more account than a little virtue, or there were 
more glory in a wheeling galaxy than in a heavenly ex- 
cellence! It is time to understand, that there is in Christ 
a better revelation of God than in any amount or dispo- 
sition of matter. Before his light the sun goes out as a 
candle; nor shall that pale lustre of the Milky-way, com- 
posed of a million stars, that stretches athwart the heav- 
ens, be any thing more than a symbol of the beauty of 
his human mildness and Divine meekness. Nay, we can 
understand how a God out of Christ,a God away from all 
connection with or manifestation through a human form, 
should have seemed to the spiritual and most discerning 
genius of that excellent Christian, Cecil, even dreadful. 
For the Divine Being, in its simply external aspect, is a 
great gulf and horrible abyss to swallow us up; and 
without miracle, or the idea of it, the mass of men would 
undoubtedly have sunk into helpless materialism and 
atheism. 

The wanderings of the human mind are proof that na- 
ture would never have taught all that miracle does to 
either the ignorant or the wise of our race. While the 
solecism that God can speak only through a monotonous 
order of events becomes monstrous, when the object of an 
extraordinary communication is not only to show his per- 
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sonal presence, but to purify mankind, to save them 
from sin and remorse, and, by a supernatural arm, to re- 
veal, not an unfeeling fate, but an infinite will, an im- 
mense personality, a holy and forgiving Father. They 
who trust to nature and to the development of their own 
minds alone may have a kind of religion, but it is a re- 
ligion that can exist equally well without as with the be- 
lief ina God. But instinct itself in the soul exclaims 
against them. Nature in the human breast, feeble, erring, 
transgressing, cries out for the supernatural, and this de- 
mand of humanity darkling in sorrow and compunction 
is a greater argument for the supernatural than any in- 
genious, speculative thinker’s reasoning against it. Beau- 
tiful and admirable is this outward law; but law cannot 
love me, as does the Power that Christ has manifested. 
With him, in spirit, as he heals the sick, and raises the 
dead, we do not coolly question and analyze, but, feeling 
this is the testimony and spirit that we need, yield our- 
selves in cordial trust, taking our own feebleness and ina- 
bility to find out, each one for himself, a religion in the 
vast, bewildering world, as a reason why the Merciful 
One should come to us so wonderfully. Debtors to 
Christianity from our infancy, we are not now going to 
disown it, least of all for that which is its very pillar and 
claim. Not that we rest in the miracle for itself as an 
amazing fact, that we “may marvel,’ but we see in it 
the gate of heaven unfolding to let down upon us the 
flood of heavenly grace. Why should not our hearts 
open to receive it, for sanctity, for peace, for hope ? 

We conclude that the powers of nature, reason, and 
law can neither satisfy the wants of man, nor account for 
the facts of our religion, without revelation, inspiration, 
and miracle. Our whole treatment of the subject has 
convinced us, as it may have our readers, that the ques- 
tion whether Christianity is a human development or a 
Divine manifestation is impossible to be entertained. 
It is an insult equally great to the Gospel and to hu- 
man nature to propose it. For the Gospel claims a Di- 
vine origin and superhuman descent, and if it be the 
work of man, man must have mixed an alloy of the most 
astounding falsehood in this composition of what is most 
precious in the world. What is essential to our faith, 
and inextricable from it without its destruction, must be 
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removed, before the favorite modern skeptical theory re- 
specting it can be understood or have a hearing. In the 
attempt to cut away what in it is thought accidental, the 
knife must go too deep for its existence in order to find 
the preliminary condition of ascertaining its quality! 
When Christianity presents herself for examination, the 
first thing is to give her the lie! 

Mr. Mackay’s view of all religion as a “ Progress of the 
Intellect,” at once confounds every just idea of religion, 
contradicts the character of the Christian system, and 
comes into collision with the plainest admitted circum- 
stances of the case. How has this “ Progress of the In- 
tellect” been illustrated for the last eighteen hundred 
years? What more perfect truth in relation to God, the 
soul, and immortality, has been developed since the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ? What personage of loftier wis- 
dom, purer excellence, and more divine spirituality than 
he exhibited, has appeared? Where is the last and most 
intellectual expression of theological doctrine or seraphic 
piety, which is to supersede all that has gone before? Is 
it Mr. Mackay’s own book? Does he not know that will 
melt away and vanish like the thin frost of an autumnal 
morning, while the miraculous record holds still its aged, 
but never enfeebled, grasp upon the faith of men? Yea, 
— what is all this skeptical literature but as the grass 
which groweth up in the morning, and in the evening is 
cut down and withered, compared with the immortal 
substance and flourishing of that Word of Christ, which, 
though heaven and earth pass away, will not pass away. 

We go back, then, from those regions of speculation, 
through which we have been passing, which are no part 
of the Gospel or of religion, to the simple understanding 
of Christianity, not as the attainment of men, but the 
gift of God. We gladly exchange the paths of solitary 
research for the communion of Christ’s followers. We 
willingly part with the absolute privacy of a mind trust- 
ing only its own exclusive judgments, for the united faith 
and sympathy of the Church. We would put off the 
conclusions of our own ingenuity, with the devices and 
desires of our own hearts, for the sacred tradition which 
has put its arms of blessing round millions of our kind, 
among which millions are the best and wisest of past 
ages and the present time. Reason has her rights, and 
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we would not evade her test of any thing we believe or 
do. But we would not be for ever going through her pro- 
cesses of doubt and inquiry about things which pertain to 
the very life and confidence and rest of the soul. We 
would not be ever putting our gold into the furnace out 
of which it has so repeatedly come pure. Passing be- 
yond the ordeal of mere argument, we would live that 
life of our Lord, which, to all possessing it, is the most 
persuasive and incontrovertible evidence of his claim. 
From all later discoveries we go back to him. Nay, he 
is not behind, but yet in advance of us all. Nothing in 
the world has overtaken him. We would go forward, 
trying to keep him in sight, aspiring after his likeness. 
To our faith he is no mere historic being, but actually, as 
he promised, with his Church alway, even unto the end 
of the world. While feeling his real presence, and re- 
garding his supper as no empty figure of speech, not a 
meeting which only one of the parties observes, but a 
true intercourse, we look on with mysterious expecta- 
tion to that more manifest union, from which all earthly 
doubts and uncertainties will be seen passing off, as the 
mists and vapors of night roll away in the distance from 
the widening splendor of the sun. C. A. B. 





Art. II.—THE MOTIVE OF VIRTUE. 


Tuere is a fallacy quite extensively involved in the 
current education of the day, which seems to attract less 
attention than its importance demands ;— we mean, the 
assumption that it is possible to reap where one has not 
sown. It appears in two principal forms ;— the first, in 
which it is assumed that the show of virtue can secure 
the true rewards of virtue itself, and the second, where real 
integrity and elevation of character are supposed to com- 
mand such goods of this world as are, in fact, obtained 
by means more akin to these ends. 

Strange as it may appear, it is not easy to decide 
which of these errors actually produces the greatest 
amount of ultimate practical evil in the characters of 
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young people, who find them, not only protruding at 
various points in the groundwork of their education, but 
sometimes brought into prominent notice. Strange, we 
say, it seems, at F first glance, that perhaps as much harm 
is done by teaching the young that the possession of real 
excellence is the best means of securing the prizes of the 
world most sought after,— such as wealth, reputation, 
power, &c.,— as by the doctrine that a pretence and 
appearance of virtue will command the most valuable 
reward of virtue itself. Nevertheless, such we fear is the 
fact, as the two doctrines are usually presented to the 
young; for while the latter is seldom brought forward in 
its naked ugliness to ingenuous minds, and is repelled by 
all such when distinctly perceived, the former is often 
openly taught, and meets with ready acceptance on the 
part of the very class of minds which would reject the 
baser, though hardly less erroneous, theory. And yet 
both tend practically to the same result, — that of mak- 
ing the child look upon virtue and its comnterfeit as 
means to an end, and that end a worldly one. 

The doctrine, that the appearance will answer in place 
of the reality, is perhaps rarely inculcated openly, but 
it is indirectly taught in many of the forms and observ- 
ances which come under the head of minor morals. 
Mere show, and what is understood to be such, both by 
master and scholar, parent and child, is constantly 
accepted as meeting the whole demand, and of course 
the influence upon the pupil cannot be otherwise than 
injurious. Its first effect is rather to lower the child’s 
opinion of the world, and of the moral standard of his 
elders, than to change his own; but from this soon flows 
a train of evil consequences to himself, which are very 
evident, but which it is not our present purpose to dis- 
cuss. On the other hand, it is quite a favorite practice 
with many teachers, to hold up to the minds of children 
the example of some one who has met with great 
worldly success as an evidence of the advantages of vir- 
tue; always assuming, directly, that virtue has brought 
about this success, which is rarely true, and indirectly, 
that such success is the appropriate and true reward of 
virtue, which is never true. We do not mean to deny 
that certain qualities, which are commonly and justly 
considered virtuous, tend to secure to their possessors 
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wealth, fame, and power. For example, industry, econo- 
my, and frugality are virtues tending to produce wealth; 

courage, prudence, and energy are virtues leading to 
power and renown; but love and meekness are virtues 
too, and higher ones, and they call upon us constantly, in 
gentle but commanding tones, to forego the wealth and 
the power which might be acquired by industry, economy, 
and courage, when severed from their alliance with those 
diviner qualities. Now the worldly prosperity pointed 
out to the eager and credulous youth, as the reward of 
virtue, is too often the result, not only of the severance 
of this holy alliance, but of a new and unholy one 
between energy, industry, economy, and selfishness. If 
we leave out of view the differences in intellectual abil- 
ity, and their results, this moral combination commands 
what is called success more surely and more completely 
than any other, and for various sufficient reasons, the 
best of which is, that mankind readily perceives, and is 
favorably impressed, by the courage and the industry, 
without so surely discovering the lurking selfishness, 
which directs their action. Buta virtue truly attempered, 
in which lowliness must play so prominent a part, can 
but seldom be followed by like results. 

Now and then, the purest and humblest man, when 
possessed of an uncommon intellect, or placed by Provi- 
dence in a commanding position, may make his virtue felt 
and admired through a wide circle during his lifetime, and 
may rise to the greatest eminence among his fellow-men 
by means of it. Such cases, however, are > necessarily rare, 
and even when they do occur, they form no exception to 
the rule we have stated. ‘The power and fame of such 
men may be the consequences, principally, of their intrin- 
sic excellence, but surely they are never its reward. 

There is frequently taught, it is true, quite a different 
doctrine from the one we object to, which asserts that 
virtue does not meet its reward in this world, and that 
long-suffering here is required to fit us for a reward to 
come ina future life. This doctrine is not often especially 
addressed to the young, and from them it meets with 
but little attention when they chance to hear it. It is 
accepted as a consolation by those whom the world has 
dealt hardly with, but is supposed to be too disheartening 
a view to press upon youthful and ardent minds, or even, 
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it would seem, to be allowed to pass without something 
in the way of antidote, and hence the frequent direct 
teaching, and constant assumption, that virtue does gen- 
erally meet its reward in worldly honors and power. 

It is doubtless rather a disheartening doctrine, that we 
must sacrifice this life to obtain a reward in another, but 
the poison in the antidote employed is worse than any 
which may lurk in the doctrine itself. Both, indeed, have 
the same fundamental taint, — the supposition that vir- 
tue is a sacrifice which requires a reward out of itself. 
The one doctrine places the reward in another world, it 
being considered unattainable here, and perseverance in 
suffering is enjoined in order not to forfeit it. ‘The other 
boldly maintains that the reward can be secured on the 
spot ; but it holds up a false and low one, which is not 
within the control of virtue, and is destructive of virtue 
if once adopted and looked to as an end. ‘There could 
be but little difficulty, if reduced to that necessity, in 
choosing between these two doctrines ; for- although the 
one which places the whole reward of virtue in another 
world may be disheartening, it at least has the merit of 
fixing the minds of its followers upon a true, inward vir- 
tue, as the one which can alone secure the heavenly 
reward. It does not, like the theory which holds up 
sensual and temporal gratifications as the reward of 
growth in spiritual and eternal qualities, tend practically 
to degrade the view taken of those qualities, and thus to 
introduce mere appearances in the place of realities. In 
this tendency lies the difficulty which we wish to expose, 
which is, that, when we teach the young that by sow- 
ing a spiritual seed they can reap a temporal reward, 
we are in danger of producing the same result as if we 
should teach them that by sowing a temporal seed they 
ean secure a spiritual return. In each case they would 
be taught that they can reap where they have not sown, 
which is false in principle ; and in each case the selfish 
excitements proposed to them, either as an end or as a 
means, must tend to fill the mind, when once introduced 
as a proper object of effort. The only practical differ- 
ence then left would be, that, in the one case, the pro- 
posed means (an elevated virtue) not being found to secure 
the proposed end (wealth and power), would be gradually 
modified with a view to its assumed end; while in the 
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other case, the means proposed, of activity and energy 
in worldly matters, would be steadily pursued, and be 
found out, only too late, to be unable to secure the 
spiritual end. 

Let us elucidate our meaning by an example. A 
child when quite young is capable already of two kinds 
of excitement and pleasure, — those of the body, and 
those of the affections. When the parent wishes to 
reward it for being good, he can do so either by giving 
it a sugar-plum, and thus gratifying its appetite, or by 
giving it marks, which it well understands, of love and 
approbation ; and as one or the other of these courses is 
adopted, an early habit is formed of looking for the right 
or the wrong kind of reward. As the child grows older, 
the sugar is offered in a greater variety of forms, but still 
as a reward for the exercise of qualities which have no 
natural relation to it. The means of gratifying the 
senses, or the frivolous passions, are constantly proposed 
by the most conscientious parents, as a reward for growth 
in charity, honesty, love, and other virtues, which deserve 
and reap a better one; and thus the early habit of look- 
ing for a result which does not naturally flow from these 
virtues is confirmed, and a sure disappointment and sore 
trial prepared for the child in after life; and, what is 
worse, the moral sense is thus deadened, instead of being 
quickened, from the very cradle upwards. 

Perhaps the most objectionable form in which this 
practice appears is in giving money to children for 
doing what common good feeling or a sense of duty 
should prompt them to do; and yet itis by no means 
unusual among us for parents to use this kind of bribery 
with their children, without being aware of its evil ten- 
dency. It may be a very good thing to allow young chil- 
dren to earn money, now and then, by exercising those 
faculties and virtues which tend naturally to secure it, — 
such as industry, perseverance, ingenuity, and the like. 
Let a boy work and be paid for it; but let the work be 
such as he is not already bound to perform by a higher 
motive than the one you offer him. Let him learn be- 
times the difficulty of getting money by honest labor, 
whether of the head or the hands, and the consequent 
importance of economizing it; but let us be careful not 
to mislead him into the notion that virtue can be bought 
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and paid for, and that kindness, truth, and obedience 
attract silver, somewhat as the magnet does iron. ‘This, 
however, is the necessary tendency of the practice we 
refer to. When a child is paid money by its parent for 
doing any common act of duty, the two false and injuri- 
ous impressions before noticed are made upon its mind; 
— first, that it is the rule of the world that those who 
do their duty shall be thus rewarded; and secondly, that 
such is the natural and just reward for doing one’s duty. 
This idea once fixed, it follows, that those who do not 
receive money or its equivalent for doing right are 
debarred from their just dues; and from this again con- 
sequences the most fatal to all morality are soon drawn. 
Thus, practically, as well as theoretically, the child is 
taught to expect and seek for what he cannot find, and 
to overlook and disregard the inestimable treasures which 
lie along his path. 

Although few can rise to manhood, under such treat- 
ment, without having their moral standard towered, let 
us, for the sake of illustration, suppose the case of a 
young man, in whom the moral sense has been planted 
so deep, by the hand of his Maker, that it has not been 
materially affected by the false teachings to which he has 
been subjected. Let us suppose him poor, perhaps with 
dependent relatives, and launched into the world to make 
his way as a merchant, a lawyer, or a physician, in com- 
petition with a crowd of keen, unscrupulous, and suc- 
cessful men,— successful in the way in which he has 
been taught that he must succeed, and can succeed, by 
the practice of virtue. He naturally supposes all his 
prosperous competitors are influenced by the same feel- 
ings as himself, and is surprised to find that scrupulous 
honesty, benevolence, and delicacy of feeling, combined 
with industry and economy, are not paid high in his 
case as in theirs. After serving a longer or shorter 
apprenticeship to Mammon, in this bewildered state, he 
discovers the real terms of the indenture, and then comes 
a trial for which he should have had every preparation 
that education could have given him, but for which he 
actually has none. He has got to take to pieces and 
reconstruct his whole system of morals, as regards the 
questions at issue, and to do it under the greatest press 
of temptation to be unfaithful to his higher nature. If, 
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under these circumstances, he should prove unfaithful, 
and determine to adopt the means which he finds most 
sure’to attain the end which has been held up to him as 
the true one, would not the fault be, in great measure, 
in his education? Had he been told fairly at the outset, 
that the exercise of the economical virtues would secure 
him an honest livelihood, but could not be counted on for 
any thing more; that the world generally pays highest 
those who sacrifice the most at her shrine; that true suc- 
cess does not consist in making the greatest possible 
show, either of words or deeds, in the eyes of our fellow- 
men, but in unfolding as rapidly and perfectly as possi- 
ble the seeds of those qualities in our nature which we 
know to be fitted for a higher life; that, as these qualities 
are developed, they furnish constantly their own reward, 
and one which has no common measure with the prizes 
of the world; and finally, that these two kinds of suc- 
cess cannot be commanded by the same means, and are 


_ ever incompatible with each other if pursued as ends ; — 


we say if all this had been clearly placed before him 
when young, he might at least have been spared the 
mockery of expecting results from the exercise of his 
higher nature which are the legitimate results of activity 
in his lower nature, and perhaps from the fatal error of 
erecting the lower into a temporary supremacy over the 
higher. Nothing, however, of all this was taught him by 
precept or example, but the reverse of it, and how could 
he escape, therefore, being either a timeserver, or a disap- 
pointed man? Here was his choice, and if he chose the 
former, surely those who placed him, unnecessarily, in 
this perilous situation are not without blame. 

The case we have supposed is not an uncommon one 
among us, and the result is evidently produced by the 
fault in education of which we have been speaking. 
The youth who is in the habit of looking for an out- 
ward reward for obeying his conscience, and fostering his 
good impulses, will gradually cease to consult the inward 
monitor as the expected reward fails, which it surely 
must do as he enters into the business of life. 

S. 


H. P. 
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Reforms and Reformers. 


Art. Ill.— REFORMS AND REFORMERS.* 


We happened once to hear a discourse addressed to a 
liberal congregation, on the evils of excessive religious 
zeal, and, more especially, the mischief of too frequent 
meetings. The satisfaction which it gave us was very 
great, until this thought occurred to us : — Is this particu- 
lar congregation in ‘special danger of falling into these 
errors? We came to the conclusion, that their erroneous 
tendencies were in an entirely opposite direction. We 
have listened to or read with somewhat the same feelings, 
discourses — faithful as they were in their treatment of 
that branch of their subject— upon the faults, the ex- 
travagances, the bad spirit of reformers. We will not 
positively deny that a shade of similar sentiment has 
biased us in our treatment of the subject upon which 
Wwe propose to speak. We shall not, of course, ven- 
ture even a shade of apology for all that passes under 
the name of reform in these days. We have quite as 
great a horror of some of the schemes of self-styled re- 
formers, and of the men themselves, as any of our read- 
ers can cherish. Still, in reading or otherwise tracing 
the history and progress of reforms and reformers, — (we 
wish we were not obliged to use these particular words, 
so fraught are they to the minds of reasonable men with 
unpleasant associations,) —it has seemed to us that, to 
all having a legitimate claim to the title, a few ge sneral 
principles are applicable. In the endeavour to point these 
out, we shall speak oftener of the recent past than of the 
actual present, rather of reformers off the stage than of 
those now upon it, — of what has happened at some short 
distance from us, than of what has occurred or is occur- 
ing in our immediate vicinity. We choose this method: 
because we think our conclusions will be unaffected by 
the fact; and because, also, we wish, not only to avoid 
all remarks of a personal nature, but to base our argument 
on facts and estimates of character about which there is 
little diversity of opinion,—in a word, upon premises 
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1850.] Faults of Reformers. 
where there will be more of common ground for readers 
and writer, than if we raised mooted questions about 
local events and local personages. ‘Though anxious to 
avoid another error into which those who discourse on 
reforms and reformers in these trying times very often 
fall, — the devotion of too much space to what is fre- 
quently a very unsuccessful labor, that of “ defining their 
position,” — we would remark that neither by express 
nor implied reference to the dead or the living would 
we for one moment intimate in the following pages that 
reformers have not many and great faults. Nay, not- 
withstanding all that has been so ably said and written 
on this fruitful theme by men wiser than we, we are not 
sure but that, owing to some peculiar advantages and 
associations we have enjoyed, we might earn the praise 
of having discovered one or two more great faults. The 
pleasant knowledge of them, however, we may here 
state, we mean to retain, as a something to fall back upon 
in future time, if conscience should ever reproach us for 
being too conservative. We apprehend, however, in all 
seriousness, that one person may see the faults of reform- 
ers quite as clearly as another does who sees nothing else, 
and yet — though perhaps his mental habits, his tempera- 
ment, his tastes, “ those stubborn things,” may not admit 
of his going all lengths with those who are most enthu- 
siastic — have a general hopefulness in respect to the re- 
sult at which they aim, a general sympathy with their 
views and objects. He may not approve of all that is 
said and done by reformers, even though he feel there is 
great force in their plea, — Why don’t you do wisely and 
in a good spirit what you complain that we do, or fail to 
do, unwisely and in a bad spirit? Why are we called 
upon thus sweepingly unreservedly to approve? Does 
the most ultra conservative indorse all that Sibthorpe 
says and does? Does he never smile, with that radical 
Punch, at the Colonel’s occasional eccentricities? (not 
that he does not utter a great deal of good, sound, old-fash- 
ioned common- sense). To have even a kindly feeling 
towards reformers is supposed by many to be deliberate 
recommendation of every thing thought to bear their 
stamp; while, at the same time, no more frequent reproach 
is brought against them than that they cannot agree even 
with one another. There are very few enterprises or 
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sets of principles, though they may be valued highly, 
to which thoughtful men can give more than a general 
assent. ‘This accorded, there is room for wide diversity 
of opinion in respect to details and measures and men. 

If our readers had lived in the time of Luther, with 
their present views, their sympathies would almost inevi- 
tably have been with the Reformers. And yet who would 
venture to defend all that Carolstadt and Zwingle, and 
even Luther, said and did? Nor would the sincere respect 
they would have cherished, had they lived in the times of 
Charles the Second, for individuals of the Church party, 
nor the absolute repugnance that they would have felt for 
some of the Puritans, have prevented them from knowing 
to which set of principles they would then have given a 
general, yet earnest assent. ‘Those who acted with Wil- 
berforce did not all believe in his Calvinism. Clarkson’s 
and Allen’s Quaker views could not have been approved 
by all their followers. While, as respects matters of taste, 
we can easily conceive a disciple of Wesley’s wishing 
that he, if for once only, would preach to those rough, un- 
shorn, unshaven miners down in Cornwall a pungent re- 
buke from the text (in Jeremiah vii. 29), “ Cut off thine 
hair, O Jerusalem.” Many sympathize with reformers of 
modern, as well as of former times, not because they like 
certain peculiarities better than do their neighbours ; but 
in spite of those peculiarities, and because of the right 
and truth that lie behind, — which they do not find in 
the opposite ranks, though they see there much which is 
truly estimable and attractive, and a great deal that is in 
perfectly good taste. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, passing to 
our general subject, and following in part a train of 
thought already suggested, we would observe, in the 
first place, that no principle is of more universal applica- 
tion to reformers than this,—that none of them have 
come up to the ideal of what we may consider a perfect 
reformer. ‘There are many persons who would not object 
to reforms, if so be reformers themselves were less free 
from fault. ‘They cannot think of one whose course 
they will in all respects approve. We cannot but admit 
that the indiscretions, the bad spirit, the want of good 
judgment, which reformers have frequently shown, have 
stood very much in the way of the good they might oth- 
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erwise have effected. And yet we think one may expect 
too much, when he trusts to find what is near akin to 
perfection in any class of men, — especially when, as is 
often the case, they do a work which abler, if not wiser, 
men decline. 

The ideas that many have of what a model reformer 
should be might be in the main thus expressed : — He 
must be bold and fearless, yet never say or do aught 
that shall seem incautious to the prudent or timid. 
He must call things by their right names; and yet in 
such gentle tones, as that those whose reputation and re- 
spectability depend on the old false names being retained 
shall not be wounded by an entire change in their moral 
vocabulary. He must speak in winning accents, — so 
winning, that men who have never acted from any mo- 
tive save self-interest, shall gladly sacrifice it forthwith, at 
the shrine of disinterested philanthropy. Or else, he must 
appeal to none but the highest motives; but still, as a 
practical man, be able to show how sufferers for right- 
eousness’ sake shall make, after all, a handsome profit 
upon the speculation. 'To be sure, justice is the first 
great thing; but he must also remember, that there is 
nothing so desirable as peace and quiet. As the boy was 
told, “ My son, get money, — honestly if you can, but get 
money,’ — so he is told, Let us have peace in our day, — 
at no sacrifice of justice if we can, — but still let us have 
peace. He must boldly strike at the root of the tree of 
wrong and error, but still he had better wait till it be- 
gins to rot and totter of itself, even though most see that, 
like the Upas, it poisons all around. “ Wait, — be not 
precipitate. ‘The times are not ripe for your move- 
ment.” Woe to him, if, by the sound of his axe, he dis- 
turb staid respectability, taking his afternoon nap in the 
shade. He must have some of that fire, indeed, that en- 
thusiasm, that intensity of feeling on one point, which 
gives power to make those appeals which awaken popular 
sentiment, and rouse to vigorous thought and action ;— 
yet it is all over with him, if one interest seem more prom- 
inent in his mind than another. He must not fall into 
“ that common error of reformers, namely, exaggeration.” 
He must unite John and Peter, a Catholic leaning to the 
old, the venerable, the poetic, with a Protestant spirit of 
free inquiry, — though in the latter case far preferring 
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Melancthon and Beza to Luther. He must be some- 
thing between Fénelon, relinquishing his heretic positions 
at the bidding of the Church, and Francois de Sales, 
stating those same obnoxious positions in such terms that 
his orthodoxy was never questioned. Avoiding Cobbet’s 
coarse demagogism on the one hand, and Sibthorpe’s 
Toryism on the other, — though not without strong sym- 
pathy for the thoroughly honest (so gentlemanly, too) con- 
servatism of “the Duke,” — he must imitate Sir Robert 
Peel’s gracefully yielding just at the right time. He 
must mingle burning enthusiasm with mercantile saga- 
city; Sir Thomas More’s perfectibility with Bentham’s 
practicability. He must preach a crusade against wrong 
and misery, with something of the spirit of Peter the 
Hermit, and yet be a Joseph Hume in his forswearing 
of all rhetoric, and in his bringing every thing “to the 
test of utility and the multiplication-table.” 

One finds neither in ancient nor modern times — even 
though the work done is on the whole somewhat bene- 
ficial — any reformer, who comes up to the ideal of many 
of what he ought to be. ‘They are all gone out of the 
way; they have all wandered from the straight and nar- 
row path of perfection in the which it was their bounden 
duty to walk. And yet, we repeat, the work which many 
of them have done is on the whole somewhat beneficial. 

Another obvious suggestion, from even a superficial 
acquaintance with the history of reforms and reformers, 
is the opposition and hostility they have met from wise 
and also good men. ‘The Table ‘l'alk of a distinguished 
English essayist contains a chapter “ On the Ignorance 
of Learned Men.” It would require a longer chapter to 
give a bare catalogne of the errors into which good men 
have fallen, and for which they have conscientiously con- 
tended, thinking that they did God service. It was not 
a proud contempt for the opinions of others which dic- 
tated the prayer of Leighton, “ Deliver me, O Lord, from 
the errors of wise men, yea, and of good men.” ‘The rea- 
sons why such men may be found frequently on the 
wrong side are obvious enough. Goodness does not al- 
ways enlarge narrowness, nor prompt free inquiry, nor 
give a knowledge of the bearing of facts in a case. It 
does not make timid men brave, or, as they would say, 
rash and reckless. One may be a good man, yet, with 
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Erasmus, have no taste for martyrdom. Goodness, or 
piety, thinks differently at different periods. It seems 
strange to us that our Puritan fathers hung Quakers. 
Quite as strange would it seem to them, could they re- 
visit the earth, to find us entering on the Sabbath so 
many different churches. Good men may escape great 
sins, yet not great mistakes. ‘Their ignorance or weak- 
ness may work as much harm, to some around, as other 
men do by their bad passions and wicked deeds. Men 
may be conscientious in the views and stand they take in 
reference to important moral questions, but they none the 
less may sufler those questions to be decided by those 
who make no claim to conscientiousness, and who only 
ask of those who do neutrality and silence. Who shall 
say which have stood most in the way of human progress, 
good men or bad men? How many periods have there 
been when unscrupulous, God-defying conservatism, 
holding fast to the wrong, simply because it was pleasant 
or gainful, would have blushed and hung its head, if it 
had not been kept in good heart by a conscientious and 
God-fearing conservatism, — upholding the wrong be- 
cause even its discussion would create a disturbance and 
breed difficulties? Very near the period at which Hop- 
kins was preaching at Newport, the very stronghold of 
the slave-trade in America, earnest sermons against its 
flagrant iniquity, pious John Newton, the slave-trader, was 
writing home from the cabin of a slave-ship extracts from 
records “of sweet communion with his God.” While 
Wesley was denouncing slavery in all its forms, pious 
Dr. Whitefield was engaged in introducing it, against the 
prohibition of the ‘Trustees, into the State of Georgia.* 
He, too, wrote home letters, telling that he had pur- 
chased a plantation and some slaves, the profits to go to 
his orphan house at Bethesda, “ God delivering me (in this 
way) out of my embarrassments.” Paley was a good 
man. ‘The penal code of England of his time among 
more than a hundred offences that were capital, enumer- 
ated these : — obstructing the service of a legal process ; 
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hunting in the night, disguised; pulling down gates or 





* For proof that the State of Georgia is mainly indebted to George White- 
field for being a slave State, a fact which we believe has escaped thus far 
the knowledge of American Abolitionists, see Stephens’s History of Geor- 
gia, Vol. I. chap. 9. 
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fences ; destroying trees in parks; stealing from a dwell- 
ing-house above five shillings; robbing on the highway 
to the value of a farthing; stealing from a person prop- 
erty of more than twelve pence value. Down to the 
reign of William the Fourth, counsel were not allowed in 
capital cases to do more in behalf of an accused person 
than to state mere points of law to the court. Yet Paley 

speaks of “the mild and cautious system of penal juris- 
prudence established in this country.” He did not stand 
alone in this opinion. Sir Samuel Romilly, in 1808, by 
great exertions, carried a bill repealing the law under 
which many persons, mere boys some of them, had been 
executed, which made stealing from the person to the 
value of twelve pence a capital offence. But when, dur- 
ing the following year, he proposed two bills abolishing 
hanging for stealing the value of above five shillings 
from a shop, and forty shillings from a dwelling-house, he 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority. “ If Romil- 
ly had ‘attacked the monarchy itself, he could not have 
produced more indignation.” Lord E Idon, “of whom it 
has been said that he rejoiced in his conscientiousness as 
a special gift of Providence,” was especially aggrieved 
by such attacks on what had commanded the admiration 
of the wise and good in all ages. 

In the discussions which took place during Romilly’s 
life, and subsequently, upon the expediency of doing ¢ away 
the death-penalty fo offences punished by our laws by a 
few days’ imprisonment or a small fine, one finds the 
men of that day, most eminent for virtue and humanity, 
using, almost word for word, the same arguments against 
ameliorations in the penal code that are used by men of 
the same character against the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment at the present day. Many a humane and benev- 
olent individual did not like to see people, often chil- 
dren, put to death for stealing a mere trifle; but then, 
“ Our peaporty must not be left to the mercy of the evil- 
disposed.” “ The Lord Chancellor thought that small 
tradesmen would be ruined if shop-lifting to the value of 
five shillings ceased to be punishable with death.” 

The Roman Catholic penal code of England, not re- 
pealed till 1829, was well described by Burke as “a ma- 
chine of wise snd elaborate contrivance, noted for its vi- 
cious perfection, and as admirably fitted for the oppression, 
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impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” Yet not 
only was poor King George the Third — a model of pro- 
priety and of all the homely virtues as he was — so scan- 
dalized at the idea of its abrogation, that he accused Mr. 
Pitt of driving him crazy by continually harping upon it, 
but even such men as Canning and Peel were opposed to 
any innovation. The church-going population of Eng- 
land were almost without exception against all change, or 
alleviation. 

The Tories of England, in all their struggles against 
liberal measures, dwelt upon the point, that the opposite 
views were held by men of loose principles, disorganizers, 
irreligious men, and that theirs was the party of order, the 
religious, the church party. With what pious satisfac- 
tion must many achurch-going, as well as church-uphold- 
ing gentleman of the old school, have read the declara- 
tion of a holy alliance, drawn up by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in behalf of himself and the emperors of Austria 
and Prussia, setting forth “ their solemn purpose to take 
for their sole guide the precepts of the holy religion of 
our Saviour, namely, the precepts of justice, charity, and 
peace, as being the only means of consolidating human 
institutions and remedying their imperfections! ” Tt must 
have been a great gratification to the religious circles of 
England, when, on his visit there, the conqueror of Poland 
gained all hearts by his winning manners, his conde- 
scending grace, utterly giving the lie, for many minds, to 
the assertion, that he who appeared so kind and amiable 
in London could be harsh and cruel at home, — it must 
have been a great gratification to find that he was not 
only all this, but pious too. What a respect for religion! 
How unlike those French Jacobins, and their compeers, 
the English radicals! 

The history of reform in England, whatever be the 
wrong or abuse against which it was directed, is very far 
from ‘being a record of the opposition which it has en- 
countered at the hands of bad men. The Tory party of 
Great Britain has not lacked men of exemplary virtue 
more than has the opposite party. When the body of 
Lord Castlereagh was taken from the hearse to be carried 
to its last resting-place, a shout of exultation from the 
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spectators over the “enemy of the people” rang through 
the Abbey. Yet he was amiable, winning, generous, in 
private life. He was one of a large class. Still, neither 
his nor their private virtues enabled them to see that re- 
formers had reason and justice on their side, when they 
said that it was hardly fair that the uninhabited sand-hill 
of Old Sarum should send to Parliament as many repre- 
sentatives as Lancashire, with its million and a half of 
souls. Lord Eldon, always conscientious, could see no 
reason why Manchester and Birmingham and Leeds 
should be entitled to a representative. ‘I'he representa- 
tive of the piety of Oxford said, such projects meant not 
reform, but revolution. 

This leads us naturally to another marked character- 
istic of Reform, namely, the alarm and the misgivings, the 
doubts and hin which not only merely good men, but 
persons of intelligence, not unfrequently even of rather 
liberal tendencies, have always felt in reference to great 
reforms. “The horrors of the French Revolution,” — 
how many aspirations and hopes in the hearts of true 
well-wishers to the cause of liberty everywhere were 
quenched by a bare reference to these! How many, who, 
like Southey, and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Bur- 
dett," began life as liberals, reformers, and closed them as 
bigoted conservatives, frightened by the excesses of re- 
formers and their own forebodings ! 

Imagine an Englishman of refined tastes, with a 
horror of all exaggeration and cant, as well as of all 
coarseness and vulgarity ; constitutionally mild, gentle, 
reflective ; cautious, not somuch from cowardice as from 
what he deems the teachings of an enlightened wisdom ; 
rather distrustful, if not of men, at least of profession, — 
if not of all men in all respects, still of some whose 
only gifts seem to be enthusiasm, zeal, and a ready gift 
of utterance; not coveting such a reputation himself, 
especially among men whom, on the whole, saving their 
conservatism, he prefers to these, and by whom at any rate 
he cares not to be thought one devoid of common sense, 
benevolent and sincere undoubtedly, but weak and 
visionary ;—— imagine such a one, liberal though he be, 





* Some years ago, in reply to a speech of Lord John Russell, Sir F. Bur- 
dett spoke of the cant of reform. Lord John electrified the House by re- 
torting, with cutting emphasis, that there was such a thing as the recant of 
reform. 
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and keenly alive to all the injustice and mischief of Tory 
misrule, at some period of the struggle for reform in 
England. His tastes revolt at what some are pleased to 
style “the eloquence” of a Cobbett, just come from a 
meeting where, as Eldon remarked of another, there 
was hardly a decent-looking man to be seen, — exagger- 
ation in the very atmosphere, — love of notoriety, vani- 
ty, wicked passions, peeping forth furtively, — foul speech 
flowing glibly. He takes up a Tory newspaper. The 
leading article has but weak arguments against the 
reformers ° it also is but a tissue of coarse invective. 

Still the journal has mighty arguments against his party ; 
for under another head it tells of all the outrages done 
in the name of liberty,— of riots in Sunderland, Man- 
chester, and Bradford, or plots to seize the Tower and 
Mint, and murder ministers, by 'Thistlewood, — of trea- 
sonable proclamations at Glasgow, — of noble mansions 
sacked in city and country, — of costly machines broken 
in pieces, — of whole rural districts lighted by the confla- 
gration of hay-ricks, — and of armed workmen by tens of 
thousands marching on London. Would it not require 
something of the spirit of a Condorcet, writing in prison 
during the worst excesses of the French Revolution his 
essay on “'The Perfectibility of the Human Race,” for 
such a one not to lose faith in the triumphs of popular 
liberty, at such a time, at least for a time? Can we not 
easily understand how even one as stanch and brave as 
the author of “ ‘he Biography of a Workingman,” a lead- 
ing radical, should ask himself, as “ dash went the stones, 

and the glass window-frames crashed from nine o’clock 
till midnight,” what this meant, — was it popular liberty ? 
And yet we know that in the view of such men as Can- 
ning, and Grey, and Brougham, and Bowring, and a host 
of others, to say nothing of earlier reformers, they saw all 
this, and though they saw it saw no reason why they 
should join the Tory party, or even only stand aloof and 
neutral. With our American views, we cannot but feel 
that we, most of us, would have done as they. No one 
felt more keenly than did Dr. Arnold on these points. 
“ My sense of the evil of the times,” he said, “and of the 
prospects to which I am bringing up my children, i is over- 
whelmingly bitter.” All the moral and physical world 


appeared to him “to exactly announce the coming of the 
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great day of the Lord.”* And yet he could none the 
less write such noble words as these: — 


‘** As I feel that, of the two besetting sins of human nature, 
selfish neglect and selfish agitation, the former is more com- 
mon, and in the long run has done far more harm, than the latter, 
although the outbreaks of the latter, while they last, are of a 
far more atrocious character; so | have in a manner vowed to 
myself, and prayed, that, with God’s blessing, no excesses of 
popular wickedness, though I should be myself the victim of 
them, no temporary evils produced by revolution, shall ever make 
me forget the wickedness of Toryism, — of that spirit which has 
throughout the long experience of all history continually thwart- 
ed the cause of God and goodness.” 


Noble words, — yet not a few, while they grant this, 
may still cherish an obstinate and blind conservatism, 
as objectionable as the Toryism that he condemned. 

Were it not that the feeble beginnings, the slow progress, 
of every good cause are constantly adduced as arguments 
against it, it would seem almost superfluous to allude to 
so obvious a fact as this, that there is a day of small 
things, a beginning to all, even ultimately the most suc- 
cessful, benevolent enterprises and reforms. ‘Though in 
a different sense, the reformer may repeat the words of 
the conservative, “ Wait awhile,’ and retort upon his 
opponent the charge of impatience. 

The history of reforms and reformers has no more im- 
portant lesson for both than this, — Be patient. Go not, 
in order to learn it, to those in whose vocabulary it means 
every body’s setting down quietly and doing nothing, 
saying nothing, though it may seem as if the very stones 
would ery out; with whom even a calm and gentle word 
of remonstrance, any word which is not a reécho of the 
voice of the majority, is flat fanaticism, and he who 
speaks it hardly a safe man. Go not to these; they will 
teach apathy and indifference, and call it patience. 

But still, when tempted to discouragement and despair 
because success is not immediate,— when you are be- 
ginning “ to fret because of evil-doers,” and lose not only 
good temper, but faith in truth and right, and in their 





*In somewhat the same strain, frightened by the disorders of the time, 
Luther once wrote : —‘ Pray God the world may not exist fifty _— long- 
er. Matters would be worse than they have been. May the Lord come 


atonce! Let him cut the matter short with the day of judgment, for there 
is no amendment to be expected.” 
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ultimate triumph, — then remember how, of all the great 
and most beneficent moral changes which the world has 
witnessed, the progress has been slow and gradual, — not 
unfrequently the generation, the century in which they 
began, has failed to see even advance. At first the pros- 
pect of success seemed immediate; but then a reac- 
tion came, the enterprise stood still during a lifetime ; 
again new hope and impetus, again failure, and the 
day of success looked farther off than ever. And so 
on through weary years. At last success came, but at a 
time so far distant, that, had the fathers of those who en- 
joy its fruits foreseen its remoteness, they would not 
have had courage enough to move a step towards its 
attainment. Yet, had they not taken that first step, the 
final result would have been deferred to centuries later. 
Leo the Tenth, exclaiming, V when tidings of Luther’s her- 
esy reached him, “ It is only a squabble among the monks, 
the best way is to take no notice of it; it is a drunken 
German, when he is sober he will talk differently”; and 
Luther himself, writing such words as these at a later 
stage of his movement : —“If I had known in the be- 
ginning men were so hostile, [ should certainly have held 
my peace ”;— Leo’s contempt and Luther’s discourage- 
ment represent very faithfully what passes in the minds 
of both conservatives and innovators of all times. West 
India planters, in curt paragraphs in the London journals, 
“ requesting the public to suspend judgment till they had 
done away, as they would in a few days, the idle tales 
told by a few zealots”; and Buxton, writing to a friend, 
“ Opposed as we are by the West India interest, de- 
serted by government, deemed enthusiasts by the pub- 
lic, I begin - to think we shall do little” ;—— these are but 
repetitions of the same strain. 

Major John Cartright has been styled “the father of 
Parliamentary reform.” Byron said of him in the House 
of Lords, “ He is a man whose long life has been spent 
in one unceasing struggle for the liberty of the subject.” 
When, in 1820, he rode down to Warwickshire, travel- 
ling one hundred miles in a single day, though eighty 
years of age, to take his trial belore a packed jury for 
conspiracy and sedition, he must have felt as if ver 
little had been done through previous years for his darling 
object. Not till ten years later, and when he was in his 
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grave, was the first liberal ministry which England (ex- 
cept for a few distracted months) had had for sixty-five 
years organized by Earl Grey. 

From the commencement of the French war in 1793, 
till the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts in 1828 
not a solitary important reform was carried, except the 
abolition of the slave-trade. Even as late as March, 
1831, when Lord John Russell brought forward in Parlia- 
ment his project of Parliamentary reform, “ there were 
not a few who regarded it no otherwise than as an 
audacious jest.” “Sir Francis Burdett made for the 
eighteenth time the annual motion on the question of re- 
form.” These few words, which any one might have 
read in one of the newspapers of the year 1819, — what 
a history do they tell of hearts made sick by hope de- 
ferred, of distrust of the people, of exultation among 
the ‘Tories, of despair among the liberals, of old 
friends once so zealous dropping off weary with the 
struggle, of men, years ago hopeful and sanguine, now 
ready to exclaim, with Arnold, “It is too late! It is too 
late!” When, in 1826, the Bishop of London remarked 
in public, that “nine people out of ten in London were 
opposed determinately to the claims of the Roman Cath- 
olics,’ it must have seemed to many minds as if it were 
all over with the cause of Catholic emancipation. When 
Cobden stood almost alone in the House of Commons, 
when not unfrequently roars of laughter greeted him on 
every side, he would have been counted very enthusiastic 
who should have prophesied that in a few years hence, 
not only should the Premier himself, Sir Robert Peel, be- 
come a convert to the doctrine of free trade, and pro- 
nounce a lofty eulogium on “that rare combination of 
elements centring in the mind and heart of Richard Cob- 
den,” but that in England the principle of protection 
should receive its death-blow. 

In what has been said of imperfect results and small 
beginnings is involved another general charge against all 
reformers, — that of being men of one idea, visionary en- 
thusiasts. If a good cause had no other recommenda- 
tion than that it was advocated by persons of whom this 
was affirmed, we should not certainly be very hopeful in 
regard to it. We by no means assert that he is “ bound 
to succeed,” who, like the man in the play, expresses a 
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decided preference for being laughed at by every body. 
Still, it is true that these epithets have been applied to 
every man who has published new truths. Perhaps one 
of the most remarkable instances of “ one-ideaism” * that 
has ever occurred, was offered by Howard. ‘The author 
of an essay on Decision of Character thus remarks of 
him :—“ He had an inconceivable severity of conviction 
that he had one thing to do, and that he who would do 
some great thing in “this short life must apply himself 
with such a concentration of his forces as to idle specta- 
tors looks like insanity.” A very narrow-minded man, 
— one of these idle spectators might say, — evidently a 
person of only one idea. What a pity he can’t think or 
speak about any thing except this eternal theme of pris- 
ons! We cannot but conjecture that many must have 
said this of Howard, with not a little self-complacency. 
We apprehend that “ idle spectators ” have said the same 
of every earnestly benevolent man, who, like him, has 
succeeded in accomplishing any one great object. 

‘There is also “a certain warmth of feeling and ex- 
pression,” into which all reformers, almost without excep- 
tion, seem to have occasionally fallen. Even the mild 
and gentle Clarkson tells us, that when he boarded ‘The 
Fly, a slave-ship, “ First I felt melancholy horrors, then I 
felt a fire of indignation kindling within me.” Windham, 
his heart stirred within him at what he saw of the slave- 
ships at Liverpool, once exclaimed, —“ Rather let Liv- 
erpool and the Islands be swallowed up, than this mon- 
strous iniquity should be carried on!” Can any one be 
surprised that a man who could speak thus, even in the 

natural exaggeration of a virtuous indignation at wrong, 
should be styled a fanatic? Are Liverpool and the Isl- 
ands things of naught? are there no other interests 
than those of the black race to be consulted? might a 
cool observer well ask. What, too, would be said of 
Howard, and William Allen, and Buxton, making at dif- 
ferent times the Continental tour, apparently so absorbed 
with the particular, the one idea which swayed them, 





* Hazlitt had a ludicrous horror of that one-ideaism which leads to talk- 
ing too much ona favorite subject. ‘+L. H.,’’ he writes, * once said to me, 
I wonder I never heard you speak upon this « subject before, which you seem 
to have studied a great deal.” I answered, “ Why, we were not reduced 
to that, that I know of.” 
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that, as appears by their different biographers, they hardly 
gave any attention to pictures and statues? Why is it 
that reformers everywhere have so little taste ? 

There is nothing, undoubtedly, so well calculated to 
strike persons of sober views with astonishment, as the 
enthusiasm, the confidence of success against such odds, 
which ardent reformers display. We will not refer to the 
exhibitions of these traits by peace-men, and temperance 
and antislavery men, in our own country. But we will 
take an illustration from what must have been the opin- 
ions of men with “sober views,” during the agitation in 
the English Parliament upon the subject of the slave- 
trade. On the one side were, as Boswell styles them, 
“a few insignificant zealots,” and on the other opinions 
and men such as we are about to designate. During 
these debates, the following sentiments were expressed. 
The Duke of Clarence (who little thought in those 
days that he would live to sign a bill appropriating 
twenty millions of pounds for the abolition ‘of slavery in 
the West Indies), denounced Wilberforce as a “ med- 
dling fanatic,’ who ought to be expelled from Parlia- 


ment. ‘The Earl of Westmoreland said, that 


“The African slave-trade might be contrary (though he would 
not grant this) to humanity and justice, and yet might be politic. 
The Jews had been allowed to hold slaves. ‘The property con- 
nected with this interest amounted to a hundred millions. He 
condemned the resolution, as a libel upon the wisdom and law of 
the land, and upon the conduct of our ancestors.” 


Mr. Baillie dwelt upon the bad effects of the agita- 
tion. 


* Before it was started, the slaves were contented with their 
situation. Now it was otherwise. The acts our ancestors had 
passed ought to satisfy every person of the legality and usefulness 
of the trade. They were enacted in reigns distinguished for the 
production of great and enlightened characters. We heard then 
of no wild and destructive doctrines like the present.” 


Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) 


‘agreed on the propriety of its abolition, but he would submit 
it to his honorable friend, whether he did not run counter to the 
prejudices of those most deeply interested in the question.” 


Sir William Yonge censured the harsh language of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, who had applied the terms rapine 
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and robbery and murder to those concerned in the trade. 
Colonel 'T'arleton thought those on the other side were 
led away by a mistaken humanity. The Africans them- 
selves had no objection to it. Mr. ‘Grosvenor thought the 
slave-trade was not an amiable trade, yet it was a neces- 
sary one. He would not gratify his humanity at the 
expense of his country’s interests. ‘lhe degraded condi- 
tion of the Africans, and the fact that the Scriptures were 
silent upon the subject of slave-trading, were also dwelt 
upon by several other distinguished speakers. Can we 
not easily imagine such arguments, backed too by such 
names, telling with great effect upon the minds of those 
who were distrustful of their own judgments, and who 
were accustomed to take their views from “ well-informed 
circles,” the sober and the judicious, the eminent and the 
distinguished men of the day ? 

So, also, as respects the means which reformers employ 
to bring about their objects, it is not strange that these 
should seem, even if the men themselves do not, visionary, 
impracticable, and vague. Sydney Smith says of the 
English,—“ They are a calm, reflecting nation. They 
will give time and money when convinced, but they love 
datca, and names, and certificates. In she midst of the 
most heart-rending calamity, John Bull inquires the name 
of the month, the year of our Lord, the name of the parish, 
and the countersign of three or four respectable house- 
holders. After these affecting circumstances have been 
given, he can no longer hold out, but gives way to the 
kindness of his nature, puffs, blubbers, and subscribes.” 
Think of good- hearted, yet thoroughly practical John 
Bull attending a “* W orld’s Convention” of friends of 
humanity, or, “a great meeting” of anti-war or anti- 
slavery brethren! Is it strange that John should look 
somewhat suspiciously upon “ platfor m oratory,” and that 
when, after yielding to a too hasty impulse, he is told in 
reply to his question, “ Well, what do you mean to do? 
What ’s your plan? What becomes of my subscription ?” 
“ Sir, we mean to try and change the public sentiment of 
the age, and to this end must print, and lecture, and agi- 
tate, Sir, agitate the question.” Is it strange that our 
good- hearted yet practical friend should feel as if he could 
find a better investment for his charity funds than in 
somewhat dingy-looking small pamphlets, or eloquent re- 
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marks, or Exeter Hall harangues? Is it strange that he 
should say to himself, not always inaudibly, “ Humbug! ¥ 
deeming as he does that words, mere words, eloquent 
though they be, come rather dear in view of the little 
of visible good they do? And yet all the great move- 
ments of this and of past time are and have been carried 
by instrumentalities very much like these. Lecturing, 
and talking, and printing, though indefinite in their 
results, are better far than the fighting which our ances- 
tors used to employ when they wanted reform, — those 
eminently practical men on the field of battle, who knew 
just. w hat they accomplished, and who could show after 
the engagement, by figures, how more or less complete 
the victory was. 

It does not always constitute a valid argument against 
a reformatory movement, that its first effects are indis- 
putably bad. So far as the exciting of angry, wrathful 
passions, or fierce opposition is concerned, these, though 
to be deprecated, are still inevitable in certain quarters. 
Truth, however stated, though expressed in tones as gen- 
tle as those which once in Judea stirred up the people, 
when it comes in contact with class interests or popular 
prejudice, always excites more or less of violent opposi- 
tion. Even the mild though enthusiastic Clarkson was 
more than once in danger of his life from those whose 
gains he menaced. ‘The mercantile classes of Bristol 
and Liverpool were highly irritated at his fanaticism. 
Many a good citizen, a lover of peace, might have 
turned to the ardent reformer and said, Here you have 
been laboring for years; there is not one slave-ship on 
the coast of Africa the less, and the only effect has 
been to irritate people’s minds and inflame bad passions. 
The opponents of Parliamentary reform might have urged 
the argument drawn from the bad passions excited, and 
with greater force, since the truth uttered by the reform- 
ers was made as offensive as the mig pe liberty of de- 
nunciation and invective could make it. ‘To quote the 
words of Miss Martineau, one not aie to exaggerate the 
faults of the popular side, — 


‘Seasons of harsh rule are invariably those of license of 
speech. Thus it was while Lord Sidmouth was in power. Evil- 
speaking seemed to have sprung up like a curse all over the 
land. Women were shamed in newspapers ; the king was cari- 
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catured ; every public man was slandered, and the diseased ap- 
petite for mockery and vituperation seized upon sacred things. 
There was nothing so high or holy but that it was laid hold of 
for purposes of malice or low wit.” 


Can we doubt that many lovers of peace and of the 
decencies of life said to radical friends, See here the 
effects of your movements for freedom ; and found therein 
an excuse for being themselves the rankest of Tories. 

All reforms have been open to this charge. Luther 
felt keenly the reproach brought against reforms based 
on the excesses of the anti-Catholics.* 

There may even be some color for the charge, not only 
that the first effects of a new movement excite evil pas- 
sions and lead to excess, but also that it injures in vari- 
ous ways the very ones whom it seeks to benefit most. 
Not to speak of the Israelites, who found their lot much 
embittered in consequence of the demand of Moses on 
Pharaoh, that he should give them their liberty, or of 
many liberal Catholics who before Luther arose — retired 
students, and others — enjoyed considerable freedom of 
inquiry and discussion, and who must have lamented the 
day when Mother Church, frightened by bold outspoken 
heresy, began to look more closely after her children, and 
in various ways to make disobedient ones worse off by 
far than they were previously, — not to speak of these, 
we may feel very sure that modern reformers of all classes 
have heard the same ill augury again and again. Oppo- 
nents of the slave-trade have not, however, been prepared 
to admit that Clarkson and Sharpe and Wilberforce 
were wrong, and Liverpool and Bristol merchants right, 





* The errors of the most distinguished of the Reformers (after him) might 
have been adduced to this end. Those of the Rhine and Switzerland, 
Zwingle, Bucer, CEcolompadius, fully participated.in the theology of Ca- 
rolstadt, differing only from him in submission to the civil authorities. 
*« Not one of them was disposed to remain,” says Michelet, “ in the limits 
Luther assigned.” Yet perhaps even the reproach drawn from this source, 
and from the excesses of the image-breakers and the Anabaptists and the 
peasants, did not grieve Luther so much as to bear his wife ask him, — 
‘« How is it, husband, that under Popery we prayed so frequently and fer- 
vently, and that now our prayers are so cold and unfrequent ?”’ 

Villers, in his Essai sur la Reformation, gives, in a few striking words, by 
happy illustration, the whole gist of the argument of men like Erasmus, 
who reasoned from the bad effects following the Reformation : — “ Un pri- 
sonnier a qui l'on ouvre la porte de son cachot, n’en sort qu’a pas mal as- 
surées— il erre a l’aventure-tombe..... Vaut il mieux pour cela laisser 
cet homme dans son cachot? Les adversaires de la reforme disent qu’oui.”’ 
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because, when, through the efforts of the former, slave- 
trading was declared piracy, those engaged in it were 
obliged to employ vessels built for speed as well as 
draught, thus making the quarters of the poor victims 
more incommodious, and the horrors of the Middle Pas- 
sage more intolerable, than before. When Romilly and 
McIntosh excited the indignation of some friends of 
law and order, by their attempts “ to screen offenders and 
take away all salutary restraints against crime,” we can 
conceive that not a few wretches, who might else have 
been saved from hanging by a legal quibble, if not by 
their own innocence, fell victims to the anxious desire 
of jurymen to show they were no advocates of a weak 
sensibility, a morbid philanthropy in behalf of felons. 
When, in 1823, disorders took place in Barbadoes, — when 
missionaries were no longer allowed to preach,— when 
two hundred negroes were killed and wounded and forty- 
seven executed in Demerara, and many more flogged, re- 
ceiving more than a thousand lashes, many may have said, 
See here the first results of the movement for emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies to the very ones in behalf of 
whom it is agitated. So argued, we doubt not, not only 
West India proprietors, but many an English country 
gentleman, who, in his turn,— once the. kind, indulgent 
landlord, now made petulant and suspicious of “ the 
lower orders” by radical agitators, and the determina- 
tion of his tenantry to vote as they pleased, — makes 
them feel in rent distraining, and loss of employment, 
that they too are no better off for all the talk about 
the right of suffrage and a people’s Parliament. 

The relation of “the Church” to modern reforms has 
excited so much attention, and the attacks made by 
reformers upon it have been so constant, that we shall 
make no apology for devoting some space to this particu- 
lar point. 

In perusing the history of reforms in England, one can- 
not but be struck with the fact, that almost every one of 
the individuals prominent in those of a moral or philan- 
thropic character was an earnest and devoted Christian. 
We use the term Christian emphatically. The French 
Revolutionists, Robespierre among others, spoke as elo- 
quently as the English reformers did about the great 
law of human brotherhood, and the sacred rights of 
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man. But, apart from their own instincts and the 
teachings of natural religion, they had no other gospel 
than that of Jean Jacques Rousseau.* Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Robert Hall, Dr. Wardlaw, the Gurneys, Joseph 
Sturge, and a host of others like them, urged their re- 
forms on distinctively Christian grounds. The number of 
religionists, ministers and others, especially of the Dis- 
senting bodies, found among the English reformers is 
very large. Still we think that reformers are in the main 
right who assert that the Church (using the term in the 
sense in which it is employed by American “ evangelical ” 
Protestants), that organized Christianity in modern times, 
has done very little to promote reforms, at least in their 
first commencement. We are confident that the elabo- 
rate church organizations, the church machinery abound- 
ing in this country especially, have been as little favora- 
ble to social reform as they have been to individual 
piety. Luther said of religionists of his time, “I was 
for three years all alone; not a single soul holding out 
the hand of fellowship to me, but now they all want to 
share the triumph.” So modern reformers may say of 
the great religious bodies of ourdays. ‘That this has 
been true of the English Church especially, few, we think, 
will deny. The position which it took in respect to 
Parliamentary reform—only one bishop (of Norwich) 
voting for it at the first reading of the bill, while twenty- 
one voted against it— is only a part of a system “emi- 
nently conservative” in all respects. Dr. Arnold felt 
strongly on this subject. 


‘¢] cannot,” he remarks, “ understand what the good of a 
national church is, if it be not to Christianize the nation and 
introduce the principles of Christianity into men’s social rela- 
tions. . . . . . (If the clergy would come forward as 
one man, exhorting peaceableness on one side and justice on 
the other, denouncing high rents and the game laws, and the 
carelessness which keeps the poor ignorant, and then wonders 





* Is it not a growing sentiment that Lamartine is right in regarding the 
French Revolution as the result of religious ideas, though vague and 
shadowy, — and that even Robespierre, perhaps as much as any one, acted 
under their influence? See Lamartine on this point, and also some 
“remarks upon the comparative influence of Rousseau and Voltaire upon 
the French Revolutionists, in an article on Goethe in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for July, 1850. 
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they are brutal, I verily believe they might yet save themselves 
and the state. One good man in the Times recommends the 
clergy should preach subordination and obedience. I seriously 
say, God forbid! ” 


We do not need his testimony in other pages, showing 
that the Church did not act on these principles. We 
know, without being told, what pious Churchmen would 
have thought, if the clergy through the land had not 
preached that human law was paramount to all other 
law. We know what religious people who went to 
church to hear the Gospel preached would have said, if 
they had been treated to a discourse about pheasants and 
partridges, even though some did need to be reminded 
that men, notwithstanding they broke the game laws, 
were of “ more worth than” any “ birds of the air.” 

As respects the Dissenting bodies of England, we are 
aware that very many of them, as we have just said of 
individuals belonging to them, sympathized in many of 
the moral as well as in the liberal political movements of 
English reformers. And yet we doubt very much whether, 
when Bristol and Liverpool were in commotion because 
Clarkson had denounced the slave-trade, audiences in 
many Dissenting chapels listened patiently to discourses 
on its iniquity, and on the sin of wealthy merchants, 
church-members though they were, being concerned in 
it. We can imagine churches, synods, and conferences 
passing resolutions against the sin of going to the thea- 
tre, much more easily than we can imagine them pro- 
testing against pious Dissenters holding slaves in Dem- 
erara or Jamaica. Devout men, owners of mines, where 
women and children, under ground, were worked like 
brute beasts, — gentlemen subscribing largely to the 
missionary fund or the anti-tithe association, who were 
possessors of large breweries or gin-palaces, —“ evan- 
gelical” proprietors of cheap lodging-houses, or pillars of 
the church holding the lucrative offices of superintend- 
ents of the city drains and sewers, sworn foes to cant 
about sanitary reform, — we can hardly conceive of their 
being troubled by church discipline and action, though 
we can conceive of their voting to suspend or cut off 
from communion weak brethren “for not believing in the 
Trinity, or for not attending meeting regularly, or for 
being over gay. 
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A great deal of sensitiveness on the one hand, and of 
unreasonable expectation on the other, would be done 
away, if it were always understood what the terms “the 
Christian Church,” “ Christ’s Church,” mean. 'Two con- 
siderations, commonplace though they be, are frequently 
disregarded. One is, that the fact that a body of men 
and women call themselves members of the Church of 
Christ does not make them so. That is composed of 
those who believe his words, follow his example, and 
have imbibed his spirit. It matters little what name 
they bear. They may have no denominational name. 
They may be disowned by all who have, —and yet they 
are members of the Church of Christ. Another error is, 
that of speaking of the Church as of something imper- 
sonal, or rather as of a something whose decisions and 
dicta are independent of those of the individuals com- 
posing it. Protestants speak of the Church very much 
as Roman Catholics do of the Church at Rome, which 
is in some sense independent of those who belong to it. 
The effect of these two errors is twofold. The effect of 
the first has been, that reformers have drawn unwarrant- 
ably an argument against the Christian Church, in some 
cases against Christianity itself, because certain persons 
who are pleased to call themselves the Christian Church 
have opposed all social amelioration, all discussion upon 
the point even;— whereas, in truth, to admit that 
one’s church is on the side of those who do or defend 
what Christ himself by the letter or the spirit of his 
word rebukes, is to say, in effect, Ours is not Christ’s 
Church, but only one belonging to a certain denomina- 
tion. It is called Christ’s Church simply for appearance’ 
sake. 

The other error, that of speaking of the Church as of 
a something impersonal, as if it were not composed of 
individuals, may be thus illustrated. An ardent re- 
former—we will say of the antislavery class— goes 
into a New England village. He learns that there is a 
very low state of feeling there upon his favorite subject. 
Why is this? he asks. Being told that the leading 
people are against its agitation, he makes more particu- 
lar inquiries, and in reply learns something like this. 
To say nothing of Mr. , the minister’s reasons for not 


preaching on the subject, — though, if he have not more 
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of the martyr spirit than have most reformers who speak 
of his short-comings, they will appear in a measure 
further on, — he understands that Mr. , the lawyer, 
is an excellent man and a good citizen, — “so are they 
all,”’— but he has doubts about his duties under the 
Constitution. Mr. , the physician, has more than he 
can do in seeing to his patients; but still thinks that Ab- 
olitionists have put back their cause twenty years. Mr. 
, the trader, cannot get over the Scriptural argu- 
ment; is not sure that Moses did not authorize slavery. 
Mr. , the schoolmaster, has been to the South, and 
was well treated there, and is quite sure therefore that 
the negroes are so likewise. Mr. has relations in 
New Orleans. Mr. is as much opposed to slavery 
as any body, but he once went in to the Marlborough 
Chapel, and heard what seemed to him infidelity. Mr. 
hates the very words reform, reformers, because he 
knows one of this class well, and he is every way dis- 
agreeable. The effect of these opinions, held’by the most 
influential people in the place, upon the public sentiment 
of the village is decisive. ‘The people at “the store ” and 
the bar-room reécho them, though in rather different phra- 
seology, and with additions of theirown. Our ardent re- 
former sees why all this is so, “but there is another 
question which I wish to ask,” he says, to his informant. 
“Tt is natural, perhaps, that Messrs. A, B, and C should 
feel this, but how is it with your church? That, of 
course, we expect to be in advance of public sentiment.” 
Can we not anticipate the answer? “ Why, Sir, I have 
just been telling you, setting aside some few humble, en- 
tirely uninfluential brethren and sisters, these very people 
I have mentioned are the church.” And yet the next 
thing one will hear of our earnest friend will be, that, at 
some great Abolition meeting, he is expressing his pro- 
found astonishment that the American Church is not in 
advance of public sentiment. He says this, when he 
knows perfectly well that the American Church is but 
the aggregate of a multitude of exactly such individual 
churches as the one just referred to. Truly, it takes 
very little to astonish some people. He speaks as if he 
really believed that our American “evangelical” churches 
are like what the Romish Church once was (not now), 
when, standing apart from the people, it rebuked the 
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atrocities of the feudal system, powerful barons not dar- 
ing to incur her censure, though those who implored her 
aid were only poor, degraded serfs and thralls. 

What with revivals to be got up, and heresies to be 
put down, what with new schools and old schools, to say 
nothing of dancing and other like abominations, the 
American churches have quite enough to do without in- 
terfering with slave-holding members, that is, unless pub- 
lic sentiment should make it perfectly expedient. 

Liberal Christians, attaching different ideas to the word 
Church from their “evangelical ” neighbours, are not on- 
ly, we think, unconscious of the great influence wielded 
by an “evangelical” church (at least over its own 
members), but also somewhat mistaken as to the na- 
ture of the controversy which American reformers have 
with the Church in respect to its support of American 
slavery. 

We say it advisedly, when we remark that, when they 
speak about church action and discipline in reference to 
slavery, they speak only in reference to those sects or 
religious bodies who claim the right to exercise it in ref- 
erence to other offences. Their argument, though we 
give our own words, is in effect this. If an Orthodox or 
Presbyterian church excludes persons from, its commun- 
ion-table for selling intoxicating drinks, even where the 
sale is authorized by the law, why, on their own princi- 
ples, should they admit those who buy and sell human 
beings? If a church can discipline an humble member 
for going to a theatre or ball, why not a wealthy one for 
owning slaves? If Northern churches will not fellow- 
ship other churches believing in sprinkling, why fellow- 
ship churches whose ministers and people believe in 
slave-holding ? 

American reformers have said hard things of the 
Church, though not more so than the German Reformers 
said of “ the Church” of their day, and of the indulgences 
which she allowed to evil-doers. When we have read 
some of the doings of great synods and general assem- 
blies in America, — not to speak of those of individual 
churches, — we have felt that reformers were hardly so 
much to be blamed for plain speech as some pretend. 
What will posterity think when it learns that great 
Presbyterian general assemblies and synods were accus- 
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tomed to convene in New York and Pennsylvania in the 
nineteenth century, to pass solemn resolutions against 
the sin of dancing, and the bad custom of sitting in 
prayer, while, “ lest the prevailing peace and tranquillity 
should be disturbed, ” all action upon the subject of 
slavery (and that while thousands of their church-mem- 
bers held slaves) was pronounced “ peculiarly improper 
and inexpedient”? What will posterity say of such a 
sentiment as this, uttered by the president of one of the 
last general conventions of Baptists, Rev. W. B. John- 
son, D. D., of South Carolina, —“ When in any country 
slavery has become a part of its settled policy, the inhab- 
itants, even Christians, may hold slaves without crime ” ? 
We do not think, further, that liberal Christians are 
generally aware that the heaviest charges ever brought 
against the evangelical churches of this country have 
been brought by honored members and organs of those 
churches. We would ask particular attention to these 
admissions from Rev. Dr. Barnes, author of-the popular 
commentary, Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, of Baltimore, a 
zealous Colonizationist, and the New York Evangelist. 
What is it, asks Dr. Barnes, that lends the most efli- 
cient sanction to slavery in this country? Then, after 
enumerating love of power, idleness, and the law, he thus 
proceeds : — 


*‘ After all, the thing which most directly interferes with all 
attempts at reformation is the fact that the system is counte- 
nanced by good men; that bishops, and priests, and deacons, that 
ministers and elders, that Sunday-school teachers and exhorters, 
that pious matrons and heiresses, are the holders of slaves, and 
that the ecclesiastical bodies of the land address no language of 
rebuke or entreaty to their consciences. ‘That will be a slow 


_ work of reformation which will be undertaken against any thing 


that has the sanction of the Church of the ‘ Living God’; for 
God meant that the Church should occupy a prominent place in 
every effort to deliver the world from sin... ... 

‘“‘ Were all the ministers and members of the churches to do 
so simple a thing as the Society of Friends, after much toil and 
effort, have done to remove from themselves the sin of slavery, 
and to stand before the world in the sublime and noble attitude of 
having no connection whatever with the system, how soon would 
the system come to an end!” 


Rey. R. J. Breckenridge thus writes : — 
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“Its [slavery’s] political aspect, we grant, is bad enough, but 
its evils, in a moral point of view, may truly be termed LxEGIon. 
The-Church has cherished it in her bosom, and sustained it by 
her example, until it has reared its head so high in the sanctuary 
as almost to BID DEFIANCE TO HER AUTHORITY. ‘This is evidently 
one of the worst signs of the times. But if we must wait for the 
civil authorities to take the lead in opposing this sin, what is it 
but an acknowledgment that politics are purer than religion. 

‘“* We are truly in a woful plight, if the Church must abandon 
her contest with sin, and lean for support upon the arm of the 
world. Perhaps nothing tends so much to perpetuate this mon- 
strous system, as the acknowledged fact that men truly pious sup- 
port it by their example. This hallows it in the eyes of the 
world. Would the Church only see to the removing of such 
props, the unsightly fabric must soon totter and fall.” 


In the spring of 1847, the New York Evangelist had 
the following most instructive, as well as frank, acknowl- 
edgment : — 


** To the shame of the Church it must be spoken, the foremost 
men in some of our philanthropic movements, in the interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the age, in the practical applications of Chris- 
tianity, in the reformation of abuses, in the vindication of the 
rights of man, are men who make no profession, and whom we 
have no reason to believe to be experimentally acquainted with 
Christianity. ‘The Church has pusillanimously left, not only the 
working oar, but the very reins, of certain necessary reforms of 
the day in the hands of men who, if not before inimical to Chris- 
tianity, will be made so by Christianity’s neglect of what it is its 
proper mission to look after. They are doing practically with all 
their might, for humanity’s sake, what the Church ought to be 
doing as heartily, through its ministry and representative men, for 
Christ’s sake. ..... 

** Woe be to religion, when irreligious men, by force of nature, 
or the tendency of the age, get ahead of the Church in morals 
and in the practical work of Christianity. In some instances they 
are already a long way ahead. And we might specify individ- 
uals and journals in this country that are far before the recog- 
nized organs of the Church in the advocacy of truth, and right- 
eousness, and liberty. It would be difficult to say whether there 
is the more disgrace or danger in a fact like this.” 


These, be it observed, are the admissions of men 
who are not only honored members of the evangelical 
churches, but who know also that, according to their own 
principles, the churches have a right to interfere in the 
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matter, and who understand too what a weight of influ- 
ence they exert. Still, notwithstanding these and other 
admissions of a like kind, justifying some of the charges 
brought against the churches (so called) by reformers, 
there are, we think, a few extenuating circumstances. 
Though churches are composed of people, they are by no 
means generally those least worthy of esteem. “ Wh 
come out?” asks Emerson; “the street is as false as the 
church.” It is untrue, generally speaking, that the 
churches in their ecclesiastical action are not, to say the 
least, a little in advance of thoroughly selfish, worldly, 
irreligious conservatives. 'They are just so far ahead of 
these upon moral and reformatory questions, as individu- 
als who are thoroughly respectable, sedate, and moral, in 
the main conscientious, and meaning to do what is about 
right, yet who are not above unworthy biases, or aloof 
from narrow prejudices, will be in advance of other indi- 
viduals in the community who have not their good qual- 
ities. . 

There is also another point which we can merely glance 


_ at in this connection. Religious bodies, calling them- 


selves churches, have many interests at stake, and there- 
fore, compared with other associations, they occupy, we 
think (we would not say it irreverently), the same rela- 
tion to them, as does the religious to the secular press. 


' The tone of the former (though there are too many ex- 


ceptions to the remark) is, generally speaking, higher 
than that of the latter. Our religious papers are edited, 
not only by professedly religious individuals, but in some 
instances by those whose tendencies are decidedly reform- 
atory, and yet they rarely meet the expectations of ear- 
nest reformers, in their mode of treating great moral and 
social questions. Why is this? Undoubtedly one rea- 
son is, that there are various interests to be consulted by 
the proprietors besides those of reform. Like the church, 
the journal has subscribers who approve or disapprove of 
Mexican wars, and of selling and drinking intoxicating 
liquor, — subscribers to the creed, like subscribers to the 
paper, dwell South as well as North. Like the church, 
the journal has supporters who are very radical, and also 
some who are very conservative. Various tastes and 
temperaments are to be consulted. It will not do in 
either case to have numbers fall off; nor must rival pa- 
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pers, any more than rival churches, profit by “an impru- 
dence.” ‘There are, in brief, various reasons why “a con- 
ciliatory, a prudent course” should be pursued, — some 
of them not entirely bad ones, and which we only refer to 
in order to prove that the Church, as the phrase is usually 
applied by Protestants, cannot by any possibility be 
much in advance of the public sentiment on reformatory 
questions. : 

On another point, suggested by what has been said, — 
the attitude of liberal Christianity and liberal Christians 
to the reformatory movements of our day, — our limits 
will not allow us to say as much as we wish. The 
preaching and writings of Dr. Channing, of a reforma- 
tory character, have had great influence upon liberal 
Christians as a religious body. Many of them feel that 
reforms are quite as much legitimate inferences from our 
fundamental religious views, as are any doctrines that we 
may hold. And yet it cannot be denied, that, owing, we 
think, mainly to the social and other conservative influ- 
ences of the city which is the stronghold of our faith, 
this is by no means true of all. We are not sure even 
that Dr. Channing’s reformatory writings do not find 
more sympathy among Christians of a different name 
than they do among our laymen, — at least in our cities 
and large towns. ‘There is this curious circumstance, — 
and we are indebted for the remark to one of our most 
conservative ministerial friends, —“ No other denomina- 
tion has so many rather radical ministers in it, and yet at 
the same time so many conservative lay members.” We 
think that our laymen, generally speaking, may be con- 
sidered as coming next in this regard to those of the 
Episcopal Church, — that church which supplies almost 
all the chaplains to our navy, which is the favorite one 
with the military, which looks distrustfully upon temper- 
ance societies, which is the only one that has not been 
disturbed by the antislavery agitation, and the adminis- 
tration of which, whatever other defect or excellence it 
may have, is singularly free from every thing that can 
give offence to any hearer, if so be he believes in the doc- 
trines of “the Church ” and likes its Liturgy. In view of 
these facts, and of another in close affinity with them, — 
namely, that earnest Unitarians are now and then found 
to prefer Episcopacy to the preaching of their own min- 
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isters, if it be vitiated, as they deem, by allusions to “ for- 
eign and exciting topics,”— this question has often been 
forced upon the minds of other earnest Unitarians : — For 
the sake of these individuals, whom we must always hold 
to our body by rather a weak bond, is it best to present 
the liberal tendencies of our faith only in connection 
with theological inquiry? Or, on the other hand, is it not 
best (while we shun an ultraism and extravagance not 
in harmony with the genius of our faith) to follow out 
also those equally strong tendencies leading to a sympa- 
thy with all that wisely aims at social improvement and 
progress? Is it not our duty to follow conscience when 
it points the same way as does a purely intellectual in- 
duction ? 

Before mentioning a further thought which has oc- 
curred to some liberal Christians, we would remark that 
we do not propose to insult our Unitarian readers (nor 
to lower ourselves), by basing any argument addressed to 
them on the poor plea of denominational policy, one to 
which, thanks in part to our loose sectarian organization, 
they are but little accustomed. We would add, also, that 
liberal Christians have cherished the thought referred to, 
whose desire to see truth spread rests on considerations 
somewhat independent of increase to sect, or the filling 
of empty pews, or the building of new Unitarian meeting- 
houses. ‘Their ideas have been somewhat these. Not 
only are there many in our own congregations, young 
people and others, who have little interest in Unitarian- 
ism, considered simply as a doctrinal system, but there is 
also another class which we should bear in mind. It is 
made up of persons throughout the whole country, who 
sympathize strongly with the reformatory movements of 
the time, who are disgusted, not only with the action or 
want of action of the Evangelical churches upon these 
questions, but also with their bigotry and their religious 
dogma, and yet who are not attracted towards our 
views because they are not satisfied with a liberal system 
of theology merely, holding as they do, indeed, that too 
much account is made everywhere of mere ‘theology. 
Now some liberal Christians think, that, if this class can 
be reached by any one of the Christian bodies in the 
land, it can be by ours. ‘They believe that our views 
have great advantages to this end, inasmuch as they are 
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little trammelled in their exhibition by church rule and 
interests and connections. They are confident that, if 
these could be fully developed in their legitimate rela- 
tions to the great moral questions of the day, — though 
they should bear no more ultra or fanatical stamp than 
they wore in Channing’s mind, —they would meet the 
wants of this large and constantly increasing class, who, 
if such truths are not presented, will inevitably swell 
the ranks of Come-outism, if not of infidelity. 

The question, how far these floating ideas and opin- 
ions are right or wrong, our limits, already exceeded, 
compel us to leave our readers to decide for themselves. 

J. P. 


Art. IV. — THE ELEMENTS OF INFLUENCE IN THE 
CHARACTER OF CHRIST.* 


Tue title of the little compilation named below sug- 
gests two trains of reflection to us, which we shall pur- 
sue with a freedom corresponding to the latitude of our 
motto. One line of reflection leads us from Christianity 
to the character of Christ, and the other leads us from 
the character of Christ to Christianity. In the one, we 
start from the fact of the spotless and unchanging worth 
which all creeds and all ages confess and venerate in 
that character; in the other, we start from the fact of 
the pure and benignant humanity which that character 
has breathed into all creeds and all ages. 

The fact stated in the first of these propositions, we 
may assume. It is admitted and unquestioned. ‘This 
unity on the moral and spiritual personality of Christ is 
a great peculiarity. It is a peculiarity, if we compare 
the character of Christ with his circumstances and with 
his mission. He was poor,— of humble position, — of 
humble occupation. He had no earthly learning, and 
though his soul was Divinely gifted, his gifts were not 
used to catch men with bewitching guile, nor to hold 





* The Words of Christ. From the New Testament. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 1847. 16mo. pp. 150. 
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them in luxurious fascination. Gentle though he was, 
his themes were awful, and though meek of spirit, he 
spoke with absolute authority. And thus he spoke in 
the hearing of men who held themselves the elect of 
nations, and in the presence of other men, who were the 
conquerors and the kings of nations. 

The fact stated respecting the character of Christ has 
peculiarity when that character is compared with other 
characters. Characters do, indeed, constantly show 
themselves, that are not bound by limits or traditions, 
but which are yet limited in their own inherent power. 
Power in none of them was spiritual or full; power in 
none of them was inward or complete. The result w as, 
that they entered but little into the essential life of Man, 
and from that little they were in no long time cast out. 
Time outlasts them; the ages leave them behind, and 
he whose very name is not lost in the thick cloud of 
distant centuries finds his only immortality in being 
nothing but a mame. Open the Lives of Plutarch, and 
observe how many names of men who had been heroes 
had no clear existence in the memory of historic Greece. 
Mythologic superstition wrapped them in oblivious fable, 
with a denser fog than any that covers Olympus, w hen 
clouds are heav iest on its summit. Take even the names 
which are highest in the light of fame and story, — to 
the studious of mankind they are but phantoms, and to 
the rest of mankind they are nothing. We have no 
occasion to travel back so far. Our assertions can be 
verified much nearer. Nor need we consult even the 
remote pages of modern biography. Examples sufli- 
ciently apposite and convincing belong almost to our 
own day and generation. The names of men who 
might now be alive are already but sounds, and ere long 
will be but echoes. What a foolish as well as vulgar 
malice was that which excited the savages of the first 
French Revolution to disturb the ashes of their kings, — 
as if a short-lived splendor had not paid its penalty to 
Time by forgetfulness among men, and by the silence of 
the grave! How sublimely might the poorest beggar ad- 
dress the most regal tyrant of Westminster Abbey or St. 
Dennis, in the grand and pathetic words of the prophet, 
— yet not exultingly, but in humility, —“ Thy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols: the 
worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee!” 
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But characters which stand in the best relations to 
men have circumscribing conditions about them, and 
seeds of mortality within them. The greatest of these 
also become little more than names. Every age has its 
own literature, and its favorite authors. Generation 
arises after generation, which knows not the worthies 
whom its predecessors celebrated. Children do not walk 
in the ways of their fathers either in wisdom or in pleas- 
ure; new men create new times, new times bring with 
them new necessities and new tastes. ‘Those, therefore, 
who instructed and amused the fathers, can no longer 
instruct or amuse the children; they are set aside for 
those who can; and they, in their turn, will be set aside 
for others. Poets whom our ancestors read with passion- 
ate admiration, we cannot read at all. Stories that 
moved them to hearty laughter or to painful sympathy 
are to us meaningless and vapid. Sermons, to which 
they listened with throbbing bosoms and devouring ears, 
are now, as their preachers, ‘mouldered into voiceless dust. 
And though every age teaches this truth, — the corrupti- 
bility, the mortality, of men’s thoughts and doings, — 
every age will insist that its own favorites are deathless. 
Yet the. greatest of these and the most inspired can gain 
but imperfect notice, and make only poor impression, 
beyond the limits of his own tongue. It is not different 
with authors of the most sublime and the most useful 
inventions. We behold in the earth stupendous achieve- 
ments from oldest time of human skill and human pow- 
r; but the arts by which these achievements were per- 
formed, and the authors by whom these arts had being, 
are alike lost, the arts to ingenuity and the authors to 
history. ‘Though this in our era cannot occur, that 
which does occur amounts almost to a similar result. 
For the discoveries of these times are so rapid, one is so 
quickly set aside, either by an improvement on itself, or 
by another different in contrivance and more effective in 
power, that the original discovery and discoverer sink at 
once into obscurity together. Even should the invention 
hold its ground, men in their bustle and cupidity give no 
thought to the benefactor to whom they owe their 
advantages, and the inventor of a machine, as the crea- 
tor of the universe, is forgotten in his work. Neither 
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as well as its intellectual, artistic, social, and material 
wants, and the ministrations of religion, of charity, of 
philanthropy, are also subject to the law of vicissitude. 
The ministers, as well as the ministrations, must undergo 
the action of the law, — to-day, known of all men, to- 
morrow, asked for by none, and remembered only by 
afew. Thus we trace the elements of death in all, so 
far as the consciousness of this visible world is con- 
cerned, — and so the elements of corruption could be 
also traced; for either bad motives are attributed to the 
best men, or a bad use is made of their best motives. 
Though many characters do earn very general approval, 
only one has been placed beyond criticism. ‘The others, 
immortal if they be, do not escape censure, and fail in 
universality of attraction. ‘The purest patriot does not 
attract the world; the sincerest philanthropist cannot 
bind centuries to his spirit; the most devoted saint is 
nothing out of his church; the reformer is regarded, 
not by those merely who are involved in the evils he re- 
bukes, but by those, also, whose opinions he attacks, as 
an antagonist, an enemy, a destroyer, a fanatic, or a 
madman. Nor does time always lay this spirit: only for 
one reformer, — for one reformer alone, —has time had 
such effect. 

But we go back and repeat, that, of the greatest men 
and best whom the world honors and remembers, each 
is to it more a name than a life. We might prove this 
by illustrations throughout all civil history and over the 
civilized world. Let us confine ourselves totwo. They 
shall be recent, and, as is natural, we shall select two that 
spoke our own tongue, and were moved by feelings as 
native to ourselves as tothem. But though immediately 
related to us, perhaps the race could not afford us two 
others more liberal in their affections to the world, or 
by the world more amply appreciated. They were not 
especially men of sanctity, but what they wanted in 
sanctity they had in compass. The men to whom we 
refer are Washington and Howard. Now would the 
humblest among us be content to bind up Washington 
or Howard with his life, to make either or both the 
spirit and the measure of his life? — No; much as we are 
below them, for this we are too near to them. No; grand 
as such men are, they are not the same yesterday, to-day, 
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and for ever, and this sameness the sameness of an en- 
during, incorruptible, inward, and living power. 

‘The peculiarity of Christ’s character these remarks will 
enable us to estimate, — its singular, its miraculous pecu- 
liarity. Philosophies and philosophers during two thou- 
sand years have been clashing in the battle of antagonist 
speculations, and each set of combatants has passed suc- 
cessively out of sight. Literatures have had the fate of 
philosophy, to decline and perish, not the bad by itself, 
but along with it the excellent. Ancient and great peo- 
ples have been lost, scattered, or exterminated. ‘The 
character of Christ still remains immaculate and un- 
changed. Immutable it continues, amidst the mutabili- 
ties of thought, amidst the mutabilities of men. Empires 
have been swept away ; in the wilderness thus created, 
other empires have been planted; these, in their turn, 
have flourished and expired; but no defacement or decay 
has touched the living character of Christ. Asia has 
been altered; Africa, at one time aroused, has sunk into 
brutal lethargy; Europe has undergone transformations 
numberless ; a world of new space has been found in 
America, and a world of new men have grown up in it; 
but, like waves beneath the sun, all these fluctuations roll 
on, and leave the character of Christ in its fixed and its 
undimmed resplendency. Theological revolutions come, 
and break up settled habits of belief; political revolu- 
tions come, and break up settled habits of submission: 
social revolutions come, and break up settled habits of 
feeling; but the belief, the submission, and the feeling, 
which bind the soul to this character, as to the centre of 
its own perfection, none of these revolutions loosen or 
unfix. ‘lhe enmities of opponent creeds, the battles of 
rival churches, bigotries and their persecutions, have had 
nothing to aid them in the life of Jesus; and although 
they have been able to pervert the meaning of his doc- 
trine, they have never been able to pervert the meaning of 
that life. Our own day has its chaos of sects, with its con- 
tradictory opinions and its confusing noises, but contra- 
dictory and confusing as they are, gather from each sect, 
as we have said, its moral idea of Jesus, and all, when 
compared, will be found in unison. Not in the world 
merely, but likewise in the Church, seasons there have 
been of sorrowful abasement; gross manners, impure 
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morals, fierce and cruel sentiments, have at times over- 
whelmed men at the altar as well as in the market-place. 
Yet have they never looked for their exemplar in the 
moral individuality of Christ. Nay, the bitter, cynical, 
sneering skepticism, which takes delight in profaning 
all that is sacred and endeared, in pulling down all that 
the heart enthrones, in laughing at all that the heart 
esteems,— that skepticism, which has spared nothing 
else, has spared the character of Christ. 

We shall now refer to some of the qualities which the 
general fact implies. It implies the reality of Christ’s 
character. ‘There is truth and there is sufhiciency in it. 
When we consider how few the actual relations of Christ 
were with the world, this is a great wonder. No one 
feels that any elements of his nature are wanting in it; 
and whatever his relations to life may be, he feels that i in 
this character he is included, embraced, and understood. 
The child feels this, and never for a moment conceives of 
Jesus as imaginary; the father, the mother, the young 
man, and the maiden feel it no less; and each takes it 
into his or her human and religious sympathies as a 
quickening reality. As regards the common ties of life, 
Christ was most isolated, but yet how bound he was ra 
man. ‘The difference is not measurable between him 
and other men whose mission had personal loneliness, — 
and among the grandest of those we may name the Bap- 
tist. Compared. with Christ, the greatest historical char- 
acters that we know seem unreal. They have their day, 
and with their day they die. Just in the degree, how- 
ever, that they have roundness and fulness of life »— Just in 
the degree that they connect themselves with what i is es- 
sential and lasting in humanity, be it by letters, by laws, 
by morals, by religion, — they gain sway over diversity 
of nations, and continue to hold it with the successive 
stages of their progress. But, judged in this manner, in- 
completeness in character is yet more fatal to its durabil- 
ity than incompleteness in principles and ideas, — as char- 
acter is more palpable than thought, — its incompleteness 
is the sooner felt, and its vitality the sooner exhausted. 

How, then, shall we estimate that wealth of spirit, that 
erandeur and harmony of being, which in the charac- 
ter of Jesus drew all races into unity in devotion to 
it? How shall we estimate that enduring inspiration, 
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which not alone answers to every human improvement, 
but is its exciting impulse and its central cause, — 
that which animates all progress, and yet transcends all 
progress? In this, independently, even, of historical evi- 
dence, we are conscious of reality. Its accordance with 
the laws of our own souls confirms its reality. ‘The wit- 
ness is within ourselves, and we cannot give the lie to 
its testimony, without convicting of falsehood our most 
primitive beliefs, our most genuine experience, our most 
unquestioned judgments, —in fact, without subverting all 
in vur spiritual constitution, intuitive or practical, that 
is the basis of knowledge or of faith. Nothing invented, 
nothing contrived, nothing artificial, could have the con- 
tinuity of life, the universality of appreciation, which 
the character of Christ has; so that if it does not pos- 
sess substantial truth, yet irreconcilable with art, inven- 
tion, or contrivance, it is the greatest of conceivable 
contradictions ; it is an effect without a cause, and this 
effect is a miracle without an author. But the qualities 
of Christ’s character we feel, as we trace them in the 
Gospel, to have consistency, harmony, unity ; we feel that 
the record is the impress of an actual existence, and that 
it can be nothing else. Sustained only by our own mind, 
this persuasion is a mental necessity; consulting the 
common sense of men, through history, ecclesiastical or 
civil, the individual is coincident with the general con- 
sciousness. ‘I'he personality of Christ, we know, has 
been doubted, and even denied. ‘The doubt or denial 
takes no hold of the understanding; either of them 
shocks the instincts of reason, and the ordinary sense of 
probability, and this moral resistance, though not a logi- 
cal confutation, is, for the most part, a sufficient one. 
There are things upon which men decide at once, and 
decide correctly. This point, the reality of Christ’s char- 
acter, is among such things. It needs not to be crit- 
ics or antiquarians, it needs no deep research through 
documents and traditions, to be certain that the character 
of Jesus, — Jesus of Nazareth, — though such as none on 
earth besides could claim, was still the character of a 
man,— of an actual man,—a man that was in company 
with his brethren, and was like unto them, —a man that 
lived, that suffered, and that died. ‘Though every tradi- 
tion which attests this were forgotten, though every doc- 
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ument — except the Gospel — which bears record of it 
were destroyed, the Gospel itself, the Gospel alone, 
would be abundant confirmation. 

After centuries have rolled along, we can discriminate 
on canvas the picture which had its original in life from 
that which had only its image in the fancy of the artist, 
though no name be discovered, and no history be extant. 
But the moral delineation of Christ in the Gospel bears 
the stamp of a more decided certainty, a more manifest 
reality. ‘The outward evidence does not, however, fail in 
the least, and though it neither needs help nor asks it 
from the inward testimony, this inward testimony gives 
to the outward evidence spirituality and elevation. It is 
not a mere naked, curious, or ancient fact we are demon- 
strating, but one dear to the human soul, one precious to 
the human race. 

The fact which forms the basis of these remarks im- 
plies the perfect beauty of Christ’s character. Beauty of 
the highest kind never wears out, never dies; it moves 
awakened souls in every place, and it moves them al- 
ways. Absolute beauty is to feeling what absolute truth 
is to reason; it has no dates or eras, it has no novelty or 
oldness; independent on opinions, tastes, or fashions, 
it is immutable and perfect in itself. Thus it is with 
beauty in nature. Fresh as when first created is the 
morning beauty of the rising sun; and his strength of 
splendor i is still as young, when at his setting he floods 
the western heavens with his glory. ‘The evening star 
does not grow dim with age, the moon does not with 
cycles decline in loveliness, and the earth, which swims 
amidst them all in brightness, gives their brightness back, 
and is, as themselves, as fair as ever. Fair always, and 
grand, this earth, ; goodly to look upon, and live in; inex- 
haustible and benign to successive and increasing ‘gener- 
ations, as they come on and depart from it. ‘he moun- 
tain and the ocean fail not in their power; the cataract 
among the woods ceases not from its lonely song; the 
birds stop not their music in the grove; jewels still spar- 
kle in the grass ; cloud-shaped wonders are visions in the 
sky; forest, and hill, and stream, and lake, and meadow, 
and vineyard, and orchard, and corn- Geld, and garden, 
and human dwelling, and the forms and sounds of all liv- 
ing things, are ever ‘the same, for beauty to the senses, 
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and beauty to the soul. But all beauty must, indeed, 
be to the soul: this, then, can be only beauty given to the 
soul-through the medium of the senses. It is the Crea- 
tor’s Spirit whence comes all that is good and lovely, 
conversing with our spirits by means of all that is grate- 
ful to the senses and to fancy. And Art is the means of 
a similar communion between our minds and the minds 
of our higher brethren, — of those by whose transcendent 
conceptions we are moved through forms and sounds 
equally transcendent. Our remark concerning beauty in 
nature will also apply to beauty in art. That which is 
nearest in art to perfection is the nearest to immortality, 
the nearest to the universal, the nearest to an ideal all- 
comprehensive and all-enduring. Buildings, for instance, 
we have patterns of from ancient ages, of shape and 
structure so comely and proportioned, that, in gazing on 
them, the eye is never wearied, nor the imagination ever 
satiated. Statues remain to us, in whole or parts, of 
which the same may be said, statues of women, of men, 
of animals, which placed their makers above kings, — 
statues which were coveted by the proudest nations, 
which delighted distant ages, which still enchant the 
world, and ever will enchant it. So of pictures, too: 
though the canvas, with the divine tracings and color- 
ings that overspread it, may dissolve, yet, so pathetic and 
true are some of the conceptions which genius, moved by 
the spirit of devotion or the spirit of humanity, has left us, 
that the merest transcripts affect us to reverence or to 
tears, and will so affect men while a copy or a print of 
them continues in existence. But there is a beauty in 
humanity that infinitely surpasses any that it beholds out 
of itself, —that surpasses all above it in the sky, all 
around it on the earth, — that surpasses whatever genius 
has devised, and skill created, shaped, or deline ated, in 
temple, statue, painting, — not in the splendor merely of 
its wondrous examples of loveliness and majesty, but in 
its common average of being, in the sweetness of infancy, 
in the grace of childhood, in the bloom and strength of 
youth, in the full action of maturity, in age, placid and 
subdued, crowned by years with the spotless diadem of 
snowy locks. These, however, are still but stages of the 
transient; like all other outward things, they belong to 
time, not to the eternal. ‘To the immortal in man, to 
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the eternal in being, pertains absolute and essential 
beauty, and that is the beauty of goodness, the beauty of 
holiness. Consider this beauty in its humblest grade, in 
its narrowest exercise, — consider it in the workings of 
the simplest heart, in the most lowly home, in the subju- 
gation of self, in thoughtfulness for others, in aflections, 
duties, charities, and piety, — is there any thing within 
the hollow apne of heaven, or on the solid globe of 
earth,so lovely? Is there any dream of the fancy, made 
visible on canvas, any ecstasy of the heart, made audible 
in music, that can compare with the grandeur of a good 
man’s virtue, with the joy of a good man’s hope? No, 
for he sees visions which have no pictures for the earthly 
eye, and he dreams dreams that have no meaning for the 
earthly ear; and there is a fruition in his virtue, and a 
rapture in his hope, which the earthly heart does not con- 
ceive, and cannot. Yet the best man dares not chal- 
lenge judgment from his Maker, nor even from his 
brother. Moral beauty is not complete until you find a 
character in unison with creation, in unison with the Cre- 
ator, in unison with humanity, in unison with itself; 
gentle, yet strong; blameless, yet pitiful; with piety and 
benevolence perfectly blended in the love of God and 
the love of man. In such a character as this, we should 
see our nature, as to feeling, thought, and action, in fault- 
less harmony, perfect in its inward order, perfect in its 
outward relations. ‘T’o such a character as this, all beau- 
ty around it would be only as an atmosphere, and by the 
light reflected through it from above, we should behold all 
things beaming in a clear and celestial lustre. Such a 
character is that of Jesus. ‘I'hence it is, that it is the de- 
sire of all nations; thence it is, that he is the light of all 
ages ; thence it is that, as he is lifted up, contemplated, 
and understood, he will draw all men unto him, attracted 
to him lovingly, by divine goodness that is in his soul, 
and by divine beauty that is on his face. 

The fact on which we have been commenting implies 
the power of Christ’s character. The qualities of this 
character which we have already noted, as they are ele- 
ments of power, are elements that endow power with in- 
destructible life, and enlarge more and more the sphere 
of its exercise. ‘The power which is in the character of 
Christ — a power incident to its reality and its beauty — 
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is vital and eternal ; the power which goes out from the 
character of Christ is infinitely inspiring and infinitely 
expansive. It is a power, therefore, that amidst the tran- 
sient is not fleeting, and amidst the changing is not mu- 
table ; which surrounding warfare does not disturb, which 
disorders do not confuse, which sin cannot infect, which 
apostasies cannot unsettle. The reality of Christ’s char- 
acter, out of which come the dominion and durability of 
its power, is the reality of the highest truth, the highest 
truth of reason and the highest truth of faith. The sen- 
ses have their truth, the imagination has its truth, the 
practical understanding has its truth; but the senses per- 
ish with the body, and the imagination varies with cul- 
ture, and the practical understanding must adapt itself to 
expediency or circumstances; none of them rise to the 
everlasting principles of the soul, and to its everlasting 
relations. ‘The truth in Christ does not exclude the co- 
operation of the senses, the imagination, the practical 
understanding, but the origin or the end of its energy is 
not in them; both in origin and end this truth is spiritual. 
The beauty of Christ’s character is as spiritual as its truth, 
and it is as spiritually apprehended. Not by the eye of 
the body, but by the cleared and regenerated eye of the 
soul, can it be discerned, not to the fancy alive merely to 
human genius can it be ‘revealed, but to that innate ca- 
pacity of the immortal heart, which only perfection can 
satisty, for which it longs in its wildest mistakes, for 
which it gropes in its utmost blindness. The order of 
sentiment to which this beauty is conformable, the class 
of emotions which the-influence of it excites, are those 
which fit man to aspire after and to enjoy a happiness 
that belongs only to the deathless attributes and death- 
less susceptibilities of the human spirit. ‘The goodness 
which constitutes the beauty of Christ’s character is no 
more a matter of instinct or affection, than the truth 
which constitutes its reality 1 is a matter of worldly saga- 
city or temporal experience. It is not as the feeling to- 
wards kindred, or to friends, or to companions, or to par- 
ties, or to churches; it is not as the feeling with which 
we regard our country, nay, not even as that more ample 
charity which makes man an object of our benevolence, 
only because he is of our species. ‘These, any or all of 
them, fail to illustrate that goodness, which is not moved 
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towards humanity in partiality or passion, but embraces 
it in the whole compass of its undying existence. And 
although the action of this goodness in our characters 
imparts a measure of its own sacredness to every relation 
we bear to our kindred, our friends, our country, and our 
race, it elicits aspirations and desires that go beyond 
such relations and above them, along the line of endless 
duration, and up to the mysterious heavens. The power 
of Christ’s character, flowing out as it does from truth 
and goodness, acting as it does on faith and love, is in no 
wise similar to the power of this world. The power of 
Christ’s character, as it springs from that which is immor- 
tal, acts on that which is immortal. It can neither be 
conquered nor corrupted. It is not so with the power of 
this world. Nothing belongs to it that is inward or im- 
mortal; the man who is most potent in this world is so 
not by himself, but by his circumstances, — by something 
that is out from him, rather than in him; the sway, too, 
that he wields, is not in men, but over men; or if in 
men, only by means of those weaknesses to which none 
of them would willingly confess. 'The man who rules by 
force is outward in his instruments, in his achievements; 
outward in his influence, and perishable in his aims. 
Riches are not a man, nor part of a man, —and but the 
lowest accidents of a man: their power in the world is 
not small, but it is no power that comes out of a man; 
it is no power that goes into a man; it comes from the 
outside of one, it stops on the outside of the other; soon, 
between the two, it sickens, dies upon the barren space, 
and finds there its unconsecrated and its unremembered 
grave. Genius, it is to be acknowledged, is of the man, 
and in him, and only by the soul does it govern the man 
it gains; but genius, too, besides being partial and im- 
perfect, has many external limitations, many external ob- 
structions. Immortal truth, immortal goodness, only,’can 
meet the highest conditions of the human spirit : in the life 
of Christ these were incarnate; in the character of Christ 
they are eternal. Power went out from his person, as he 
walked the streets of Jerusalem; but not now dependent 
on presence or on place, a greater power goes out from 
his character among men, not for their phy sical, but their 
spiritual restoration. 

Thus, in respect to its influence, we can set no limits 
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to this character. All great characters have a force that 
impels, and yet attracts, but the orbits within which 
they act are rarely immense, and in the course of time 
these orbits become gradually contracted. Different from 
this, the character of Christ is as a central sun in the 
moral universe of humanity, putting forth its beams con- 
stantly to more distant regions, illuminating always 
an increasing surface, and piercing into its depths with a 
fertilizing heat. ‘The character of Christ must ever, by 
its spiritual vitality, be realizing itself, reproducing it- 
self, in the moral history of mankind. It has never been 
dormant, never wholly without effect, in any age of 
Christendom; but as thought and culture quicken men’s 
activity and deepen their reflection, as the religious sen- 
timent enters into both, every form of human life will 
evince the diffusive energy of Jesus in the world. 
Within the souls of individuals this will be more strong- 
ly and more truly felt ; and the divine Christ which the 
Gospels give us will be that from which the spiritual 
Christ formed in the hearts of men will have being and 
breath. Such individuals must grow in number and 
grow in power,— however unseen, however unfelt, they 
are growing in number and growing in power. ‘T'aking 
the view which we do of the moral reality and moral 
beauty, the truth and goodness, which the character of 
Christ includes, the law of its influence is certain, and 
its progressive dominion inevitable. ‘The individuals in 
whom the character is realized, as they become numer- 
ous, if they should never constitute the mass of society, 
will have no small share in the determination of its 
character. As the mind which was in Christ Jesus, as 
the sentiments which were in his heart, shape the inward 
and outward existence of men and women, in every sta- 
tion and in every employment, the community must, by 
necessity, exhibit in an aggregate form the improvement 
of its separate elements. If low, vain, false, dishonest, 
harsh, proud, cruel passions were overcome in many in- 
dividual lives; if holy purposes, pure feelings, heavenly 
tempers, — a conscience strict, but Christian, incorrupti- 
ble, but not intolerant, —a hatred of all injustice, of all 
oppression, a love of equal rights, of equal liberties, — fair- 
ness of judgment, and largeness of mercy, — if these were 
profoundly and practically made actual in the spirits of 
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many, and in their conduct ; — if, indeed, it were so even 
in a few, no community is so dark that they would not 
enlighten, no community is so dead that they would not 
awaken. The man would carry the influence of them 
from his private to his public relations; the influence 
would go with him from the sheltered hearth to the open 
market-place, from professional and business activity to 
political exertion, and from political exertion to the so- 
lemnity of legislation. How much of bitter and blind 
opinion it would break down; how much of hard-hearted 
habit it would exterminate ; how much of ferocious and 
traditional prejudice it would sweep away; how many 
bondages it would loosen, how many captives it would 
free, how many sorrows it would alleviate; how many 
butcheries it would stop, and in their stead establish 
brotherly kindness, uprightness, wisdom, and charity! 

That such results will come from the power of Christ’s 
character, our hope leads us to anticipate; that such 
have been its results hitherto, and are. so now, our 
faith and history and observation united confirm. But 
these results will increase and spread; from homes 
they will spread over neighbourhoods; from neigh- 
bourhoods over nations; in nations they will gain force 
in every church, in every cabinet, in every senate ; if they 
cannot abolish evils, they will lessen them, and if they 
cannot make earth an image of heaven, they will cause 
it to be not as in so much it is an image of hell. Yes, 
Christ is, indeed, the miracle of humanity. By what 
designation more appropriate shall we designate him ? 
He is truly the wonder, as well as the ideal of ¢ our nature, 
the exemplar of our practice, —he that rose upon the 
age with a goodness which nothing in the age inspired; 
he that had love as embracing, as impartial, as the 
heavens, when souls were stern “and hearts contracted ; 
he that gave to the world the living spirit of God’s 

truth, when scribes not instructed unto the kingdom 
would enforce the deadly letter of man’s tradition ; he 
that spake as none before had ever spoken, yet whose 
words were plain to childhood; he that looked on guilt 
with abhorrence, but on the stricken sinner with ineflable 
compassion; he that lived ever in converse with the un- 
seen, but walked among mortals in all gracious and 
gentle offices; he that had excellence so endearing, that 
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we feel him to be our brother, brother of our kindred, 
brother of our trust,— yet was this excellence so per- 
fect, that in the holy sight of the Creator it was the obe- 
dience of a spotless son. 

We are now to enter on the second line of observa- 
tion which we proposed, — from the character of Christ 
to Christianity, — and to dwell on the humanity, merci- 
ful, holy, and solemnized, which Christianity derives 
from the never-ceasing influence of that character. 

No other religion has so much of an immaterial sub- 
limity ; yet no other is so vital with every simple and 
home-bred feeling. When we draw around our hearts 
the associations and influences of Christianity, the very 
thought of guilt or grossness is strange and startling. 
God is the pure, the holy, and he is the Spirit to which 
alone the soul must offer worship. ‘The Gospel, which 
is the word of Christ, declares this; yet he is the Father 
also, and, by the same word, so revealed. Even by the 
most outrageous struggle of imagination, we cannot 
think of Christ as otherwise than perfect. ‘To recall 
him to our memory is at once to scatter darkness, pas- 
sion, and to let into our bosoms a flood of sunshine. 
There have been many great souls among men; but on 
which of them do we look with the awe, and yet the 
love, with which we look on him? ‘There have been 
many noble books written, but which of them do we 
read with the same solemnity of thought as that with 
which we study the records of the New Testament? 
Whether we regard the Gospel in reference to its views 
of God, of Christ, of duty, of life, of futurity, its spiritu- 
ality and sublimity have no parallel. But, with all this, 
its loving and human adaptations are far more wonder- 
ful. The life of Jesus, which forms its centre and its 
origin, is the body and the being of this truth. Chris- 
tianity is the only religion which has its principles thus 
clad in the body and the being of a human exemplar. 
And in that, what an exemplar has our nature furnished! 
Take him in his infancy in Bethlehem, — there he is 
cradled in human affections. Follow him in his whole 
course of life afterwards,-——he is soothing, purifying, 
expanding, and exalting these affections. His great 
doctrine — that which he called especially his own — 
was the supremacy of love; and his whole range of 
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miracles was but an illustration of how much Heaven 
was the friend of this doctrine. The resurrection of 
Lazarus was the consecration of friendship; the water 
turned into wine, a benediction on the cheerfulness of 
life; the raising of the widow’s son, a tribute to the 
holiness of parental affection; the restoration of the 
centurion’s servant, a condemnation of national ani- 
mosity; the feeding of the multitude, a voice of pity 
for our most lowly wants. And was it not the same 
human spirit which restored the blind to the blessed 
light, — which gave reason to the tortured brain, — 
which gave health to the fevered pulse, and the leper 
back to society and a home? But why refer to the 
marvellous? It is even more beautifully uttered in his 
intercourse and his words,—in his blessing upon chil- 
dren, in his kind looks on the unhappy, in his approach 
to the forsaken, — in every narrative and parable, which 
is always a story or a picture of Divine mercy or human 
charity. 

The human association by which Christianity reveals 
God to the soul as a Father is in itself a gospel. The 
power of this idea in worship alone is humanizing, 
causing it no longer to be the tribute of fear, in the reek- 
ing stream and the gasping victim, but the uplifting of 

cleansed hands, and the free offering of trusting hearts. 
That truly is a sentiment of immense moral efficacy 
which familiarizes thoughts of God by uniting them 
with a primitive affection, which identifies the ‘love of 
him with the love of goodness, and which consecrates 
every effort to advance human happiness into an act of 
homage. Devotional Christianity becomes thus an in- 
vigorating life in practical Christianity. The object of 
the Gospel is not, with a false sublimity, to enthrone 
God on heights unapproachable to human emotion, but 
rather to endear him to every pure affection. The the- 
orist may reason on God’s existence and attributes ; 
the fanatic may enshroud him in darkness and terror; 
but it is the benign office of Christianity to make the 
knowledge of him hope, strength, guidance, and conso- 
lation. 

A mighty moral efficacy, likewise, resides in the iden- 
tification which Christ asserts of himself with humanity. 
Nor is it without import that he commonly illustrates this 
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relation of himself to our nature by instances taken from 
among the outcast and the poor. He puts himself in 
direct opposition to that selfish tendency which repels 
affinity with the obscure and the suffering, and claims 
kindred only with the notable, and toils hardly, often 
meanly, to be among or near to the distinguished. The 
habits and tendencies of the East— that region of re- 
ligious isolations, of bigoted exclusiveness, of eternal 
castes — mark by contrast this broad, liberal, divine 
amplitude of Christ’s humanity with singular and dis- 
tinctive grandeur. ‘The poor, the sad, the miserable, 
whom the false worshippers of the true God, and the 
true worshippers of false gods, held alike away from, 
were those whom Christ came near to, whose cause and 
whose concerns he regarded as his own. The hungry, 
the thirsty, the sick, the imprisoned, — the indigent, in 
fact, and the forsaken, — the beings of the world without 
attractive or brilliant accessories, — these were his Jitt/le 
ones, and his were their interests. And, while we now 
write with this most beautiful aspect of Christ to our 
“ mind’s eye,” we have certain matters in the outward 
forms of our present Christianity brought into view, 
which chill the exultation and moderate the enthusiasm 
wherewith we were ready to glory in the effects of this 
Ideal among the churches. The positive actualities of 
the things that we have seen, or may see, even in the 
temples ‘of Jesus, come dampingly on the memory, and 
teach us the lesson of reserve. ‘The personal luxury, the 
selfish comfort, — the studied vanity, —the locked-up 
exclusiveness, — the expense and finery, that bring fash- 
ion into prayers, that intensify emulation and pamper 
pride in the very sphere of prayer, — the gawd and show 
and display in the Sabbath congregation, that often 
shame the glitter of the ballet or the ballroom, — these 
and other appearances, which may be noted in the very 
sanctuaries of religion, admonish us that the workings of 
the spirit of Christ are not always to be judged even on 
the Sunday surface of Christendom. Separations and 
distinctions are too often all over that surface most 
offensively manifest. The rich and poor do not meet 
together before the Lord, and a palpable and _ practical 
denial is frequently given, before the altar of a common 
faith, to the doctrine of a common nature. 
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Still, this identification of Christ with humanity has 
worked, and does work, blessedly for man. ‘To it we owe 
much of all that Christianity has achieved on earth. If 
Christianity, like its author, has gone about doing good ; 
if it has explored every region where man and misery 
have had existence; if it has made every century and 
every country venerable with institutions of charity and 
monuments of piety, — we owe it all to the life which 
it has drawn from Jesus. The virtues which Christian- 
ity especially appreciates are those which show them- 
selves in a gentle humanity. Many of the qualities 
which paganism dignified as virtues were but stern 
and resisting passions, and in the moral excellences of 
Judaism there was much that was austere and anti- 
social. But those qualities which Christianity respects 
are such as refine and calm the spirit, —such as render 
men to each other mutually forbearing and mutually 
attractive. Cruel things have, no doubt, been done, for 
which Christian authority has been pleaded ; but the 
very sophistry of persecution has found nothing to sus- 
tain it in any trait of the personal character of Christ. 
But take Christianity with all its faults, it has given a 
force, a compass, and an elevation to the sentiment of 
mercy, which almost makes it a new and a positive rev- 
elation. 

In conclusion, we notice the dignity and solemnity 
which Christianity imparts to human life. If Christ, 
when he received the child, caused some wonder to his 
disciples, it was that they saw not, as he did, the grand- 
eur of its nature infolded in its weakness. That spirit 
which we observe in his life has been preserved in his 
religion; and by it, as well as by its author, infancy is 
embosomed and venerated. Still deeper the interest is, 
of course, with which it invests the family. ‘There it 
lays the foundation of its best institutions; there it 
raises the altar of its truest worship; and there it origi- 
nates a union, which foreshadows the society of the 
saints. If from this we go to the world at large, with 
what reflections must we look out upon its populations! 
How must we think of its manifold tribes, — how must 
we gaze upon that awful throng of hundreds of millions 
of every shade, and spreading from pole to pole! At 
this instant, many are going to their eternal fate; others 
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are drawing their first breaths. The throngs of which we 
are now members are in a few years to be all dead, and 
to ‘leave their bodies in the dust on which they are walk- 
ing; and, as the earth rolls on, and as the unaltered sun 
rises over it and sets, through centuries upon centuries, 
the drama is repeated, these millions disappear, and 
other millions, who knew them not, come to replace 
them! And what are they all? What does Christian- 
ity tell us of them? It tells us they are imperishable 
souls, —and not alone imperishable, but infinitely pro- 
gressive. Unlike other systems, Christianity does not 
conceal death,— does not disguise it by a false shroud, 
but presents it in all its reality; and that awful interest 
which Christianity alone has created, with which Chris- 
tianity has invested all objects, arises from the associa- 
tions of death and immortality which Christianity has 
thrown around them. As Christianity looks towards 
the invisible in one direction, and towards Christ in 
another, to the one with a divine hope, and to the 
other with a divine faith, she unites memory and antici- 
pation in an interest at once human and infinite. And 
this we feel when the Christian spirit is in us, wherever 
Christianity has an institution or a monument. When 
we are where the Saviour labored and died; when we 
are where his martyrs preached and bled; when we sit 
under the ruins of the dark monastic pile, and wander 
in the solemn cloisters, through which the dim, religious 
light was wont to stream, and matin and vesper melody 
to flow; when we pass through the place of tombs, 
whether the stone be there but of yesterday, or have on 
it the moss of years, whether the Protestant has inscribed 
on it a text of Scripture, or the Catholic a pathetic 
prayer for the peace of the departed; when we linger 
where religion has had her contests, where she has 
fought her good fight and kept her faith, be it in the 
ruins of Rome, be it in Alpine valleys, be it in the 
plains of France, be it in the library of Wickliffe, in the 
Patmos of Luther, or in the prison of Servetus, — be it 
on St. Paul’s cross, in the throng of Smithfield, or among 
the rocks of Scotland, — be it of Romanism for its mass, 
of Episcopalianism for its mitre, of Puritanism for its 
independence, of Presbyterianism for its synods ; — Chris- 
tianity has connected them all with human history by 
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manifestations of the loftiest of human sentiments; it 
has sublimed them all with the glory of a spiritual desire, 
or the majesty of an upright conscience. H. G. 





Art. V.—EVERETT’S ORATIONS AND SPEECHES.* 


Tue series of Mr. Everett’s oratorical triumphs begins 
with the oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
society of Harvard University in 1824, which is the first 
in the order of his collected discourses as published. ‘To 
have been present at, and to remember, that occasion, is 
some consolation for being no longer young. The anni- 
versary exercises of that society are always attractive, and 
seldom fail in collecting a numerous audience, remarka- 
ble for intelligent apprehension and that mysterious and 
magnetic sympathy which at once kindles and supports 
a speaker. Around and near the orator, on such occa- 
sions, are assembled the elder graduates of the college, to 
whom years have given gentleness of judgment and ten- 
derness of feeling; before him are the young scholars, 
fresh from the brooding wing of their Alma Mater, a 
critical and fastidious audience, intolerant of common- 
place, but vividly responsive to every touch of genius; 
while from the galleries, crowded with graceful and in- 
telligent women, without whose favor neither orator nor 
poet deems his triumphs complete, that fine feminine in- 
fluence is rained, which has done so much to purify and 
elevate the literature of modern times. 

But to that particular occasion an element of interest 
and enthusiasm was added more than commensurate to 
all the rest. It is only to the younger part of our read- 
ers that we need add that that element was the presence 
of Lafayette, who had landed in the country only about 
a week before. Generations may pass away before so 
animating and suggestive a theme is offered to a public 
speaker as was afforded by the face and form of that 
admirable person. It was the late Sir Robert Peel, we 





* Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions. By Evwarp Everett. 
In two volumes. Boston: Little & Brown. 8vo. pp. 670, 674. 


















































1850.] Visit of Lafayette. 397 
believe, who made use of the expression, “the electric 
shock of a nation’s gratitude.” And never was the lan- 
guage more appropriate than to the visit of Lafayette. 
One electric thrill of feeling ran through the whole 
nation, and vibrated in every breast. To the old men, 
his contemporaries, his countenance was a renewal of 
their youth, while to the young he was a visible piece of 
history, bending with the recollections and associations 
of the two most eventful revolutions the world has ever 
seen. ‘The great shades of Washington and Napoleon 
seemed to be at his side, giving dignity to his expression, 
and weight to his words. Our people are of an excitable 
temperament, and much addicted to hero-worship, and 
the fervor of feeling awakened by the presence of a man 
who had led so noble and consistent a life, who had done 
and suffered so much, and who had such immense claims 
upon our gratitude, was such as can now hardly be re- 
called by those who partook of it, much less conveyed to 
others. Young and old, men and women, the city and 
the country, the cultivated and the ignorant, were all 
lifted off their feet, and borne along by the irresistible 
torrent of enthusiastic pride and gratitude. All power- 
ful emotions are levelling in their influence, and before 
the sweeping flame of that deep-hearted excitement, all 
ordinary distinctions were melted down, and the whole 
land spoke in one voice and with one language. ‘The 
great heart of the nation throbbed with one impulse. 
When we say that the presence of Lafayette on such 
an occasion was a piece of unexampled good-fortune 
to an orator, we mean, of course, an orator worthy of 
the opportunity, for to an indifferent speaker it would 
have been an ordeal to be shunned, and not courted. 
The dulness of a dull man would have been peculiarly 
intolerable, for it would have brought down the exalted 
spirits of the audience, and cooled the glow of their en- 
thusiasm. But in Mr. Everett the society had found a 
man worthy of the hour. He was at that time, though 
young in years, a ripe scholar and a good one, with an 
air and presence full of the consciousness of fresh hopes 
and unworn energies. His mind had been enriched by 
diligent study, and by the observation of men and man- 
ners, at home and abroad. He was already widely and 
favorably known, as a scholar and writer who had de- 
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served well of the rising literature of his country. He 
had done much, and given assurance of more, and both 
records and promises attended upon his steps. ‘To these 
substantial gifts and accomplishments were added the ex- 
ternal adv antages of an orator ;— an expressive counte- 
nance; a graceful, though somewhat formal manner; a 
voice sweet, powerful, and flexible; and an enunciation 
singularly clear and distinct. 

Under these fortunate circumstances, and with these 
capacities to profit by them, he rose before an audience 
filling to its utmost capacity the old church in Cam- 
bridge, now numbered with the things that were, to 
deliver the oration upon the Circumstances favorable to 
the Progress of Literature in America, which occupies the 
first thirty pages of the first volume of the present publi- 
cation. As we now have it, it is a production which 
may be read with unalloyed pleasure, but not always 
with unqualified assent. ‘There can be but one opinion 
as to the beauty of the style, the felicity of the allusions, 
the comprehensive grasp with which the subject is seized 
and presented, the wide range of reading brought into 
play, and never violently or pedantically, and the vivid 
eloquence of particular passages; but upon the sound- 
ness of all of its conclusions we may reasonably pause. 
It is more like the persuasive argument of a brilliant 
advocate, than the summing up of an impartial judge. 
The case is stated rather too strongly in favor of the 
necessary and inevitable connection between popular 
institutions and a vital and progressive literature. ‘The 
most zealous republican, if he be candid, must acknowl- 
edge that literature may flourish and has flourished un- 
der despotic governments, and may languish and has 
languished under popular institutions, and, indeed, that it 
is difficult to say of any one political element, that it has 
been uniformly favorable to literary growth. But, com- 
mended as the orator’s views then were by his graceful 
and persuasive delivery, and under the cordial influences 
of the occasion, he was heard with no misgivings and no 
dissent. ‘The sympathies of his audience went with 
him in a rushing stream, as he painted in glowing hues 
the political, social, and literary future of our country. 
They drank with thirsty ears his rapid generalizations and 
his sparkling rhetoric. The whole assembly put on one 
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countenance of admiration and assent. As, with skilful 
and flying hand, the orator ran over the chords of national 
pride and patriotic feeling, every bosom throbbed in uni- 
son to his touch; and when the fervid declamation of 
the concluding paragraph was terminated by the simple 
pathos of the personal address to Lafayette, his hearers 
were left in a state of emotion far too deep for tumultuous 
applause. ‘Tears stood in old men’s eyes, and uncon- 
sciously streamed down venerable cheeks, and the faces 
of the young and lovely, touched by light from heaven, 
became like the faces of angels. 

For many years after, Mr. Everett’s services were in 
constant demand for those occasional discourses of which 
our people are so fond, and he responded to the claims 
made upon him with untiring industry and invincible 
good-nature. In this department, he had no rival near 
the throne, with the single exception of Mr. Webster, 
whose professional and _ political engagements rarely per- 
mitted him to gratify the public in that way. Wherever 
he went, he was followed by troops of ardent youths, who 
gave him large draughts of unqualified admiration, and 
many of whom paid him the delicate compliment of imi- 
tation. We recall, certainly with no complacent sense of 
superiority for the colder heart of manhood, the boyish en- 
thusiasm with which we ourselves hung upon his accents 
in those days. He seemed to express and embody our 
dreams of an accomplished scholar and a finished man. 
To miss hearing him whenever he addressed the public 
was an annoyance which arose almost to the dignity of 
a misfortune. And to this day we confess an incapacity 
to apply any thing like an impartial judgment to his ear- 
lier discourses, because they are so indissolubly associated 
with all the entrancements and illusions of youth. The 
fresh gales of the morning blow round us as we read, and 
the dew of hope lies bright once more upon the untried 
world. ‘T'o us there are words between the lines. Faces 
now unknown on earth throng back upon us, and we 
listen again to voices long locked in the “ rugged cell ” of 
death. In that Nestor-like spirit of disparaging compari- 
son, so apt to come with coming years, we have some- 
times asked ourselves, not merely whether there was any 
one now capable of awakening such enthusiasm in young 
natures, but whether the feeling itself still survived, — 
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whether any fairy shapes of enchantment yet lingered in 
the morning twilight of life, unscared by the invading 
blaze of “ useful knowledge. % 

But Mr. Everett has no need of any such recollections 
or associations as these, to magnify the merits of his dis- 
courses, whether of an earlier or later growth. They can 
fairly stand upon their own claims, and meet the test of 
the most sober criticism ; and one of the first considera- 
tions which they suggest is the amount of solid work 
which they represent. Here are no less than eighty-one 
orations and speeches, some of them, it is true, short, and 
readily thrown off, but, on the other hand, many of them 
long, elaborate, and carefully prepared. Now a single 
occasional discourse, of an hour in length, to be pro- 
nounced before a fastidious audience, especially if the 
speaker have a reputation to maintain, is no light matter. 
Lord Lyndhurst is reported to have said, on some occa- 
sion, that, if any man thought it an easy matter to write 
a leading article for a daily newspaper in London, he 
advised him to try. In like manner, if any one thinks 
it easy to prepare a discourse which shall be adapted to 
the meridian of a Boston or Cambridge audience, we 
commend him to make the experiment. But when we 
come to twenty or thirty of such performances, the task 
swells into a formidable magnitude and difficulty. If 
any one were told in early manhood, that, before his 
death, he should be called upon to write and pronounce 
eighty-one orations and speeches, we think he would 
stand aghast at the doom, and pray, by way of commu- 
tation of sentence, to be allowed to undertake an epic 
poem, a history of China, a treatise on conic sections, or 
an essay on the polarization of light. But all this Mr. 
Everett has done in the course of some twenty-five years. 
And even this substantial result represents but a part of 
his intellectual activity; for during this period he was 
either a professor in Harvard Univ ersity, or a representa- 
tive in Congress, or Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, or Minister of the United States in Great 
Britain, and in all these places distinguished for the 
faithful discharge of every trust, and the conscientious 
performance of every duty. Consistent and continuous 
industry we hold to be one of the rarest of virtues; and 
among the few who have come within the range of our 
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own personal observation whom we deem entitled to be 
called truly industrious men, and we think we could 
count them upon the fingers of our two hands, Mr. Ev- 
erett is entitled to a high place. In him we observe 
that almost passionate love of labor which characterized 
Cicero, Sir William Jones, Burke, and Cuvier. 

Various as are these discourses in their subjects, and in 
the occasions that produced them, they all bear a decided 
family likeness. ‘The style is always finished, graceful, 
and flexible; a style of transparent polish, so carefully 
wrought that the carefulness is rarely apparent and never 
offensive; a style penetrated with the perfume of sound 
scholarship and fine taste. Though an elaborate, it is an 
honest style; that is, it is the natural utterance of a mind 
so vigilant, so observant, so meditative, so richly stored 
with knowledge so various, a memory s0 retentive and 
a taste so fastidious, that he could hardly write otherwise 
than he does. Indeed, a man’s style is a part of his mind, 
just as his movements and the tones of his voice are a part 
of his bodily presence, and enter into our conceptions of his 
personal identity. If we would have him write in a dif- 
ferent way, we must have hima different man. It is true 
that we do not find in Mr. Everett’s writings careless de- 
fects redeemed by careless graces; nor homely idiomatic 
directness ; nor epigrammatic point; nor that picturesque 
mosaic which is made up of chips of aphorism and crys- 
tals of poetry; nor those terse and racy expressions which 
take the wings of proverbs and fly over the land ; nor those 
inimitable felicities of phrase which dart from the heart 
of genius like lightning from the cloud. He does not 
write like Cobbett, or Carlyle, or Emerson, or Franklin, 
or Sydney Smith. In short, he writes in the style in 
which he was born to write, and he has not lost any of 
the legitimate advantages to which he was entitled in 
aiming at those to which he had no natural claim. 
Many, as a matter of taste, doubtless prefer a more un- 
dress style, and in efforts of a business-like character, 
where there is a definite object proposed, as in arguments 
to a jury or legislative debates, we should certainly ad- 
vise a rougher and plainer way of presenting the subject. 
But it should be borne in mind that the occasions which 
gave birth to these discourses were ceremonial occasions, 
in which the thoughts are expected to appear in full dress. 
VOL. XLIX.— 4TH 8. VOL. XIV. NO. III. 30 
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And this leads us to mention a peculiar disadvantage 
to which all speeches are exposed, when they come to be 
printed, and for which a fair allowance should be made by 
the spirit of candid criticism. Among the poems of Em- 
erson there is one of much beauty and originality, (and 
we may add, for the benefit of all “ outside barbarians,” 
that it is easy to be understood,) called “ Kach and All,” 
in which the poet represents himself as walking on the 
sea-shore, and so charmed with the beauty of the shells 
that he gathered them up and brought them home; but 
he could not bring with him the scene of which they 
were a part. 

*‘ And the poor, unsightly, noisome things 


Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun and the wind and the wild uproar.” 


So, when a speech is printed, you cannot print with it the 
speaker’s looks and tones, which commended what was 
good, and excused what was not good, nor the erected 
spirits of the audience, so ready to favor and so slow to 
censure. ‘To read in cold blood what we have listened 
to under the contagious influence of an enthusiastic audi- 
ence is like going into a ball-room the morning after the 
ball. Mr. Fox is reported to have said, that, if a speech 
read well, it was not a good speech. We are not in- 
clined to assent to a remark which passes an unfavorable 
judgment alike upon the orations of Demosthenes and 
the arguments of Webster, and yet it is not so much 
untrue as an over-statement of the truth. A speech may 
be a good speech and yet not read well. Whenever an 
audience is addressed by a speaker, no matter what the 
occasion may be, his first object is to convince, persuade, 
or delight, and the moment he has ceased to speak, his 
end has or has not been accomplished. If he fail in this, 
no merits of style or thought can do any thing more than 
plead in mitigation of sentence. If, besides this the pri- 
mal aim of a speech, it can also secure the cold approba- 
tion of the closet, it has gained a distinction such as has 
been seldom bestowed upon any man’s efforts. Even 
the profound and philosophical discourses of Burke were 
heard with impatience by an inattentive audience. These 
considerations should be borne in mind in estimating the 
merit of Mr. Everett’s discourses. ‘They were written 
first for the ear, and only secondly for the eye, and the 
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first question to be asked is, whether they have the qual- 
ities essential to a performance which is to be spoken 
and listened to, and which will at once arrest the atten- 
tion of an audience and keep it fixed to the end. In 
point of fact, we know that Mr. Everett’s success in this 
respect has been triumphant. When he speaks, no man 
yawns, or fidgets on his seat, or looks at the clock, or 
whispers to his neighbour, or reads the hymn-book. As 
was said by Ben Jonson of Bacon, “ the fear of every 
man that heard him was lest he should make an end.” 
We notice another element common to all of Mr. Ever- 
ett’s discourses. Though they were pronounced upon a 
great variety of occasions,— though the treatment varies 
with the occasion, — though the form is sometimes grave, 
sometimes familiar, sometimes narrative, and often rhe- 
torical, — yet there is in all a certain propriety of move- 
ment and dignity of manner. We recognize in all a just 
tone of sentiment, a pervading vein of good sense, a cor- 
rect moral atnindend. and a uniform right-mindedness. 
We find no love of paradox, and no wandering away from 
the natural course of the subject in search of the start- 
ling or grotesque. None of the discourses are strongly 
marked by originality of conception, and yet none are 
commonplace. ‘There is always a freshness in the flow 
of thought, and a vital unity in the manner in which the 
subject is presented and developed. Mr. Everett would 
probably have been called a deeper thinker had he been 
a less consummate artist; had he been more willing to 
dogmatize and to refine, — to speculate and to theorize, — 
to dazzle by the play of ingenious fancies rather than to 
enlighten by the plain daylight of good sense. For a 
man of such varied powers and accomplishments, he is 
also remarkably free from intellectual pretensions. His 
mind is as modest as it is rich. He abstains from strong 
statements, vehement assertions, and positive declara- | 
tions. Indeed, this merit is at times carried too far. His 
tone is sometimes unnecessarily cautious and qualifying, 
and might have been improved by a somewhat stronger 
infusion of hardihood and self-reliance. It is, perhaps, 
negative praise to say of a collection like this that it con- 
tains nothing to which exception can be taken, and yet 
we hold it to be no trivial excellence. Here are some 
thirteen hundred octavo pages, and none of them defaced 
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by bad temper or bad taste. We find no ventilation of 
national or personal prejudices, no obtrusion of historical 
or literary crotchets, no fierce and vindictive patriotism, 
no flippant handling of grave matters, no trifling with 
solemn themes, nothing affected, nothing vulgar, nothing 
irreverent. ‘This is not merely the result of superficial 
good taste, but of an essential decorum of mind, and an 
unerring sense of propriety. 

Mr. Everett is sometimes spoken of as if he were ex- 
clusively or mainly a rhetorician, and as if his great 
merit lay in the garb and decorations of his thoughts. 
But this is by no means a fair statement of his claims. 
In his younger days he had a strong tendency to orna- 
mental writing. This is a trait common to all youn 
men in our country who have any thing of the poetical 
temperament, and our average style is marked by an ex- 
cess of embellishment and illustration. A man, with us, 
who has got through his rhetoric, is to be congratulated 
like a boy who has got through his measles. Mr. Ever- 
ett’s rhetoric is good of its kind. It is rich, animated, and 
glowing, but it does not always escape the faults of am- 
plification and over-statement, and sometimes the bril- 
liancy of the coloring withdraws the attention from the 
looseness of the texture. But mere rhetoric, by which we 
mean commonplace conceptions clothed in swelling and 
glittering phraseology, which may be more properly called 
fine writing, and is carefully to be distinguished from the 
eloquence of passion, is a cheap and trivial thing, and is 
by no means the prominent characteristic of any thing 
that Mr. Everett has done. In the most glowing and ex- 
uberant of his discourses, the rhetorical passages rise nat- 
urally from a substantial foundation of solid thinking. 
Take, for instance, the oration on the first settlement of 
New England, delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 
1824, which is a fair specimen of what may be called his 
early manner. ‘The style is rich and animated, but also 
manly and weighty. ‘The reflections are just, pertinent, 
and striking ; the historical learning is appropriately and 
gracefully introduced ; the favorable elements in the first 
settlement of New England are most felicitously pointed 
out; the eulogium of the Pilgrim fathers is temperate, dis- 
criminating, and by no means overcharged, and the trib- 
ute to England is of exquisite beauty. The whole tone 
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of this admirable discourse is wise, calm, and statesman- 
like, and the style never overloaded with ornament nor 
stiff with superfluous learning. 

Mr. Everett’s is an historical mind. He has read his- 
tory carefully and thoughtfully, and most of his dis- 
courses show the benefit of these studies. In this mood, 
we follow him with peculiar pleasure. We honor that 
grave and judicial turn of mind, which has come from a 
knowledge of the changes of time and the whirl of revo- 
lution. We respect that strain of tempered pathos, so 
natural to one who, in the spirit of a generous sympathy, 
has watched the struggles and sufferings of the great 
human family, and studied the solemn epic of humanity. 
His narrative style is picturesque, flowing, and easy, and 
his biographical sketches uncommonly graceful and ani- 
mated. How rapidly and vividly, in his oration deliv- 
ered at Concord, April 19, 1825, he recounts the stirring 
events which had taken place, in sight of where his hear- 
ers sit, fifty years before! What fresh and admirable 
delineations he has given us of the youth of Washington 
and of Franklin, the latter in a discourse which is now 
for the first time published. How full of simple and 
quiet interest are the anecdotes of early local history 
contained in a lecture delivered before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, now, also, first published. How rich 
in curious information respecting the history of the manu- 
facturing industry of the country is the address before the 
American Institute of the City of New York, a produc- 
tion in other respects of much value for its statesmanlike 
views, and its sound notions of political economy. As 
a specimen of the ability with which Mr. Everett deals 
with historical subjects, and of his happy style of histor- 
ical illustration, we quote a passage from some brief 
remarks made by him on the departure of the Pilgrims, 
at an anniversary dinner, commemorative of that occa- 
sion, at Plymouth, on the 17th of September, 1849. 


‘You have instructed and delighted us, Sir,* by sketching in 
the most luminous manner the intellectual condition of England, 
and the leading minds which adorned and guided it at the period 
of the Pilgrim emigration. Allow me, for a moment, to pass to 
the Continent, and specifically to compare the enterprise of the 





* Mr. Webster, who presided on the occasion. 
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Pilgrims with that great movement in Protestant Germany, 
which commenced at the same time, and which, at the time, 
was regarded, not merely by the incurious world, but by the 
friends of Protestant liberty, as beyond all proportion the more 
important movement. Curious it is to reflect that, while the tale 
of the Pilgrims has, in the course of two centuries, taken its 
place among the few great legends of humanity which are 
known throughout the world, from the throne to the cottage, the 
history of the Thirty Years’ war must be studied in learned 
volumes on the shelves of libraries, and for the most part, as far 
as concerns us, in foreign tongues. This comparison will show 
us how difficult it is to correct great abuses in old countries by 
means of violent revolutions, and will satisfy us that it was the 
peculiar good fortune of the Pilgrims that they were called to 
operate on an humble scale, with the inoffensive weapons of 
personal sacrifice and moral influence. Whenever the great 
work is taken up by politicians and agitators, by statesmen and 
heroes, it seems of necessity to fail. The mighty traditions of 
ages then present their unyielding front, and interests closely 
twined round the very fibres of society are felt, or feared, to be 
in danger. Parties are created, passions enkindled ; and soon 
the purest causes, infected with the poison of human policy and 
intrigue, decline and die away. The English Revolution of 
1688 was an exception, purchased, however, by the miscar- 
riages of halfa century. Our own Revolution was a still more 
brilliant exception ; and they stand nearly alone in history. 

“ The first steps of the exiles at Leyden, towards realizing 
their project of emigration, were taken in 1618, and in this 
same year the first movements of the dreadful Thirty Years’ 
war began among the Protestants in Germany. ‘The one was 
the affair of a handful of persecuted religionists; the other drew 
into its vortex nearly all the great powers of Europe. The pur- 
pose of the Pilgrims was known but to themselves ; to a few of 
their brethren of the faith in England; and to half a dozen 
great personages about court, most of whom bestowed upon it a 
supercilious and uncertain patronage. The movement in Ger- 
many kindled the sympathies and awoke the passions of every 
court and people, from London to Constantinople. It was really 
much the same state of things as that which has existed during 
the last twelvemonth; a similar contest, on nearly the same 
battle-fields, and for objects not materially different. It is inter- 
esting to see how little there is in the Old World that is posi- 
tively new under the sun. The colossal intervention of Russia, 
a power not possessed of a European existence two centuries 
ago, is the only quite novel feature in the recent contests. 
Hume tells us, that when the news reached England that the 
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Elector Palatine (the son-in-law of James I.) was chosen king of 
Bohemia by the Protestants of that country, just rushing into a 
war with Ferdinand of Austria, ‘the whole kingdom was on 
fire to engage in the quarrel. Scarcely was the ardor greater 
with which all the states of Europe, in former ages, flew to the 
rescue of the Holy Land from the dominion of the infidels.’ 
Singularly enough, the feeble sect to which the Pilgrims be- 
longed took an especial interest in these outlandish wars. The 
daughter of King James — wife to the Elector Palatine — was be- 
lieved to favor their religious opinions. Worthy Mr. Prince, in 
his New England Chronology, which he judiciously commences 
with the creation of Adam, speaks of the excellent queen of 
Bohemia ‘as the darling of the British Puritans.’ The first 
great trial of arms, in this tremendous war, was the battle 
of Prague, which was fought on the 8th of November, 1620; * 
and Cape Cod was seen from the Mayflower on the following 
day. ‘Two centuries and a quarter have passed away; | will 
not say that the cause of constitutional and religious liberty still 
stands exactly where it then did on the continent of Europe ; 
but I should be sorry to be called upon to spell out its progress 
from the manifestoes of the Red Republicans in France, which 
teach us that ‘ property is theft,’ or from the bulletins of Gen- 
eral Oudinot, of Marshal Radetzky, or Prince Paskievitch. 
Two centuries and a quarter have passed away. Every gener- 
ation has had its bloody wars ; almost every generation has had 
its unfruitful revolution ; and the division lines between liberty 
and absolutism, on the continent of Europe, run very nearly as 
they did then. Ido not know, upon the whole, that we rise 
from the perusal of the intelligence from the other side of the 
Atlantic, brought by the last steamer, with better hopes for the 
cause of representative free government in that region than were 
entertained when the battle of Prague was fought and lost, the 
day before the first glimmer of the snow-clad sands of Cape Cod 
was caught by the aching and tearful eyes of the Mayflower’s 
company. I believe, Sir, | may say, without extravagance, that 
the greatest triumph of constitutional liberty since that time has 
been its peaceful growth in this country. Less was lost on 
that disastrous day, when an army of Protestants was crushed 
beneath the walls of Prague, in the sight of the royal lady who 
was ‘the darling of the British Puritans,’ than was gained the 
next day, when that poor weatherbeaten bark crept round the 
point of Provincetown harbour, and dropped her anchor on the 
coast of America. May I not add, that more was gained for the 
cause of real republicanism, when plain John Carver was, by 





* Rapin’s History of England, Vol. Il. p. 200. 
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the choice of his associates, seated in that still plainer oaken 
chair, which we have sometimes seen at these Pilgrim festivals, 
than when the throne of Louis Philippe, blazing with scarlet 
and gold, was carried off in triumph from the Tuileries, and 
burned on the public square, by a famished Parisian mob, 
whose ideas of republicanism, if we may judge from the events 
of the last sixty years, are as definite as a blind man’s ideas of 
color ? ’”? — Vol. 11. pp. 641 — 644. 


We observe, also, in these discourses, marks of another 
valuable intellectual trait, which we may call a proper 
respect for common things, and a willingness to look at 
objects in detail as well as in the aggregate. ‘This is, 
indeed, but another manifestation of that invincible in- 
dustry of which we have before spoken. But even 
industry has its likings and dislikings. Scholars are 
apt to turn away in distaste from the homely goings- 
on of daily life, — from the corn in the field, the iron 
on the anvil, the wool in the factory, the fire in the 
furnace. Men, too, who are capable of wide generali- 
zations, are often impatient of details, and too eager 
to escape from the thraldom of particulars. But Mr. 
Everett’s mind, in this respect, is of a healthy and 
manly tone. He has no distaste for the plain surface of 
daily life. He comprehends and sympathizes with that 
large portion of the human family which never writes 
books, and rarely reads them. Few men have studied 
more carefully, or understood more thoroughly, the in- 
dustrial resources of the country, than he. He handles a 
question of political economy with clearness and ability, 
and makes it attractive by the beauty of his style and 
the felicity of his illustrations. He has a happy power 
of idealizing the real; in other words, a power of pre- 
senting dry details and ordinary facts in an engaging 
form, so as to commend them to the attention of those 
fastidious readers whose understandings can only be 
approached through their tastes. In his treatment of 
this class of subjects he is also aided by a vein of grace- 
ful humor, a faculty which we suspect to be rather 
strong in him by nature, though under such stern con- 
trol as to be rarely manifested. Illustrations of Mr. 
Everett’s powers in these respects may be found in the 
address before the American Institute, to which we 
have before alluded, in his speech on the Western Rail- 
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road, delivered in Fanueil Hall on the 7th of October, 
1835, and in the oration delivered at Lowell on the 5th 
of July, 1830. 

Some sixty pages of the second volume are occupied 
by the complimentary speeches made on various occa- 
sions, — scientific, literary, or festive, —in England, while 
Mr. Everett was Minister of the United States in that 
country. ‘To do these things well is no easy matter. A 
decent respect for the courtesies of life forbids the ex- 
pression of opinions which are not those of the hearers, 
however conscientiously they may be entertained by the 
speaker himself. In the giving and receiving of social 
attentions, there is an implied contract that nothing shall 
be said which either party can desire to forget. And, on 
the other hand, good taste and self-respect require that 
the strain of compliment, so inevitably induced by the 
heart-expanding influences of the occasion, shall not be 
carried too far. Between these difficulties Mr. Everett 
steers with singular adroitness and tact, and his success 
may be pronounced absolutely perfect. Indeed, in what 
may be called post-prandial eloquence, Mr. Everett has 
no rival. Some men speak appropriately at such times, 
but boldly, roughly, and ungracefully ; others, speaking 
from previous preparation, make neat and finished obser- 
vations which have no particular relation to the occasion, 
and fill the room with a strong smell of the lamp. Mr. 
Everett is both graceful and appropriate. His words 
drop from his lips with the finish and beauty of coins 
from the mint, and yet they have the freshness and charm 
of conversation. ‘They seem to have been suggested by 
something which had at that moment caught his eye, or 
fallen upon his ear. 

In another point of view, we are glad that these 
speeches have been made, and that they are here pre- 
served. They are the expressions of kindly feeling to- 
wards one great.nation on the part of the representative 
of another great nation. . We contemplate with peculiar 
pleasure every influence which tends to perpetuate the 
“mood of peace” between our land and the land of our 
fathers, and that these very speeches have had that ten- 
dency, to some extent, we have no doubt. Few persons 
who have not been in Europe can have any notion of 
the consideration which is there enjoyed by ambassadors 
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and ministers. ‘They embody in their persons the power 
and dignity of the countries which they represent. No 
word spoken by them in public falls to the ground. 
The presence of Mr. Everett in England, and the gen- 
erous, catholic, and enlightened sentiments which. he 
expressed on all fitting occasions, have been no incon- 
siderable element in that favorable change which for 
some years past has been going on in the minds of the 
English nation towards our country. No thoughtful 
Englishman could help drawing an inference friendly to 
institutions under the fostering care of which so finished 
a man had been reared. We happen to have personal 
knowledge of the very great respect with which Mr. 
Everett is remembered in England. From a people not 
impressible, the reverse of enthusiastic, not moving to- 
gether from one contagious influence, sharply though 
silently observant of defects, and not kindly-attectioned 
towards natives of other countries, he has extorted a de- 
gree of admiration which does honor to‘them as well as 
to him. 

The first volume of the work we have under consider- 
ation was published in 1886, and a considerable portion 
of its contents was the growth of an earlier period still. 
In the course of fifteen or twenty years, changes natu- 
rally take place in the judgment and the taste, and we 
condemn what we formerly admired. What we thought 
fine, we now feel to be tawdry, and the flowers of rhet- 
oric, which we once so carefully wrought into the web of 
our discourse, we now perceive to be flaunting weeds. 
Mr. Everett’s earlier discourses doubtless find at the pres- 
ent moment, in his manly and ripened taste, a sterner 
judgment than they will anywhere else encounter; at 
least, we so infer from the candid avowal contained in a 
paragraph from the preface to the present edition. 


*‘ In revising the earlier compositions in this collection for the 
present edition, | have applied the pruning-knife freely to the 
style. This operation might have been carried still farther with 
advantage ; for [ feel them to be still deficient in that simplicity 
which is the first merit in writings of this class. When | was at 
college, the English authors most read and admired, at least by 
me, and | believe generally by my contemporaries, were John- 
son, Gibbon, and Burke. I yielded myself with boyish enthu- 
siasm to their irresistible fascination. But the stately antithesis, 
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the unvarying magnificence, and the boundless wealth of diction 
of these great masters, amply sustained in them by their learning, 
their power of thought, and weight of authority, are too apt, on 
the part of youthful imitators, to degenerate into ambitious wordi- 
ness.’? — pp. Vii., viii. 


Our own familiarity with Mr. Everett’s earlier dis- 
courses enables us to verify the accuracy of this state- 
ment. We see frequent traces of the “ pruning-knife,” 
and our judgment commends the use which has been 
made of it, though the force of old associations would 
have pleaded earnestly in behalf of some of the orna- 
ments which have been lopped off. A change in the 
paragraphs which, in our boyish days, we were accus- 
tomed to commit to memory and declaim, is like a 
change in the hymn we learned at a mother’s knee. It 
may be for the better, but a voice of remonstrance pleads 
against it, from a region deeper than that in which the 
critical judgment holds its court. ‘The heart has its tastes 
as well as the mind, and that which its fibres have once 
grown round cannot be disturbed without a throb of 
protest. 

From the same preface, we also make a more copious 
extract, in explanation and defence of the charge of un- 
due nationality which had been brought against some of 
the earlier discourses. 


*¢ An objection has been taken to some of the earlier patriotic 
orations contained in this collection, as too strongly eulogistic of 
this country. On this point I can only plead that every thing 
said by me, to which this objection may be supposed to apply, 
has been said in good faith. The earlier orations were delivered 
not long after my return from a residence of four or five years 
in Europe, principally on the Continent. The last country visited 
by me was Greece, at that time subject to the Turkish yoke, but 
fermenting with the discontents which soon broke out in revolu- 
tion. In Italy, France, and Germany, the restored bureaucracy 
of the old regime was everywhere in force, and felt with great 
impatience in the literary and social circles in which my acquaint- 
ance principally lay. In England, the liberal ideas and princi- 
ples embodied in the legislation of the last twenty-five years 
were still matters of doubtful debate. ‘There was, at the same 
time, on the part of the literary and political journals of highest 
repute, (not excepting those whose general principles, it should 
seem, would have dictated a different course ,) a tone of unfriend- 
liness and disparagement towards the United States ; far less fre- 
quently manifested, 1 am happy to say, at the present day. 
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‘“‘ Returning with deep impressions produced by this state of 
things, | was charged for four years with the editorship of the 
North American Review. This placed me, almost of necessity, 
in the position of a champion, and led me to contemplate some 
national questions very much in a polemical point of view. 
Traces of this may be found in some of the addresses contained 
in the present collection. In reference to great principles, I do 
not find that the feelings under which I wrote, heightened as they 
were by the ardor of youth, led me to maintain opinions which, 
after the lapse of twenty-five eventful years, require to be quali- 
fied. But I am free to confess, that there is occasionally an ex- 
aggerated nationality in the tone with which principles, correct 
in themselves, are stated, which does not now appear to me in 
the best taste. 

** It has also been objected to the manner in which some topics 
in American history are treated in these addresses, that it runs 
into overstrained sentiment. [am aware that there is danger of 
falling into this fault in orations for the Fourth of July and other 
great popular festivals. But it ought not to be forgotten that a 
somewhat peculiar state of things existed among us twenty or 
thirty years ago, calculated to give the character in question to 
the fugitive literature of the day. The great rapidity with which 
the United States had grown up since the declaration of inde- 
pendence had given that kind of importance to recent events, — 
that hold upon the imagination, — which, in a slower march of 
things, can usually be the result of nothing but a lapse of centu- 
ries. There were still lingering among us distinguished leaders 
of the Revolutionary struggle. Our heroic age was historical, was 
prolonged even into the present time; and the present and the 
historical consequently acquired something of the interest of the 
heroic past. Amidst all the hard realities of the present day, we 
beheld some of the bold barons of our Runnymede face to face. 
This tended to lift events from the level of dry matter of fact 
into the region of sentiment. Other circumstances — some of 
them incidents of this state of things — exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in the same direction. Such were the fusion of the old po- 
litical parties that commenced soon after the peace of 1815; the 
expiration, in 1820, of the second century from the landing at 
Plymouth, and in 1830, the like event in reference to Massachu- 
setts ; — great eras these for the whole New England race! — 
the passage of several laws by Congress, pensioning the survivors 
of the Revolutionary army ; the visit of Lafayette in 1824; the 
commemoration, the following year, of the half-century from 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary war; the commence- 
ment of the Bunker Hill Monument in 1825; and the simulta- 
neous death of Adams and Jefferson on the 4th of July, 1826. 
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These, and some similar occurrences, were well adapted to ex- 
cite the minds of youthful writers and speakers, and to give a 
complexion to their thoughts and style. ‘They produced, if I 
mistake not, in the community at large, a feeling of comprehen- 
sive patriotism, which I fear has, in a considerable degree, 
passed away. While it lasted, it prompted a strain of senti- 
ment which does not now, as it seems to me, find a cordial 
response from the people in any part of the country. Awa- 
kened from the pleasing visions of former years by the fierce 
recriminations and dark forebodings of the present day, I ex- 
perience the feelings of the ancient dreamer, when cured of his 
harmless delusions : — 


‘ Me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait, cul sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error.’ 


— pp. vill. — xi. 

These observations will be admitted by every candid 
reader to be conceived in a manly and generous spirit, 
and to be entitled to much weight, in way of justifica- 
tion, with those who think that there is any thing which 
needed to be justified or defended. We admit that the 
charge is to some extent not without foundation, or, to 
state our objections with more precision, we think that 
the tone of some of the earlier patriotic discourses ex- 
presses too much confidence in the power of popular 
institutions, of themselves and by their own inherent 
force, to lead to national happiness and well-being, and 
that the language of pride and exultation is not suffi- 
ciently tempered with that of warning and admonition. 
To the marked nationality of Mr. Everett’s mind we not 
only have nothing to object, but we heartily respond to 
and sympathize with it. We are not yet inclined to 
give up the old-fashioned virtue of patriotism, because 
cruelty and violence and the lust of power have so often 
usurped its name and counterfeited its voice. We recoil 
instinctively from those fantastic cosmopolites, who ac- 
knowledge no peculiar love for the land which gave 
them birth. We like the man who is keenly sensitive 
to the honor and the shame of his country, — who hangs 
his head when her glory is tarnished, — who burns with 
indignation when she is wronged, and brightens in the 
sunshine of her happiness and prosperity. And when 
we recall the contemptuous and insulting language 
which, at no very distant period, was used by so many 
VOL. XLIX.—A4TH S. VOL. XIV. NO. III. 
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of the organs of public sentiment in Europe towards 
our country and its institutions, we cannot condemn, 
nay, we rather applaud, the attitude of manly resistance 
which it called forth, We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Everett, for the beauty and eloquence with which he 
has, on so many occasions, unfolded the two great facts 
in our history,—the first settlement of the country and 
the Revolutionary struggle. No man has studied more 
deeply, or comprehends more clearly, the history and 
causes of those movements, and the lives and characters 
of the illustrious men who guided them. In this view, 
we commend these discourses to the young men of our 
country, as important helps to the proper understanding 
of the Pilgrim fathers and the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion; men in whom the elements of character were 
similar, though the proportions in which they were com- 
bined were not identical, and the record of whose simple 
and heroic virtues is one of the noblest inheritances that 
the past has ever bequeathed to the present. ‘These 
men, these periods, these subjects, Mr. Everett has dis- 
cussed with minute knowledge, with genuine feeling, 
with philosophical insight, and in a strain of fervent, but 
sincere and not exaggerated, eulogium. It is the duty of 
the scholars of a country to create and cherish a just 
and high tone of national feeling; and this Mr. Everett 
has done in his patriotic discourses; for they teach and 
inspire those sentiments which are the salient fountains 
of national happiness and prosperity. Indeed, we have 
always looked upon Mr. Everett as approaching more 
nearly than any other person we know to the ideal of 
an American scholar. His knowledge of the past has 
not made him indifferent to the present and the future. 
His love of books has not chilled his interest in the ac- 
tual realities of life. His mind has not moved in remote 
regions which lie in that soft, ideal light, so dear to the 
intellectual voluptuary. He has not shrunk from the 
homely earth and the open day. Bunker Hill has been 
to him a more magic word than Marathon. His learn- 
ing has borne a practical stamp. ‘The stream of living 
life has flowed through his mind, and made it produc- 
tive of such harvests as the times have need of. ‘'T'o 
make the history of his country attractive, to inspire a 
deeper veneration for its great men, to develop its 
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industrial resources, to draw from the past lessons for 
the guidance of the future, to awaken a thoughtful and 
generous patriotism, to call the attention of scholars to 
native virtues and home-born worth, to teach our young 
men that lives better than Plutarch’s are lying at their 
feet, — these are the ends to which his powers and his 
attainments have been devoted; and as the ends were 
noble, so has his success been triumphant." 

The question has often been asked by the admirers of 
Mr. Everett, — perhaps in moments of self-distrust he 
has asked it of himself, — whether the time given to 
these occasional efforts might not have been better be- 
stowed upon some continuous and elaborate work. 
Without doubt, had his object been merely literary 
fame, he might have secured a large measure of it, if, 
during the last thirty years, he had dedicated himself 
exclusively to literary pursuits; for no one can doubt 
that, with his powers, the highest success in history, 
biography, or literary research was open to him. But 
that is not exactly the question. It is, whether, a differ- 
ent sphere of action having been deliberately selected, 
the exact hours which have been spent in preparing 
these discourses could have been employed more wisely 
for himself, and more happily for others, in the composi- 
tion of a single work; and upon this point we confess 
that we feel great doubts. For be it remembered that 
these discourses, numerous as they are, are the incidental 
products of a busy life, —the growth of hours in which 
some men are idle and others are asleep, and which, 
even in Mr. Everett’s case, might have been unoccupied 
but for the pressing spur of an inevitable occasion. ‘The 





* In this connection, we cannot refrain from commending, in the warm- 
est terms, Mr. Everett's latest production, an oration delivered at Charles- 
town on the 17th of June of this year, which we regret to see is not 
contained in the present collection. It is a performance of great merit, 
full of admirable historical teaching, throwing fresh interest over familiar 
themes, and written in a style of ripe and manly beauty. Nothing proves 
more strikingly the vigor and fertility of Mr. Everett's mind, than that, 
after having written so much upon the subjects appropriate to such an oc- 
casion, he should be able to treat them once more with all the spirit and 
vivacity of a young man’s first impressions, and with all the wisdom of 
long observation and varied experience. This discourse is really a work 
of high art. The unity of the subject is most happily preserved, the suc- 
cessive portions follow each other in the natural order, the law of sym- 
metry and proportion is everywhere observed, and over the whole is 
thrown a serene atmosphere of calm wisdom and moral dignity. 
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alternative, too, supposes that all these finished orations 
should not only never have been written, but never have 
been spoken, that no audience should ever have hung 
upon his lips, and that his remarkable powers of delibera- 
tive eloquence should have been unexercised. ho 
would blot from the past those glowing hours, those 
thrilling tones, those rapt and listening countenances ? 
In summing up the account, let it also be borne in mind 
that the standard of excellence which Mr. Everett has 
held up in these discourses has had its effect upon all 
who have followed him in the same path. His influ- 
ence is felt by every man who now comes before an 
audience with a prepared performance. 

In general, too, the case is apt to be too strongly 
stated in favor of elaborate and voluminous works, and 
occasional and fugitive performances are treated with 
an unworthy disparagement. It would be a doubtful 
benefit, if every man of letters felt himself bound to shut 
himself up in his study, and, after twenty years’ incuba- 
tion, come out with a brood of six or eight octavos. 

Honor to the men who write learned and massive 
books,—the great three-deckers of literature, — but no 
dishonor to those who write eloquent orations, original 
and suggestive essays, and wise and witty pamphlets. 
In choosing his department of literary effort,a man must 
be guided by his powers, his temperament, his position, 
and his opportunities. There is no one rule for all. In 
looking back upon the past, all will admit Addison to 
be a commensurate name with Hume, and Burke with 
Gibbon. In our own times, we may fairly oppose 
Jetlrey to Tytler, Mackintosh to Turner, and Sydney 
Smith to Alison. In our own country, Channing and 
Emerson are names not likely to be soon forgotten, and 
were the Sketch-Book and the Life of Columbus thrown 
into the fire, we think that nine readers out of ten would 
first lay a rescuing hand upon the Sketch-Book. 

In the concluding paragraph of the preface to the 
present edition, Mr. Everett informs us that he has in 


preparation a systematic treatise on the modern law of 


nations: We shall wait with impatience for such a 
work from his hands.. With his attainments and expe- 
rience, his various learning, and his practical acquaint- 
ance with public life, he cannot fail to produce a treatise 
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of great and permanent value. But in the mean time, 
wé réteive with grateful acknowledgment what he has 
already done for the literature and history of his country. 
These discourses, though written for occasional purposes, 
have an element of vitality, and will not join that great 
hecatomb of pamphlets;the “smoke of which is for ever 
ascending. whey will be read-with delight long after 
the generation that heard them shall have passed ¢ away, 
and when he old Ahat “lag superfluous on the 
stage” sha chek gents of the young by say- 
ing, “ What’ you have said, if, like us, you had 
heard him?” G. S. H. 





Art. VI.— THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ON 
HUNGARY.* 


Ir is a little more than a year since tidings of the 
surrender of Gdrgey, and the consequent prostration of 
the Hungarian cause, reached the United States. This 
news of the destruction of the hopes of a brave and gen- 
erous nation was received with different degrees of sym- 
pathy, according to the different views which had been 
entertained of the contest that preceded it. While some 
saw in the resistance of Hungary a new assertion of the 
rights of humanity, a new struggle between the powers 
of darkness and light, others regarded it merely as one 
more assault on the established order of things by the 
revolutionizing spirit of the age. ‘There were not, in- 
deed, wanting those who, having given a somewhat 
more careful attention to the facts, asserted that the 
cause of Hungary was not only that of justice, but of 
law; that, in bringing their plea before the tribunal of 
the world, the Hungarians were not forced to fall back 
upon the natural rights of man, but could appeal to con- 
stitutional rights, solemnly and repeatedly recognized and 
confirmed. But, for the most part, feeling rather than 
knowledge dictated the judgments which were passed 
upon the war, and the sentiments with which its close 





* 1. North American Review, January, 1850. “The War of Races.” 
2. North American Review, April, 1850. “ The Politics of Europe.” 
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was regarded. _The generous and _ high-spirited, follow- 
ing the impulse of their nature, took part with the brave 
and unfortunate, while the selfish and cautious, guided 
also by their instinct, ranged themselves on the side of 
power and success. But few persons, perhaps, had 
searched narrowly into the causes, immediate and re- 
mote, of the recent war, or were acquainted in detail 
with the objects of either party. But there were none, 
whether professing conservative or liberal principles, who 
entertained a doubt, that, of the parties to this war, 
Austria represented the stationary system and Hungary 
the cause of progress. 

The class of ultra conservatives in this country is 
small. ‘There were few, therefore, of those who spare a 
thought from their own personal concerns to bestow it 
on the interests of the rest of the world, who did not 
sympathize more or less with this brave nation in its 
struggle. ‘There were few, of those who observed this 
struggle in its details, who did not feel a lively admira- 
tion for a people who united the heroism and self-devo- 
tion of a past age to the persistent energy and practical 
good sense of the nineteenth century ; who, in the midst 
of the terrors of an invasion, introduced into their country 
new branches of manufacture, establishing founderies and 
forges, and, under the inspiration of patriotism, acquiring 
skill in mechanic arts, from whose exercise the jealousy 
of their foreign rulers had hitherto excluded them. 

But the war was ended; the excitement of the eager 
watching for its events had subsided; the enthusiasm 
which every new report of victory had called forth, 
expired for want of food. The Hungarians were now 
destined to share the common fate of the unsuccessful. 
The friendship of their well-wishers was to be tried by 
the severest of all tests, that of adverse fortune. ‘Those 
who had shouted in their honor, merely because they 
heard others shout, were now silent. With the many, 
admiration was rapidly fading into compassion. It was 
in this calm that voices which had before been lost 
amid the general acclamation began to make themselves 
heard. Reflections on the wisdom and ability of the 
leaders of the Hungarian movement, slanderous tales 
levelled at their private character, and, finally, doubts as 
to the nature of the movement itself and the degree in 
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which it could lay claim to the sympathy of other 
nations, began to find their way from the European 
journals into our own. These fugitive calumnies, vague 
in their nature and resting on no certain authority, did 
not, indeed, produce any deep impression; but they 
scattered the seeds of doubt, and tended to increase the 
desire which was already felt for more full and exact 
information. With some, it was merely a question of 
historic truth; with others it was a matter of warm, 
living interest. ‘The exiled patriots of Hungary would 
seek an asylum on our shores; they were to be the 
guests, perhaps the future fellow-citizens, of the peo- 
ple of the United States; there were many who had 
bound their sympathies to the cause of the Hungarians 
with an instinctive confidence, who wished, not merely 
to extend the hand of greeting, but to plead their cause 
with others, and desired to have a reason for the faith 
that was in them. 

It was at this period that an article appeared in one 
of the most influential periodicals in this country, which 
purported to offer a candid and careful exposition of 
the case. This article had been looked for before its 
publication with a certain degree of expectation. Some 
portions of it had been delivered in the form of a lecture 
at a lyceum meeting, and rumor, founded on the reports 
of those who had been present, accused the lecturer of 
having done injustice to the Hungarians, and of having 
received with too little caution the charges put forth 
against them by ill-informed or interested writers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 'The author, —the editor of 
the North American Review,— in a letter addressed to 
one of the daily papers in Boston, repelled these accusa- 
tions, and gave to the public, over his own signature, the 
assurance that a great amount of “labor and research ” 
had been bestowed on the preparation of this article. It 
was remarked, however, that the writer did not include, 
among the qualifications that fitted him to be the expos- 
itor of the affairs of Hungary, that of a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his subject. He did not claim 
to have paid, previously to the breaking out of hostili- 
ties, such an attention to the condition and prospects of 
that country, or to have had such an acquaintance with 
its history and politics, as could enable him to follow the 
course of events with a clearer insight, or to pronounce 
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on the causes and objects of the war with a more as- 
sured judgment, than could be pretended to by one 
to whom the subject was new. On the contrary, he 
avowed that his studies were first turned in this direc- 
tion when he began the preparation of the article in 
question; he had at that time no opinions on the sub- 
ject, but prejudices only; these prejudices were the 
reverse of those subsequently attributed to him, and the 
purpose he had in view when he undertook the writing 
of his essay was very different from that which devel- 
oped itself in the course of its execution. “I had 
shared,” he says, “the common enthusiasm in relation 
to the war, and had come to the study of its causes with 
a mind strongly prepossessed in favor of the Magyars, 
and fully expecting to find their cause was as honorable 
as was that of our fathers in our own memorable strug- 
gle for independence. Several of my friends can vouch, 
from conversations held at the time, that such was my 
preconceived opinion, and that I began-to study and to 
write in the hope of doing a little to increase the ardor 
of public feeling in favor of Hungary.” 

To examine into and pronounce upon a question of 
so much importance, with the professed object of guid- 
ing by his judgment that of his fellow-countrymen, was, 
assuredly, for one to whom the subject was wholly new, 
a task of equal difficulty and responsibility. It was not 
a matter of past history which was to be investigated, 
in regard to which the authorities to be consulted were 
fully established, and their comparative merits perfectly 
known. ‘The case was not to be decided upon evi- 
dence already sifted, and arranged to the writer’s hand. 
He had all the work of examination and comparison to 
perform. Where should he find his touchstone? How, 
unfamiliar with the history, the language, the institu- 
tions, the customs, the characters of the leading men, of 
the country of whose affairs he is to treat, — how shall 
he be able at once to detect the incompetent or dishon- 
est witness, by his errors, his perversions or suppressions 
of the truth? How shall he appreciate the testimony 
of the upright and well informed? He must be per- 
petually liable both to trust and to doubt in the wrong 





* Letter, bearing date December 3d, addressed by the editor of the North 
American Review to the Daily Advertiser, 6th December, 1849. 
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place; to mistake rashness for the confidence of knowl- 
edge, and candor for the hesitation of ignorance. 

* 'T'he question of which the writer in the North Amer- 
ican undertook the solution, moreover, was not one 
which concerned those long dead, and for ever insensible 
to human judgments. ‘They whose interests and honor 
were involved in it were living, feeling men; men, too, 
who were at that moment, standing on our shores, wait- 
ing for the hand of welcome to be extended to them; 
men who had sacrificed every thing, —in what cause? 
The estimation in which they were to be held, the hos- 
pitality to be offered to them, must depend on the an- 
swer to that question. 

The article in the North American did not belie the 
reputation which had preceded it. In the opening pas- 
sages, the author already prepares his readers for a dif- 
ferent view of the recent war in Hungary from that 
which had been generally entertained in this country. 

He reminds them that, during the progress of the war, 
they had been often deceived by false intelligence, which 
came “filtered through German and French newspa- 
pers, colored by the various hopes and fears of those 
who disseminate the reports with the intent of effecting 
public opinion,” and he suggests the possibility that “ the 
motives and aims of the belligerents have been as much 
misrepresented as their actions.” It is in the examina- 
tion of these motives and aims, that he proposes himself 
as the guide of his countrymen. He arrives at a judg- 
ment unfavorable to the Hungarians, and offers such 
views of their motives and objects as must, if well 
founded, deprive them of all claim to sympathy. ‘This 
decision, coming with the authority of one of our oldest 
and most respected periodicals, produced a wide and 
deep effect. Its influence was probably greater upon 
those who had merely heard by report that the “ North 
American ” had declared the Magyar cause undeserving 
of sympathy, than upon those who had read the article 
in question. But, even among the latter, there were 
many who, though they could not but perceive the in- 
consistencies with which it abounded, were yet ready to 
attribute these to carelessness or haste on the part of 
the writer, and, in spite of the contradictions in facts 
and the failure in argument, to believe that he had sufli- 
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cient grounds for his own convictions, although he had 
not succeeded in stating them in such a manner as to 
give the reader an opportunity of judging of them for 
himself. ‘That class of readers, however, who possessed 
some acquaintance with the affairs of Europe, found in 
this article abundant indications of that want of famil- 
larity with his subject which the author had avowed in 
his letter of the 3d of December. It was read with sur- 
prise and regret, not only by those who sympathized with 
the injured Hungarians, but by many who felt the lit- 
erary reputation of New England to be in some degree 
compromised by the appearance of an article of this na- 
ture in one of its leading reviews. 

There were others who regarded this article with yet 
stronger reprobation. ‘There were those who felt that a 
wrong had been committed, of the most cruel, the least 
generous kind, — a wrong to the unfortunate. Nor was 
this sense of injustice lessened as the practical effects of 
these injurious charges upon the condition and prospects 
of the exiles who sought refuge on our shores became 
more and more manifest. ‘That portion of the commu- 
nity who are perhaps the most generous and the most 
sympathizing, — those engaged in the active business of 
life, — are precisely those who have the least leisure to 
bestow upon the investigation of historical questions, 
and who are most apt to rest their faith upon what they 
may consider the constituted authorities. This confi- 
dence of the public renders the office of a reviewer a 
most responsible one, and this responsibility is increased 
in exact proportion to the importance of the subject 
in regard to which he undertakes to lead the judg- 
ments of those who trust themselves to his guidance. 
Not a few, we believe, of the readers of “ The War of 
Races,” indulged a hope that the author, in view of this 
responsibility, might undertake a renewed investigation 
of the subject, and, in a future article, modify, if not re- 
call, his injurious statements. This hope was not realized. 
A second paper on the same subject indeed appeared ; but 
it was designed, not to atone for the injustice of the first, 
but to reassert, in yet stronger terms, the accusations con- 
tained in it. "At the close of this article, the Reviewer 
challenges an examination of his statements, and appeals 
to the absence of a formal confutation as a proof that 
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confutation is impossible. We are of opinion that this 
challenge ought not to remain unanswered. We have 
received evidence that a mere statement of the true facts 
of the case is not sufficient; it is necessary also that the 
errors of the contrary statement should be plainly ex- 
posed. ‘T'o undertake this exposition is no grateful task ; 
but we feel that its performance is a duty owed not more 
to those who have suffered by these erroneous represen- 
tations than to the public which has been misled by them. 
We shall, in the execution of this task, avoid, as far as 
possible, all severity of comment. The severity, if there be 
any, will be in the facts themselves; these we cannot 
soften; lenity in this respect would be injustice. We 
feel that none have a right to come forward to the per- 
formance of a task of this nature who do not come pre- 
pared to execute it without shrinking. 

Before entering upon the examination of the article en- 
titled “The War of Races,” we must bestow some at- 
tention upon the sources from which the statements con- 
tained in it are supposed to have been drawn. ‘The 
value of an essay upon a subject newly approached by 
the writer must, it is manifest, depend entirely upon his 
judgment in the choice of his authorities, and his fidelity 
in the use of them. It is necessary, therefore, to inquire 
what guides the author of the article under consideration 
has selected, and in what degree they are responsible for 
the course he has followed. 

We find, at the head of the article, the title of a valu- 
able work by M. de Gerando, a writer of high reputation, 
and an acknowledged authority on Hungarian affairs. 
The Reviewer, before entering upon his subject, mentions 
this work, entitled De [ Esprit Public en Hongrie, depuis 
la Révolution Frangaise, as one of the chief sources from 
which his information has been drawn. In conjunction 
with this work, he mentions some articles in the Revue 


des Deux Mondes, by MM. de Langsdorff and Desprez. 


** We depend for information chiefly on M. Degerando’s book, 
and on a series of excellent articles contributed by E. de Langs- 
dorff and H. Desprez to the Revue des Deux Mondes.” — NV. A. 
Review, Vol. txx. p. 79. 


The work of De Gerando, which the North American 
Reviewer selects as the theme of his article, was published 
in 1848, before the commencement of the war, and gives 
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no intelligence from Hungary later than the summer of 
1847. It cannot, therefore, supply information in regard 
to the war or its immediate causes. It contains, how- 
ever, full and accurate accounts of the political institu- 
tions of the country, and of the character and condition 
of the various classes of the population. We regret that 
the Reviewer has not availed himself of the information 
thus afforded. We cannot, indeed, but express our sur- 

rise at the treatment which a writer of the high standing 
of De Gerando has received at the hands of the editor of 
the North American Review. After placing the title of 
this work at the head of his article, and citing the name 
of the author among his authorities, he does not again 
refer to it. There is not a statement of fact or opinion 
in the article which can be attributed to M. de Gerando; 
and the greater part of it is in direct contradiction to 
the statements of that author. Yet, though the work of 
M. de Gerando is professedly under review, the writer of 
“The War of Races” gives no intimation that any such 
contrariety of opinion exists between himself and his sup- 
posed authority ; he passes no judgment upon the work; 
he cites none of the author’s statements, not even to con- 
trovert them. ‘The charges against the Hungarians con- 
tained in that article went forth to the world, therefore, 
with the sanction of the respected name of De Gerando. 
Three months afterwards, in another article, written to 
support the assertions made in the former one, the Re- 
viewer, for the first time, alludes to his dissent from the 
opinions of De Gerando: the only notice of the work 
which is supposed to make the subject of “ 'The War of 
Races” is to be found in a note to the article on “ 'The 
Politics of Europe.” ‘The Reviewer, having, perhaps, be- 
come sensible of the injustice done to M. de Gerando in 
claiming his authority for statements so contrary to his 
own, attempts, in this note, to disparage this work by 
criticizing its style and spirit, yet without attempting to 
invalidate the statements contained in it. He here 
couples this work with a book of a wholly different class 
and far inferior value. The following is the note in 
question. It is found on page 515 of the North Ameri- 
can Review for April, 1890. 


**We make the same use of Mr. Frey’s testimony which we 
did of M. Degerando’s in our former article. Both are strongly 
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prejudiced in favor of the Magyars, —Degerando having married 
a lady of that race, and resided a long time in the country, — 
and both are therefore very unwilling to state any facts which 
make against this people. Consequently, any statements they 
may make which actually have this tendency deserve full credit. 
We accept their facts and take the liberty to question their conclu- 
sions. Degerando’s books are verbose and feeble; but luckily 
they contain information enough to enable a careful reader to 
form a very correct opinion as to the merits of the case.” * 

We are at a loss to comprehend how the circumstance 
of an author’s having resided a long time in a country 
should unfit him for giving a faithful account of it. It 
would almost seem that, in the judgment of the Reviewer, 
a writer’s power of conveying information was in an in- 
verse proportion to his opportunities of obtaining it. 
With regard to M. de Gerando’s marriage with a Hunga- 
rian lady, this marriage connected him, not with the no- 
bility, or great body of the Hungarian nation, but with the 
magnates,} or titled nobles, —a class in whose favor the 
Reviewer seems much more prejudiced than M. de Ge- 
rando, who, while he does justice to the exertions of some 
noble individuals of that class, is far from attributing to 
them, as a body, that superior disinterestedness and en- 
lightenment which the Reviewer claims for them, to the 
prejudice of the untitled nobles. If, however, the Re- 
viewer had proceeded upon the principle upon which he 
supposes himself to have acted in regard to M. de Ge- 
rando’s work, nothing more could have been asked. If 
M. de Gerando’s facts had been candidly laid before the 
reader, he would assuredly have arrived at a judgment 
opposed to that of the Reviewer, — if, indeed, that writer 
had not, in expounding these facts, been himself forced 
upon conclusions the reverse of those advanced in “ The 
War of Races.” But neither for the facts nor the con- 











* We regard the question of style as of inferior importance in a work 
whose object is to convey information, rather than to amuse. As, how- 
ever, the style may, in some respects, be an index to the character of an 
author, we may be allowed to remark, that our opinion on this subject differs 
wholly from that of the writer in the North American. The terms “ ver- 
bose and feeble’’ are the last we should apply to the style of M. de Ge- 
rando. 

+t The magnates of Hungary are the class which corresponds to the no- 
bility of Western Europe. The nobles, under the old constitution of Hun- 
gary, — remodelled in 1848, — were the third estate in the realm; the prel- 
ates constituting the first, the magnates the second, and the burghers, or 
inhabitants of the free royal cities, the fourth. 
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clusions of the author of that article is M. de Gerando in 
any degree responsible. 

It was not without surprise that those readers, who 
had been drawn to the perusal of the article in the North 
American Review by the assurances received from the 
author of the great “ labor and research” bestowed on its 
preparation, found that this research had apparently been 
expended on a few articles in a review, and that a writer 
who had already experienced the danger of trusting in- 
telligence which came “filtered through French and 
German newspapers,” and “colored with the views of 
those who wrote with the intent of affecting public 
opinion,” had given himself up to intelligence received 
through the medium of a French review, devoted to the 
support of particular political views, and which, from the 
beginning of the Hungarian struggle, had taken a decid- 
ed part in opposition to the Hungarians, and had even 
allowed itself to speak of their cause in a tone of con- 
temptuous ridicule, not better calculated to impress the 
mind of the reader with a sense of the candor of its 
judgments, than it was adapted to the gravity of the 
subject. ‘The author of “ The War of Races” was doubt- 
less misled by the confident tone of the writers in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, which contrasts strikingly with 
the modesty and candor of M. de Gerando. But we 
would submit that the public has a right to expect that 
he who voluntarily comes forward to guide its opinion 
should come to his task possessed of such a measure of 
knowledge on the subject he proposes to elucidaté, as 
shall enable him to select his authorities with judgment, 
where they conflict, to form a decision between them, 
and to furnish the public with the reasons for this de- 
cision. It would seem, moreover, that the constant tone 
of exaggeration, and the many inconsistencies, which 
pervade these articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
should have placed the reader, candidly desirous of ar- 
riving at the truth, on his guard. They abound in vague 
declamation and in general accusations, which the facts 
they relate, though overstated, entirely fail to substantiate. 
The French language has a capacity for vagueness, 
which is denied to our honest mother tongue. The 
North American Reviewer, in transferring the views 
and statements of these French writers from the pages 
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of the Revue des Deux Mondes to his own, has often given 
a substantial shape to airy nothings, translating intima- 
trons into asserted facts, and supplying the failure in his 
authorities by setting down what he supposes they must 
have meant, and what, indeed, they ought to have meant 
to justify the expressions of which they make use. This 
is especially the case with those portions of the article 
which relate to the domination of the Magyar race. We 
must, however, guard our readers from supposing that 
all the accusations brought against the Hungarians by 
the author of “ The War of Races” have their source in 
the essays of De Langsdorff and Desprez. He has not 
always bound himself to the conclusions of these writers, 
any more than to those of De Gerando; and the nature 
of these deviations from his authorities must affect the 
mind of the reader who is aware that he undertook his 
task “in the hope of doing a little to increase the ardor 
of public feeling in favor of Hungary” with no less 
surprise than his choice of the authorities themselves. 
Many of the charges which these writers bring against 
the Hungarians would be very far from producing the 
same unfavorable impression in this country as in alarmed 
and reactionary France. These charges are found, in 
a surprising manner, to have changed their complexion 
with the climate. With the editor of the North Ameri- 
can, the Magyars are aristocrats and ultra-conservatives ; 
Kossuth and the untitled nobles have, according to him, 
“ provoked a contest,” undertaken, on their part, “ to de- 
fend their antiquated feudal institutions, and their unjust 
and excessive privileges as an order and a race, against 
the invasion of the liberal ideas and the reformatory 
spirit of the nineteenth century.” With the French. au- 
thorities of this writer, these same men are democrats 
and radicals. Kossuth is a “democrat of the new revo- 
lutionary school,” who “has not feared to overthrow the 
whole political and social state of his country, to realize 
dreams of universal equality more chimerical in Hungary 
than anywhere else.” * 

Neither are the writers in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
to be held responsible for all the historical and other errors 
which pervade the article on “' The War of Races.” They 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Oct., 1848. 
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are inaccurate writers; but their essays, especially those 
of De Langsdorff, contain, where no political bias inter- 
feres, much that is interesting, and even valuable. But 
we are reluctantly compelled to affirm, that there is no 
portion of the article on “ The War of Races” on which 
the reader can safely rely. We do not exaggerate, and we 
believe that all those persons who have an “acquaintance 
with the history of Hungary, and who have read the ar- 
ticle in the North American, will sustain us when we say, 
that there is hardly a sentence in this article in which an 
error is not either expressed or implied; in many portions 
of it, error is so interwoven with error, that the baffled 
critic turns from the task of refutation as from the en- 
trance to an inextricable labyrinth. We are disposed to 
believe that the absence of any formal and labored con- 
futation of the article on “The War of Races” — to 
which absence the author appeals as a proof of its in- 
vulnerability — may be attributed to the Herculean labor 
which the task of correcting all the errors contained in 
this historical essay seemed to involve, and the great 
length to which such a confutation must be extended if 
the task were thoroughly executed. ‘These errors per- 
vade every part of the article, and are almost as numerous 
in that portion which relates to those periods of Hunga- 
rian history which are most familiar to the general reader 
as in those whose investigation requires a certain degree 
of research. We cannot, within the limits of the present 
article, notice any large portion of these mistakes. We 
shall confine ourselves chiefly to the most important of 
those which have an immediate bearing on the Hunga- 
rian cause at the present day. We should not occupy 
any space in pointing out inaccuracies which have not 
a direct relation to this subject, were it not that, when 
commenting upon the errors in that portion of the article 
which relates to the recent history of Hungary, we shall 
often be compelled to refer to authorities which may not 
be in the possession of our readers. We must, there- 
fore, in order to prepare them to credit the existence of 
errors of such magnitude in the pages of a review to 
whose authority they have been accustomed to look with 
respect, point out misstatements of the same nature in 
relation to portions of history with which they are con- 
versant, or in regard to which they can easily satisfy 
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themselves. Before we enter upon the main subject, 
then, we will offer a few such examples, taken from the 
sketch of the history of Hungary which is found in “ The 
War of Races.” We select a passage which relates to 
one of the best-known periods of Hungarian history. 
The passage is found on page 97 of the North American 
Review for January, 1850. The reviewer has just been 
speaking of the battle of Mohacs in 1526, since which 
event, he says, the Hungarians “have found protection 
from their enemies only by their union with Austria, 
whose yoke they have often rebelled against, but have 
never entirely shaken off.” 


** Yet there was little in this union with Austria to wound the 
national pride, except of a very jealous and sensitive people. 
It was as an ally, more than as a subject province, as a sovereign 
power submitting to certain common restrictions for the purchase 
of certain common advantages, that Hungary made choice, so 
long as her monarchy remained elective, of the emperor of Aus- 
tria to be her king, and finally, in a diet held at Presburg in 1687, 
acknowledged the hereditary right of the same family to reign 
in both countries. After the memorable scene with Maria 
Theresa, this right was extended, according to the terms of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, to the female line. It was not, indeed, till 
after her union with Austria was confirmed, that Hungary was 
entirely released from the Turks, who had retained possession 
of full half of the kingdom from the battle of Mohacz till they 
were defeated and driven out by the heroic John Sobieski, in 
1683. During this period of national humiliation and distress, 
the Magyars hesitated whether to throw themselves under the 
exclusive protection of the Austrians or the Turks, who divided 
the country between them. Though Ferdinand I. of Austria 
had become their rightful sovereign after the death of the un- 
happy Louis Il., whose sister he had married, and whose 
right, of course, was transmitted to her descendants, the Aus- 
trian rule was so distasteful to them, that they invoked the aid 
of the Ottomans against it, and, in the final struggle, the noted 
Tekeli and his partisans fought with the Turks against Sobieski.” 


We would call the attention of our readers to some of 
the errors contained in the above passage : — 


“Vet there was little in this union with Austria to wound the 
national pride, except of avery jealous and sensitive people. It was 
as anally, more than as a subject province, as a sovereign power 
submitting to certain common restrictions for the purchase of 
certain common advantages, that Hungary made choice, so long 
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as her monarchy remained elective, of the emperor of Austria 
to be her king.” 

There were no emperors of Austria during the period 
that the Hungarian monarchy remained elective, nor for 
more than a ‘hundred years afterwards. ‘This title did 
not exist until the present century. It was assumed in 
1804, by Francis, in anticipation of the loss of that of 
Emperor of Germany, which he resigned in 1806. After 
the battle of Mohaces, in 1526, a portion of the Hungarian 
nation made choice of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 
whose brother, Charles the Fifth, was at that time Em- 
peror of Germany, for their king. If Ferdinand and his 
successors had observed the conditions upon which the 
received the crown of Hungary, there would doubtless 
have been nothing in the connection with Austria — no 
union, properly speaking, took place, or was contem- 
plated by the Hungarians — which could wound either 
the pride or the interests of the nation. It was the con- 
stant attempts of the kings of the honse of Hapsburg 
to reduce Hungary from the condition of an “ally” to 
that of a “subject province” of Austria, which not 
merely wounded “ the national pride” of the Hungarians, 
but forced them tc maintain a constant struggle for na- 
tional existence. 


“After the memorable scene with Maria Theresa, this right 
was extended, according to the terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
to the female line.” 


If this right had not been extended to the female line 
in the lifetime of Charles the Third, father of Maria The- 
resia, the memorable scene could never have taken place. 
Maria Theresia was already queen of Hungary, or she 
could not have summoned the Hungarian diet. 


“* Tt was not, indeed, till after her union with Austria was con- 
firmed, that Hungary was entirely released from the Turks, who 
had retained possession of full half of the kingdom from the 
battle of Mohacz till they were defeated and driven out by the 
heroic John Sobieski, in 1683.” 


How could the confirmation of the “ union with Aus- 
tria,” or, to speak more accurately, the establishment of 
the house of Hapsburg on the Hungarian throne, by the 
act of the diet of 1687 and the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1723, contribute to the release of Hungary from the Turks, 
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if they had been already driven out in 1683? And what 
merit could Austria claim in this expulsion, if they were 


driven out by Sobieski, king of Poland? But the Turks 


were not driven out of Hungary in 1683; neither were 
they driven out by Sobieski, though the Reviewer seems 
so well satisfied of this fact, that he has asserted it more 
than once in the course of his article. On page 86 
we find that “the greater part of the country remained 
subject to the Ottomans for a century and a half, till 
the heroic John Sobieski accomplished its deliverance.” 
John Sobieski accomplished the deliverance of Vienna in 
1683, and gained several victories over the Turks on his 
return to Poland. The subsequent campaign in Hun- 
gary was carried on under Charles of Lorraine. The city 
of Buda itself was not retaken until 1686. The glory of 
the final overthrow of the Turks in Hungary belongs to 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. Their power was not thor- 
oughly broken until their defeat by that prince at Zenta, 
in 1697, which compelled them to submit to the peace 
of Carlowitz, in 1699, by which they were forced to re- 
sign the greater part of what remained to them of their 
conquests in Hungary. ‘They cannot be said to have 
been driven out of Hungary until the victory gained over 
them by Prince Eugene, at Peterwardein, in August, 
1716, and the subsequent successes of that prince, had 
compelled them to accept the terms of the peace of Pas- 
sarowitz, July, 1718, by which they resigned their re- 
maining possessions in Hungary.” 

“* The Turks who had retained possession of full half of the 
kingdom from the battle of Mohacz till,” &c. 

The battle of Mohacs was almost immediately followed 
by the accession of the house of Hapsburg to the Hunga- 
rian throne. ‘This, then, was the “ protection” which the 
Hungarians found from their enemies in the “ union with 
Austria”: — the Turks, who had never before gained a 
permanent footing in Hungary, under these princes retain 
possession of full half of the kingdom for more than one 
hundred and fifty years. The Reviewer has told us, only 
in the preceding page, that “their renowned kings, John 
Huniades and Mathias Corvinus, saved Europe from 





* Fessler, Die Geschichten der Ungern.— Mailath, Geschichte des Ostrei- 
chischen Kaiserstaates. — Chowanetz, Die Geschichten Ungarns, &c. 
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conquest by the Turks, and repeatedly drove back in dis- 
grace the army that was flushed with the recent con- 
quest of Constantinople.” Only thirty-six years divide 
the reign of Ferdinand from that of Mathias, and at this 
period it appears that the Hungarians were not only in 
a condition to protect themselves, but to protect Europe. 
It was not the loss of the battle of Mohacs, in which 
26,000 Hungarians, in their contempt of their enemy, 
attacked 200,000 Turks, that made the date of that 
event so mournful an era in the history of Hungary. It 
was the fall of the king in this battle, rendering a new 
election necessary at this critical juncture, and thus divid- 
ing the country with civil dissensions in the presence of 
an invading army, and affording an opportunity to an 
enemy not less formidable than the Turks to execute his 
designs, that made the field of Mohacs so fatal to the 
Hungarian nation. ‘That portion of the nation who 
made choice of Ferdinand doubtless entertained an ex- 
pectation that by this measure they should find an “ ally” 
in Austria, and “ purchase” some “ advantages ” from the 
connection. These hopes were disappointed. Austria 
neither protected the Hungarians from the Turks, nor 
suffered them effectually to protect themselves. It was 
when their armies were commanded by Austrian gen- 
erals, and their cities filled with Austrian garrisons, — it 
was when Austrian misgovernment and falsehood had 
divided the nation against itself, — that the Hungarians 
were forced to submit to the Turks. When the German 
empire was itself threatened with ruin, then first the 
Austrian government found it time to take vigorous meas- 
ures for expelling the Turks from Hungary. Our readers 
will observe, that, even in regard to this distant period of 
Hungarian history, the Reviewer feels called upon to un- 
dertake the defence of Austria. He is even at the trouble 
of supplying Ferdinand with a title to the crown: — 


“ Though Ferdinand I. of Austria had become their rightful 
sovereign after the death of the unhappy Louis II., whose sister 
he had married, and whose right, of course, was transmitted to her 
descendants,” &c. 


The Reviewer has told us that the Hungarian crown 
was made hereditary in 1687, and that this right was not 
extended to the female line until after September, 1741. 
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Yet here we find Ferdinand the First claiming to be rigiht- 
ful sovereign, in quality, apparently, of descendant from 
his wife, in "1526, the date of the death of Louis the Sec- 
ond. 


*“* And, in the final struggle, the noted Tekeli [Tokdly ?] and 
his partisans fought with the Turks against Sobieski.” 


Sobieski was already dead at the time of the “ final 
struggle.” Frederic Augustus, Elector of Saxony, who 
had the conduct of the war in Hungary at the time of the 
death of that prince (1696), resigned his command to 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, on being nominated to the 
throne of Poland.* He was already king of that country 
when the battle of Zenta took place. Sobieski had been 
dead twenty years when the victory of Peterwardein 
forced the ‘Turks to relinquish their last possessions in 
Hungary. 

In commenting upon the above passages, we have 
passed over some minor inaccuracies and inconsistencies. 
We shall mention, in this connection one more example 
of historical inaccuracy, as we have had occasion to 
quote the passage in which it occurs. It relates to the 
man whose name and career are perhaps more widely 
known than those of any other Hungarian hero. John 
Hunyadi, governor of Hungary during the minority of 
Ladislaus the Fifth, is, by the North American Reviewer, 
counted among the kings of Hungary. 


** Yet their renowned kings, John Huniades and Mathias Cor- 
vinus,” &c. — p. 96. 


The Reviewer has possibly been drawn into this error 
by De Langsdorff. In one of his articles upon Hungary, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that writer says, “ The 
decrees of King Mathias, son of John Hunyadi, the most 
popular king in the history of Hungary,” | &c. The epi- 
thet “ most popular ” is intended to apply to Mathias, but, 
from the construction of the sentence, would appear to 
belong to Hunyadi. But what reliance can be placed 
upon the facts or conclusions of a writer, who, in dis- 
cussing a grave historical subject, affecting the fame and 
interests of a nation, contents himself with such a knowl- 





* Fessler, Die Geschichten der Ungern.— Mailath, Geschichte des Ostrei- 
chischen Kaiserstaates. 


t Revue des Deux Mondes, 1* Aoit, 1848. 
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edge of their history as may be gained from a few ephem- 
eral articles in a French review, and whom the pointing 
of a sentence may betray into errors like this? 

The writers in the Revue des Deux Mondes are strong 
political opponents of the Magyars, and, as we have inti- 
mated, are not always very scrupulous in their assertions, 
or very moderate in their reprobation. We would not, 
however, willingly do these writers any injustice, by attrib- 
uting to them a larger share of responsibility in the deep 
injury which has been done to the exiles who sought our 
hospitality than is their due. They are by no means 
actuated by the same keen hostility against the Hunga- 
rians which is manifested by the writer in the North 
American. The writers in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
moreover, confine their animadversions to the Hungarians 
of recent times. In regard to matters that lie in the more 
remote past, they make no attempt to reverse the judg- 
ments of history." The writer in the North American not 
only pronounces a decisive judgment against the Hunga- 
rians in the case under consideration, but endeavours to 
deprive them of the benefits of those historic associations 
which had, without doubt, contributed not a little to the 
enthusiasm their cause had inspired. For in this case, 
as in every other where the details of the evidence are 
not fully comprehended, the established character of the 
parties had weighed for much in influencing the public 
judgment. The principles which had directed the Aus- 
trian government under the long sway of Metternich 
were known wherever the name of Austria had been 
heard. With this name were connected no associations 
but those of meanness, stagnation, moral death; while 
magnanimity, chivalrous valor, and resolute love of free- 
dom are recognized as the attributes of the Hungarian 
nation. ‘The North American Reviewer would disen- 
chant his readers from this spell; he uses a tone of dis- 
paragement, whether the topic be their past or their pres- 
ent history, their institutions, their customs, or the de- 
bates in their legislative assembly. He throws slight and 
ridicule even on that celebrated example of self-devotion 
and loyalty, which drew forth the brilliant eulogium of 
Montesquieu, and waked a glow even in the cold heart of 
Voltaire. The pages of these popular writers have made 
this scene familiar and dear to the memories of thou- 
sands, and we believe that no part of the attack on the 
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Hungarians called forth a more lively sense of the indig- 
nity offered to that brave people, than the passage in 


‘which this scene was coupled with the sneering epithets 


“ theatrical, and in bad taste.”* Nor was this feeling of 


indignation unjust or overstrained; for he who would 
lessen by ever so little the faith of mankind in disinter- 
estedness and loyalty, he who would desecrate a single 
shrine at which the world has done homage to nobleness, 
has, to the extent of his influence, inflicted an injury on 
his kind. 

But in treating of the affairs of Hungary, and the 
merits of the recent contest, we shall appeal to no asso- 
ciations of the past; we shall claim for the Hungarians 
no inherited honors. If they are the degenerate sons of 
patriots and heroes, if magnanimity, disinterestedness, 
and fidelity to principle are no longer the growth of the 
soil of Hungary, it would be vain to speak or to hope 
for her more; there is no appeal from that law of eternal 
justice which decrees that the greatness and indepen- 
dence of a nation shall be buried in the same grave with 
its virtues. 

We will, before entering into arguments or details, 
place distinctly before our readers what the charges 
brought against the Hungarians in “'The War of Races ” 
are, for we believe that many persons whose opinion has 
been influenced by this article have only a general im- 
pression that the North American Review has pronounced 
judgment against the Magyars, without any accurate idea 
of the charges preferred, or the evidence by which they 
are supported. 

The accusation brought by the author of “ The War of 
Races ” against the Hungarian nation is, that they are 
not the defenders of liberty, but the supporters of tyranny 
and oppression; that the war in which they have been 
recently engaged was not a war of defence, nor a strug- 
gle for freedom, but a war deliberately entered into by 
them in order to preserve their ancient feudal institutions, 
and to maintain the Magyar race in the possession of cer- 
tain unjust and exorbitant privileges, which they enjoyed 
to the exclusion of the other races composing with them 
the population of Hungary. In support and illustration 





* North American Review, Vol. LXX. p. 104. 
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of this charge, he avers that the nobility of Hungary, or 
that portion of the inhabitants who, prior to 1848, formed 
the constituency of the country," and were called by dis- 
tinction the Hungarian nation, were exclusively of the 
Magyar race. To this race he ascribes the possession of 
all the land and all the political power in the country. 
He affirms that this Magyar nobility, as a body, has been 
constantly opposed to all reform in Hungary; that such 
reforms as have been effected there have been brought 
about by the exertions of some of the magnates (the 
class which corresponds to the nobility of other countries 
in Europe), with the aid of the Austrian government ; 
finally, that the recent war in Hungary was occasioned 
by the obstinate selfishness of this untitled Magyar no- 
bility, who refused to admit their countrymen of different 
race to an equality of civil and political rights. 

These are the statements which it is our present pur- 
pose to controvert. We shall compare them first with 
the actual facts, next with the testimony of the authori- 
ties appealed to by the author of “ The War of Races ” 
as the chief sources of his information, and lastly with 
the counter statements or admissions of that writer him- 
self. We shall take up each of the points above men- 
tioned in its turn, and, to avoid all misapprehension, shall 
in each case give, in the writer’s own words, the state- 
ment we design to refute. 

And, first, of the assertion that all the nobles of Hun- 
gary are of the Magyar race. 


*¢ It is estimated by the latest statisticians, that the nobles, who 
are all Magyars, number about 600,000.” — p. 87. 


‘The nobles, that is, the Magyars,” &c. — p. 94. 


Taken in a certain sense, this assertion is correct. The 
nobility | of Hungary are all Hungarians or Magyars, in 
the same sense that all citizens of England, of w hatever 
descent, are Englishmen, — that all citizens ‘of France, of 
whatever race, or speaking whatever language, are French- 





* See Christian Examiner, May, 1850, p. 454. 

t The reader will bear in mind, that the term “ noble ” in Hungary has 
no correspondence with the same term as used in the West of Europe. A 
noble in asener was — prior to 1848, when these distinctions were abol- 
ished —one who possessed an hereditary claim to the rights of citizenship, 
and to many important privileges, among which was exemption from tax- 
ation. 
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men. ‘The name of the country is Hungaria, or Magyar- 
orszag (Magyar-land). Both these names are taken 
from appellations of the conquering race who took pos- 
session of the country at the end of the ninth century, 
and who have ever since been regarded as the dominant 
race; but only in the same sense as the Anglo-Saxon 
may be said to be the leading or dominant race in the 
United States, where the American of pure English blood 
enjoys no greater political privileges than the German of 
Pennsylvania or the Frenchman of Louisiana. In Hun- 
gary, as in almost every other country in Europe, great 
inequalities in regard to civil and political privileges ex- 
isted until very recent times. But these distinctions 
were not based on difference of race. The nobility or 
constituency of Hungary, composed of all races, formed 
what was called by distinction the Hungarian or Magyar 
nation.” But the writer in the North American does not 
intend to use the name in this extended sense. He means 
to assert that the nobles in Hungary are strictly of the 
Magyar race, as distinguished from the Slavonian, Wal- 
lachian, &c. This assertion is, indeed, essential to his 
argument. He does not leave his meaning doubtful: he 
repeats, again and again, in various forms of expression, 
the statement that the nobles of Hungary are strictly of 
the Magyar race. 


“* The Magyars, aristocrats in a double sense, both as an or- 
der and a race.” — p. 120. 

“They sought to defend their antiquated feudal institutions 
and their unjust and excessive privileges as an order and a race.” 
—p. 122. 

«The distance between the vassal and his lord was rendered 
more broad and impassable by the fact that they belonged to 
different races and spoke different languages.” — p. 88. 


This statement, though so confidently believed and 
asserted by the writer in the North American, is alto- 
gether erroneous. The error is susceptible of immedi- 
ate demonstration. On reference to the statistical ta- 
bles of Fényes, we find the number of nobles in many of 
the counties exceeds — often by thousands — the whole 
number of (strictly speaking) Magyar inhabitants of 


those counties. For example, in the Slovac county of 





* For details on this subject, see Christian Examiner, May, 1850. 
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Zélyom, there are but 200 Magyar inhabitants; there are 
in the county 2,152 nobles. If, therefore, we take it for 
granted that these 200 Magyars are all nobles, there re- 
main 1,952 Slovac nobles in this one county. In the Slo- 
vac county of Turécz, in which more than a tenth part 
of the population is noble, there are but 200 Magyar in- 
habitants; the number of nobles in this county is 4,800. 
In the Slavonic county of Pozsega, which has no Magyar 
population, there are 638 nobles. In the Slovac county 
of Trencsén, in which there are but 1,500 Magyar inhab- 
itants, the nobility number 9,813. 

The North American Reviewer attributes to nobles of 
the Magyar race the possession of all the land in the 
country, and all the political power. 


* Among these the Magyars, who are the dominant race, 
and who have long owned all the soil and held the whole political 
power of the country in their hands,” &c. — p. 83. 

** Barbarian conquerors leave nothing to the vanquished ; the 
Magyars appropriated to themselves the whole of the soil of 
Hungary, and their laws rendered it impossible that any portion 
of it should ever be alienated from them.” — p. 93. 

‘The nobles, that is, the Magyars, have the control of the 
army, and direct the whole course of public affairs. They alone, 
as we have seen, compose the county assemblies, or congregations, 
which meet four times a year, and send delegates to the general 
diet, which has the supreme legislative power of the kingdom.” 
—p. 94. 

{The counties, of which there are about sixty in the king- 
dom, are regulated exclusively by Magyar nobles.” — p. 88. 


With regard to the assertion that the land in Hun- 
gary is exclusively owned by Magyar nobles, we reply, 
that, for many years, the exclusive possession of the land 
has not been secured to nobles; there has never been a 
time since the first occupation of the country by the 
Magyars, when it has been exclusively possessed by 
Magyar nobles. Slavonian nobles own estates, not only 
in those parts of Hungary which are chiefly peopled by 
Slavonians, but in the most purely Magyar counties. 
Proprietors of German extraction are to be found in 
every part of the kingdom. In the Magyarorszag 
Leirasa of Fényes, the names of the largest landed 
proprietors in each of the counties are given. A refer- 
ence to these will immediately settle this question. In 
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the county of Pest, out of five names which Fényes 
gives as those of the largest proprietors, — Ka4rolyi, 
‘Keglevich, Festetics, Foldvary, Grassalkovich, — three are 
Slavonic. In the county of Fejér, one of the purest 
Magyar counties, we find Counts Lamberg and Bruns- 
vik, of German, and Baron Luzsinsky, of Slavonic 
extraction, among the principal proprietors. 'The estates 
of Pulszky, an untitled noble of Slavonic descent,— dur- 
ing the late revolution Hungarian envoy to Great Brit- 
ain,— lie in the Magyar portion of the county of Nograd. 
In this county, of eight names of the largest proprietors, 
enumerated by Fényes, we find three Magyar, three Sla- 
vonian, and two German. ‘The counties we have men- 
tioned are those in which a Magyar population greatly 
predominates. In the Slavonian county of Verdcze, 
all the names given by Fényes, as those of the largest 
proprietors, are Slavonian, — Mihalovich, Pejachevich, 
Jankovics Jozsef, and Jankovics Istvan. 

The writer in the North American not only asserts 
that all the land is owned by Magyar nobles, but like- 
wise affirms that “all the Magyar nobles own land” (p 
88). This statement is likewise erroneous. Many of the 
Hungarian nobles cultivate land which they hire of the 
large proprietors. They are sometimes much poorer than 
the peasants among whom they live, and from whom 
they have nothing either in dress or mode of life to dis- 
tinguish them. M. Desprez, in speaking of these land- 
less nobles, calls them in contempt prolétaires privilégiés. 
The possession of the rights of citizenship and the en- 
joyment of certain privileges were the distinctions of the 
Hungarian noble. These rights and privileges were en- 
joyed by all the nobles alike. Among the nobles of Hun- 
gary are found the same inequalities of wealth and sta- 
tion that are found among the citizens of other coun- 
tries; many of them follow the humblest occupations. 
With these differences of condition, difference of race 
has nothing to do; they depend on the same causes in 
Hungary as in other countries. There, as elsewhere, 
distinguished abilities, or fortunate circumstances, may 
raise an individual of the humblest rank to the highest 
distinctions, whether of fame or of wealth and station. 
Petofi, one of the most distinguished, perhaps the most 
popular, of the poets of Hungary of the present time, 
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is of very humble origin. The founder of the princely 
family Grassalkovich was a poor Slavonian, who, in his 
struggles to obtain an education, supported himself by 
gathering remnants of food from door to door. 

The statement that “ Magyar nobles held all the po- 
litical power of the country in their hands,” that Magyar 
nobles “alone compose the county assemblies, which 
send delegates to the general diet,’ &c., is not better 
founded than the assertion that they “have long owned 
all the soil.” ‘The county assemblies were composed of all 
the nobles of the county, of whatever race, condition, or 
fortune. Distinctions of race, indeed, were in this regard 
not so much as thought of. Fényes, in his chapter on 
the Composition of the Diet, says merely, “'The depu- 
ties from the counties are chosen by the nobles resident 
in the counties, whether proprietors or non-proprietors.” * 

The North American Reviewer does not specify from 
which of his authorities he has drawn his statements 
in regard to the nobility of Hungary. - He has perhaps 
been led into these errors by some rhetorical passages 
in one of the articles of M. de Langsdorff, from which 
views similar to those expressed by the writer in the 
North American may be inferred, though they are not 
distinctly asserted.} Yet an observant reader might have 
found, even in M. de Langsdorff’s articles, abundant 
refutation of these erroneous intimations, in the form 
of solid facts distinctly stated. For example, in speak- 
ing of the Wallachs of Hungary, that writer says, — 


‘“‘ This race, now servile and degraded, may well be descended 
from the soldiers of Cesar and ‘Trajan, since they have given 
to Hungary two great men, John Hunyadi and the King Mathias 
Corvinus.” — Revue des Deux Mondes, 1“ Aoit, 1848. 


Thus it appears that, even four centuries ago, mem- 
bers of this race could attain to the highest offices in the 
state, and even to the royal dignity. ‘This was in the 
time of the greatness and independence of Hungary. 
M. de Gerando is not responsible for these errors of the 
writer in the North American. In the work which is 


selected as the theme of the article on “ The War of 








* Magyarorszag Leirdsa, 1. 120. 
t Revue des Deux Mondes. These passages were quoted in the May num- 
ber of the Christian Examiner. 
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Races,” we find the following passages in reference to 
this subject. 


“The words lords and serfs which, for an instant, were applied 
to the conquerors and the conquered, were not long in changing 
their meaning. The Hungarian laws, even the most ancient, in 
designating the rank of the inhabitants, do not make use of the 
names of race; they say nobiles et rustict ; for all the nations 
soon composed these two classes, to which, by a political fiction, 
the general name of Magyarok or Hungari was given. While 
the conquered passed into the rank of nobles, the conquerors 
were seen to descend to the state of serfs. ‘The Magyars, prop- 
erly so called, lost their nobility when they incurred an infamous 
punishment, or simply when they refused to take arms in time of 
war. Without entering into long details, and giving here the his- 
tory of the different classes of this population, we will say that, 
in our time, the nation which counts the greatest number of peas- 
ants, or non-nobles, is precisely the Magyar nation ; which is ex- 
plained by the fact that it is the most numerous. For the same 
reason, the other races, taken together, furnish a much greater 
number ; for, united, they are numerically superior to the Hun- 
garians. The nobles of the Slavonian counties in the north and 
south are generally of Slavonian origin, and there are counties 
where there are a hundred Wallachian nobles for one Magyar.” 
— Del Esprit Public en Hongrie, pp. 318, 319. 


We will now proceed, in conformity with our plan, to 
examine how consistently the points we have been con- 
sidering — the exclusive enjoyment of the rank of nobil- 
ity by the Magyars, and their exclusive possession of the 
land and of political privileges — are maintained by the 
writer in the North American himself. 

In regard to the exclusive possession of land in Hun- 
gary by the Magyar race, which is affirmed without qual- 
ification on page 83, we find on page 87 the following 
modified statement : — 


‘“‘ As the other races, till quite recently, owned little or no land 
in Hungary proper, except in the free cities,” &c. 


This assertion is not less erroneous than the other, but 
is manifestly inconsistent with it; and even after this par- 
tial retraction, the Reviewer not only reasserts, without 
reserve, that the Magyar nobles owned all the land (p. 89), 
but declares that “ their laws rendered it impossible that 
any portion of it should ever be alienated from them” 
(p. 93). 
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Again, in regard to the exclusive possession of political 
power by Magyar nobles. ‘This is asserted in express 
terms on pages 83, 89, and 94. Yet, without any appar- 
ent sense of inconsistency, the Reviewer relates, on page 
110, that Kossuth, whom he calls a “Slovack lawyer,” 
was “chosen a deputy,” and on page 112, he speaks of 
“the few Slavonians in the diet,’ without troubling him- 
self about the natural curiosity of his readers to learn, 
after all he has told them, how these Slavonians, few or 
many, came there. With regard to the main assertion, 
that all the nobles in Hungary are of the Magyar race, 
which is stated, as we have seen, in express terms, on 
pages 87 and 94, and which is repeated, more or less 
directly, not less than twelve times in the course of the 
article on “ The War of Races,” the writer is not, in the 
end, more consistent. In the article on “ The Politics of 
Europe” which followed, he forgets all that he had been 
at so much pains to impress on the minds of his readers, 
and talks as coolly of “ Slovack nobles”* as if he had 
never denied their existence. 

We believe that the readers of “'The War of Races” 
must have been struck with the very slight attention 
which the author of that article bestows upon the peas- 
ants of the Magyar race, and with the absence of all 
attempt to explain away the obstacle which the existence 
of this peasantry, and their admitted participation in the 
war, offer to his theories. From many passages in the 
article, indeed, the reader would have reason to infer that 
all the Magyars were equally privileged, their interests 
therefore identical, and opposed to those of the other 
races. The writer speaks of the Magyars as “ aristocrats 
in a double sense, both as an order and a race” (p. 120) ; 
of the political and civil institutions being “ contrived for 
the benefit of this dominant race, who form less than a 


third part of the population” (p. 89). He tells us that, 
in the recent war, 


“The Magyars were fighting to support the old dominion of 
their race, and the ancient constitution of Hungary, which se- 
cured to them, though they were less than four and a half mil- 
lions in number, the entire control of a country peopled by four- 
teen millions.” — p. 130. 





* North American Review, Vol. LXX. p. 509. 
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The very first statement which he makes, in that por- 
tion of his article which is devoted to the investigation 
of “ the circumstances out of which the war arose,” is the 
following : — 


“Hungary, with a territory not larger than that of Virginia 
and North Carolina united, has a population of about ten millions 
and a half, made up of at least half a dozen distinct races, who 
speak so many distinct languages and dialects. Among these, 
the Magyars, who are the dominant race, and have long owned 
all the soil, and held the whole political power of the country in 
their hands, number about 4,200,000.” — p. 83. 


The Reviewer goes on, for four or five pages, to write 
as if upon the supposition that these 4,200,000 Magyars 
own the land and share the political power of Hun- 
gary :— 

‘“‘ The distance between the vassal and his lord was’ rendered 
more broad and impassable by the fact that they belonged to dif- 
ferent races and spoke different languages.” — p. 86. 

** The patient and laborious Wallachians and Slavonians have 


tilled the ground for them [the Magyars] for centuries, hardly 


conscious how firmly the yoke of servitude rested on their 
necks.” — p. 87. 


No intimation is given of the existence of a peasantry 
of the Magyar race, until page 87. This fact is there con- 
veyed to the reader in the following ingenious terms : — 


** It is estimated by the latest statisticians that the nobles, who 
are all Magyars, number at least 600,000, including women and 
children, so that one seventh part of this dominant race enjoy the 
privileges of rank.” 


That is to say, there were nearly four millions of 
Magyars in precisely the same condition with the Slavo- 
nian and Wallachian peasants, suffering from the same 
disabilities, subjected to the same oppression. ‘The Re- 
viewer makes no attempt to explain how it was that the 
peasants of this haughty race, men in whom all the char- 
acteristics of the Magyar were much more strongly mark- 
ed than in the nobles even of their own race, came to 
make common cause with their oppressors. Were they, 
like the patient and laborious Wallachs and Slavonians, 
“hardly conscious how firmly the yoke of servitude rested 
on their necks”? or was their pride of race so gratified 
by seeing one seventh of their number “enjoying the 
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privileges of rank,” that the other six sevenths were con- 
tent with servitude, and even took up arms to render it 
perpetual? ‘Thus it must have been, according to the 
author of “The War of Races”:—“ Kossuth and the 
untitled nobles, assisted by the peasants of their race, alone 
provoked the contest,” — a contest which was undertaken 
by these untitled nobles “to defend and maintain their 
ancient feudal institutions.” 

The explanation of the adherence of both the Magyar 
and German peasants of Hungary to the national cause 
is to be found in the superior intelligence of this part of 
the population. <A large part of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant Slavonians were found on the same side. Most of 
those who were enlightened enough to form a judgment of 
passing events, and who were not, through their religious 
faith, subjected to the influence of Russian emissaries, 
and that of the unprincipled priests of the Greek Church, 
were little disposed to abandon substantial advantages 
for the gratification of a blind and unreasonable jealousy. 
The Magyar peasantry were, without doubt, animated by 
a more ardent enthusiasm. The intelligent peasantry of 
the other races fought to defend their newly-acquired 
property and rights of citizenship. ‘The Magyar peas- 
antry added to these powerful motives that intense na- 
tional feeling and ardent love of country which have 
always distinguished them not less than the privileged 
classes. ‘T'o all the causes which drew the peasantry to 
the national side, we must doubtless add the hereditary 
attachment and personal affection which, in many in- 
stances, bound them to their lords, in whom they had 
been accustomed to find protectors rather than masters. 
In the case of the Magyars, and that portion of the peas- 
antry of the other races who lived on the border of the 
Magyar territory, was added the advantage of under- 
standing the national language, which enabled them to 
follow the proceedings of the diet, and thus prevented 
them from being deceived by the emissaries of Austria 
as to the source to which they owed their freedom and 
dignity as citizens. ‘This conducts us to the next point 
we have proposed to examine, namely, the conduct of 
the Hungarian nobility in regard to reform. It is repre- 
sented by the North American Reviewer that the nobility 
or privileged citizens of Hungary were, as a body, op- 
posed to all reform of their institutions. 
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“Their only scheme of political conduct was to allow of no 
innovation in the ancient customs of the Magyars, and to mani- 
fest constant jealousy of Austria, whose interests coincided with 
those of the oppressed peasants and the subject races of the 
population, inasmuch as these ancient customs obstructed the 
influence of all three. It suited the untitled nobles to declare 
that they were contending for the ancient liberties of Hungary, 
when, in fact, they were opposing the emancipation of the 
peasants, and endeavouring to prevent the subject Sclavonians 
and Wallachians from breaking their chains.” — p. 110. 


The Reviewer does not adduce any facts in support 
of his assertions, but appears to found his opinion solely 
on the a priori reasoning, that these privileges were so 
great, and the abolition of them would be attended with 
such a loss of influence and rank to the nobles, that it 
bg impossible they should yield them without a strug- 
gle. 


“They [the nobles] were the only class who were benefited 
by the retention of antiquated customs; the magnates, with their 
vast landed estates, and having the entire control of the upper 
house in the diet, would still be predominant in the state, even 
if their feudal privileges should be swept away. But the lesser 
nobles, many of whom are quite poor, would have no more 
power than the burghers of the free cities, or the wealthier class 
of the emancipated peasants, if the historical ground were taken 
away from them, and the abuses and inequalities of the feudal 
system abolished.” — p. 109. 


This is true; and it greatly enhances the merit of the 
nobles of Hungary, especially those of humble rank, that, 
notwithstanding the opposition there appeared to be be- 
tween their immediate interests and the reforms which 
the country required, — notwithstanding the constant at- 
tempts made by the agents of Austria and the conserva- 
tive magnates to secure their votes to the candidates of 
the anti-reform party, — they were no sooner convinced 
that the interests of the country required these reforms, 
than they gave them their cordial concurrence. When 
these questions were brought forward by the leaders of 
reform in 1825, many of the nobles, doubtless, regarded 
with apprehension and displeasure these proposals of 
change in institutions which they had been accustomed 
to regard as the most precious inheritance they could 
bequeathe to their children. ‘The conversion took place 
with wonderful rapidity. Enlightened by the debates 
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in the diet, which the poorest noble follows with inter- 
est, by the writings of Széchényi, and, above all, by the 
harangues delivered in the county meetings by Wes- 
selényi, Széchényi, and by the leading members of the 
lower house, the citizens of Hungary awoke to a sense 
of injustice in the possession of privileges, from which 
others, equally with themselves children of the common 
country, were excluded. ‘They learned, too, that the 
interests of their country required changes in their insti- 
tutions; that the best defence against the attempts of 
Austria was to be found in strengthening the country 
by increasing the number of those who had an interest 
in its welfare. ‘These arguments were, with them, con- 
clusive ; there was no sacrifice which the country de- 
manded, that the nobles of Hungary, with whom patri- 
otism was the ruling passion, were not willing to make. 
The convincing, the unanswerable proof that the great 
body of the Hungarian nobility favored reform, is to be 
found in the fact that, from the year 1830, the liberal 
party had constantly a large majority in the lower house. 
Whatever reforms the Reviewer admits to have taken 
place prior to 1848 were carried on, according to him, 
by Count Széchényi, “under the direct aid and counte- 
nance of the Austrian government, in spite of a furious 
opposition from the lesser Magyar nobility in the lower 
house”;* but he neglects to inform his readers how 
Széchényi succeeded in carrying out his plans of reform 
in such a manner as to exclude the nation from all par- 
ticipation in the honor; or what means he adopted to 
secure the passage of these measures in a legislative 
assembly, in spite of the opposition — the “ furious 
opposition” — of the nobles who composed it. He as- 
signs to Széchényi as coadjutors the chamber of mag- 
nates and the Austrian government. But the chamber 
of magnates certainly could not enact laws without the 
concurrence of the deputies. It had, indeed, no power 
but that of accepting or rejecting those measures which 
had been already adopted by the second table of the 
diet. The Austrian government, even if it had been as 
well disposed to reform as the Reviewer supposes, had 
no power but that of proposing subjects for discussion. 





* North American Review, Vol. LXX. p. 516. 
t Fényes, Magyarorszdg Leirdsa.— De Gerando, De l’Esprit Public en 
Hongrie. — Schitte, Ungarn, und der Unabhangigkeitskrieg, &c. 
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“It is much to the’ credit of the Austrian government, that, 
although Szechényi was the leader of the constitutional opposi- 
tion in the diet, it adopted nearly all his projects of reform, and 
submitted them, under the form of royal propositions, to be dis- 
cussed in both houses. Strange to say, also, these propositions 
were received with most favor in the upper house.” — p. 108. 


We will not pause to inquire why the Reviewer finds 
it “ strange to say” that proposals of reform found “ most 
favor in the upper house,” though if, as he tells us, the 
interests of the magnates were much less affected by 
them than those of the nobility, one might suppose that, 
if they were received with favor in either chamber, it 
would be in that of the magnates. Such, however, was 
not the case. The magnates, as a body, were the chief 
opponents of reform. While some of their number, as 
the noble Wesselényi, the excellent Széchényi, gave 
themselves ardently to the support and promulgation of 
liberal ideas, the greater part remained behind, and were 
far less accessible to the arguments and persuasions of 
the enlightened members of their own body, than were 
the common nobles or citizens of the country. Though 
the position of the magnates was not immediately threat- 
ened by the reforms proposed, they easily foreboded that 
more radical changes must one day follow these. They 
saw, in the progress of democratic principles, as much 
danger to their order as threatened the independence of 
the country from the designs of Austria. ‘The national 
and the liberal party were one. ‘The magnates of Hun- 
gary, therefore, however unwillingly, sought to secure 
the safety of their order by an alliance with the enemies 
of their country. It was during the diet of 1832-36 
that the Austrian government, for the first time, found 
support in a Hungarian diet. 

In order to appreciate the conduct of Austria and that 
of the different parties in Hungary, in regard to reform, 
it is necessary to understand the measures which were 
under discussion, in all their bearings. In all these pro- 
jects of reform, something more was in question than the 
simple abolition of abuses, or the substitution of just 
laws, suited to the circumstances of the times, for an 
antiquated system of legislation. Every proposal of 
change in the old constitution of Hungary offered to 
the Austrian government an occasion for attempting a 
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new encroachment. It was a task of double difficulty 
that the patriots of Hungary had before them, called 
upon, at the same time, to reform and to defend their 
institutions. Among the reforms proposed by the liberal 
party in Hungary, there were doubtless some which 
were viewed with less disfavor than others by the Aus- 
trian government, and which, under certain conditions, 
it might not be indisposed to promote. But, under 
these conditions, they would be less serviceable than dan- 
gerous to Hungary. ‘Thus, the contest in the diet often 
concerned, not simply the adoption of the measure pro- 
posed, but the conditions under which it should become 
law. For example, with regard to the taxation of the 
nobles, Austria could have no objection to their taxing 
themselves at their pleasure, if the Austrian government 
was to have the command of the revenues thus raised ; 
but the Hungarian nobles, while they were ready to 
contribute money for the service of their country, refused 
to do so to strengthen the hands of its enemies. ‘They 
insisted that, if the nation subjected itself to taxation, 
the diet of the nation should have a voice in the disposi- 
tion of the funds thus contributed. The Austrian gov- 
ernment, not being able to have this measure carried on 
its own terms, was well content to see its defeat, which 
was effected at the first table of the diet, by the coali- 
tion of the conservative magnates and the partisans of 
the government. 

Again, with regard to the representation of the class 
of burghers, or inhabitants of the free towns, the Austrian 
government was not unwilling to see this representation 
enlarged, if it were done under the old system of elec- 
tion, or any system which promised to continue to the 
government the control of the votes of the deputies from 
those cities. The liberals of Hungary, on the other 
hand, were not merely ready to extend a share of their 
privileges to the inhabitants of the free towns, but were 
very desirous to secure the increased influence which the 
admission of so intelligent a portion of the population to 
their just share of political rights must bring to the liberal 
side. But they required that the deputies of the free towns 
should be elected by the inhabitants of those towns, and 
not by a self-elected council, which never dared to send 
a deputy whose principles were offensive to the govern- 
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ment. It was the contest between the upper and lower 
houses upon points of this nature, which prevented the 


‘passage of these and other important measures, until 


they were all carried together, upon grounds conforma- 
ble to the views of the liberal party, in the diet of 1848. 
The North American Reviewer several times speaks of 
the small share of political power allowed to the inhab- 
itants of the free cities, under the old constitution of 
Hungary. He always refers this to the intolerance and 
grasping ambition of the nobles, and makes no allusion 
to the difficulties which surrounded this subject. Yet 
these are explained, not only by De Gerando, but also 
by the Reviewer's chief authority, De Langsdorff. This 
last writer gives the following as the words of a Hun- 
garian deputy : — 


“Does the foreigner, whom they try to deceive in regard to 
our social condition, know how the municipal elections are 
made? At Pest, for example, the rights of citizenship are pos- 
sessed only by a small number of the inhabitants ; the greater 
number of the bankers, the richest merchants, the professors, 
artists, make no part of the legal community. A council com- 
posed of 110 members joins with itself fifty electors for life, and 
these, in concert, name the two deputies to the diet. Can these 
deputies, the product of the most absurd of privileges, with a 
good grace complain of the constitutional prerogatives which 
they meet in the diet? ” 

“These facts,” adds M. de Langsdorff, “are exact. The 
municipal organization of the cities, which dates from the Middle 
Ages, is defective in every point, and may well give occasion to 
these reprisals of accusation.” 


The Reviewer founds his opinion of the disposition of 
the Austrian government in regard to reform upon the 
nature of the royal propositions offered to the diet. This 
argument is wholly fallacious. The Austrian govern- 
ment is not, more than any other, entirely independent of 
public opinion ; and in Hungary especially, it has always 
been forced, in appearance at least, to pay a certain regard 
to the wishes of the nation. By aflecting to take the 
initiative in reform, by offering to the consideration of the 
diet some of the questions which occupied the attention 
of the nation, the Austrian government effected a double 
purpose; it allayed the excitement of the nation by ap- 
parent concession, and secured for itself with the ignorant 
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and short-sighted the credit of proposing measures, whose 
success it was, at the same time, retarding and thwarting 
by every expedient. In order to form a judgment of the 
Austrian policy in Hungary, and the real views of that 
government in regard to reform, it is necessary, not 
merely to look to its public acts, but to know something 
of the mancuvres and intrigues which were practised 
both within and without the diet.* 

The argument founded on the contents of the royal 
propositions is again adduced in the article on “ The Pol- 
itics of Europe,” to prove that the Austrian government 
favored reform, and that the nobles of Hungary opposed 
it. ‘The Reviewer supports his inference by a statement 
which requires some comment : — 


*‘ And at that period [1845], be it remembered, and even for 
three years afterwards, the Magyar diet could pass no law what- 
ever, which had not first been submitted and recommended to 
them in the form of a royal proposition. ‘This fact proves that 
the Austrian government decidedly favored the measure long be- 
fore the whole Magyar nobility could be induced to consent to 


it.” — p. 516. 
The same statement is made, but in less express terms, 


in “ The War of Races” : — 
“ The crown had the initiative in all legislative acts.” 


The initiative in the diet was possessed equally by the 
king and the second table of the diet. Anciently, when 
the diet of the nation consisted of but one body, this 
right was vested in that body; since its division into two 
separate chambers, the exercise of the right of the initia- 
tive has been confined to the chamber of representatives, 
or second table, called, by distinction, “ the States.” 

The right to an equal share in the legislative power 
was one of the rights expressly secured to the nation by 
its ancient laws. ‘This right was confirmed to them by 
Leopold the Second, in the diet of 1790-91. The sev- 
enth article of the laws passed by that diet declares, that 
“the right of giving, repealing, and interpreting laws be- 
longs in common to the lawfully crowned king and the 
states assembled in the diet.” 





*It is to be observed, that the royal propositions merely indicated, in 
general terms, the subjects to be considered, but did not suggest the meas- 
ures to be adopted, as might be inferred from the language of the Re- 
viewer : — “* Adopted nearly all his (Széchény’s) projects of reform, and 
submitted them under the form of royal propositions,” &c. 
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In the Magyarorszag Leirasa of Fényes, in the chap- 
ter on the composition and powers of the diet, we find it 
‘stated that “the right of the initiative (az inditvanyzasi 
jog) belongs equally to the king and the table of depu- 
ties.” De Gerando makes no doubt upon this point. 
He says expressly, “ The initiative belongs to the king 
and to the states.” The Austrian government has en- 


1 deavoured to invade this, as almost every other, con- 
stitutional right of the Hungarians, and has pretended 


that its exercise was limited to the presentation of griev- 
| ances. ‘Che Hungarians have always maintained their 
right in theory, and, practically, have always exercised it. 
Does the North American Reviewer suppose that the 
acts passed by the diet of 1825, requiring the king to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Hungary, to bind “himself 
never to raise subsidies without the consent of the diet, 
: and to convoke the diet every three years, were “ decidedly 
favored” by the Austrian government? Does he believe 
j that the acts of 1791, 1792, 1807, 1825, 1830, 1832-36, 
1839 —40, and 1843, in favor of the Hungarian language, 
were passed under the “countenance and aid” of 
: Austria ? 

The Hungarian diet has never been deterred by these 
claims of Austria from discussing any subject in which 
the nation had an interest, or from passing any resolu- 
tions which they thought for its advantage. The Aus- 
trian government, on the other hand, while arrogating the 
power to dictate the subjects on which the diet should 
deliberate, could only preserve the appearance of possess- 
ing this power by proposing for discussion the subjects 
with which the nation was already occupied. "Whenever 
the Austrian government has proposed to the diet the 
consideration of questions of reform, it has been when it 
was well known that these questions would certainly be 
discussed there in anyevent. ‘This was the case in 1832, 
when the government found itself unable to stand against 
the force of public sentiment, and, for a moment; lulled 
the distrust of the Hungarian people, by voluntarily of- 
fering for their discussion some of the subjects which they 
had warmly attacked, without leave asked or given, in 
the diet of 1880. We do not find, however, that the diet 
of 1832-36 confined itself to the topics suggested by 
the king. It is not to be supposed that the debates on the 
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subject of Poland were invited by a royal proposition, or 
that the resolutions of sympathy passed by the states, and 
the memorial which they addressed to the king, calling 
upon him to interpose in behalf of that noble and unfortu- 
nate nation, received the “ countenance” of the Austrian 
government. One of the subjects most earnestly discussed 
in the diet of 1832-36 was the education of the people ; 
the royal propositions gave no authority for these discus- 
sions, nor for the numerous resolutions on this subject 
which were passed by the diet, and which were prevented 
from becoming law only by the refusal of the royal sanc- 
tion; for the Austrian government, through the royal 
prerogative of veto, or, when so decided a measure was 
deemed inexpedient, by an equivocal reply, could ren- 
der ineffectual the salutary measures which were passed 
by the diet, though it had no power to prevent their in- 
troduction and acceptance. If the editor of the North 
American had said that no act passed by the diet of 
Hungary could become law without the royal sanction, 
he would have said what was perfectly correct, and 
might have found in this fact a better explanation of the 
delay of reform, than in the opposition of the Hungarian 
nobility. 

We have said that the Austrian government yielded 
so far to the force of public opinion, in 1832, as to pro- 
pose to the diet which assembled in that year the consid- 
eration of some measures of reform. But, finding a new 
and unexpected support in the division of parties which, 
for the first time, took place in the Hungarian diet, the 
Austrian cabinet believed itself strong enough to at- 
tempt the recovery of the lost ground. ‘To the next diet, 
that of 1839, no measures of social or political reform 
were proposed. Such measures were nevertheless acted 
upon, and the result was new victories for the cause of 
progress. The government, notwithstanding the support 
it derived from the conservative party in the chamber of 
magnates, found itself unable to stand against the popu- 
lar movement. It was forced to return to the policy of 
1832. The propositions which were presented to the 
next diet embraced most of the measures which had 
been so long contended for by the Hungarian reformers. 
It was commonly said that these propositions were drawn 
from the Pesti Hirlap. This was the season of the great- 
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est hope with the patriots of Hungary. But the Aus- 
trian government, in the mean time, set at work every 


‘engine to defeat the results it was forced to pretend to 


favor. Corruption without the halls of the diet, and 
cabal within, were alike ineffectual. ‘The country re- 
turned a large majority of liberal members to the diet. 
This body pursued its labors, not indeed unhindered, but 
with unflinching resolution, and with a success which 
left no ground for discouragement. Notwithstanding 
the strong opposition of the conservatives in the upper 
house, and the partial secession from the liberal side of 
some of the earlier advocates of reform, the diet which 
closed its labors in 1844 added many new and important 
measures to those which had been accomplished by pre- 
ceding diets. 


“* What gives,” says De Gerando, “ more importance to all these 
acts is, that they did not emanate from an assembly of legislators 
furnished with full powers, but from a chamber bound by the in- 
structions of its constituents. It was the nobility of the country 
which expressed its will through the acts of this body.” 


In the interval between the closing of the diet of 
1843-44 and the assembling of that of 1847, the govern- 
ment took new and extraordinary measures to prevent a 
liberal majority in the chamber of deputies.* But still in 
vain. The determined front of opposition which the na- 
tion presented forced the government again to lay before 
the diet for discussion the subjects which chiefly occupied 
the general attention. Most of the measures which had 
been demanded by the liberal party, and whose success 
had been prevented at the last diet by the opposition of 
the upper house, found a place in the royal propositions. 
The contest in regard to the election of Kossuth, as mem- 
ber for the county of Pest, was regarded as the last trial of 
strength between the government party and the opposi- 
tion. The liberal cause triumphed, and promised like- 
wise to triumph in the diet, even before the convulsions 
which agitated Europe in the spring of 1848, and shook 
the central seat of Austrian power, had left the govern- 
ment no course but that of unresisting concession. 

The diet which, at this critical period, found itself in- 





* See Christian Examiner, May, 1850, pp. 488, 489. 
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trusted with the interests of the country, fulfilled its du- 
ties worthily. While it forced from Austria the renunci- 
ation of her usurped power, and the recognition of the 
just and legal rights of the Hungarian nation, it carried 
the same principles of justice into the civil and political 
institutions of the country. The inconsistencies and 
anomalies which had long defaced them were swept 
away. ‘Taxation was made general; the right of suffrage 
was limited only by a small property qualification. 
The deputies to the new diet, which was announced for 
the month of July of the same year (1848), and which was 
to complete, in detail, the labors of that which closed in 
April, were elected under the new law. Such was the 
position of affairs in the spring of 1848. We will not 
dwell on the condition and prospects of Hungary at this 
period. In view of the desolation which has since swept 
over that unhappy land, of the fate of various misery — 
the gibbet, the dungeon, distant exile — which has fall- 
en on the noble men who then achieved the redemption 
of their country, — in view of the after triumph of perfi- 
dy and baseness, — this contemplation is too painful. 

We will now offer, in reference to the point we have 
been considering, — the conduct of the Hungarian nobles 
in regard to reform, — the testimony of the three authori- 
ties whom the Reviewer has cited in the beginning of his 
article, as the chief sources of his information. After 
what we have said of M. de Gerando’s work, our readers 
will not expect to find there any confirmation of the 
opinions maintained in “'The War of Races.” 'The whole 
tenor of his book, and the history of reform in Hungary 
which is to be found there, are indeed utterly at variance 
with the statements made by the author of that article 
in regard to the conduct of the nobility or privileged 
citizens of Hungary. We might multiply extracts on 
this point, but we shall give but one, taken from his 
preface, bearing date November, 1847, in which he ear- 
nestly calls the attention of his countrymen to the work 
then going on in Hungary :— 


“For fifty years the Hungarian nobility have been engaged in 
the accomplishment of an immense work. While defending their 
nationality and resisting Austrian absorption, they have, at the 
same time, been laboring for the emancipation of the inferior 
classes ; they have been gradually raising them to a level with 
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themselves, and preparing the way for the reign of equality. 
These are objects which deserve the applause of all free nations. 
‘It is beautiful to behold in the East of Europe, between the em- 
pire of Austria and the empire of Russia, a people enthusiastic 
for generous ideas, advancing with a firm step in the path of civil- 
ization. 

‘“‘ Unfortunately, the Hungarians have hitherto excited but a 
moderate degree of interest. Occupied with our political con- 
tests, we only consent to look beyond our own country, to as- 
sist at the debates which take place in the only countries which 
we believe to be, like our own, endowed with free institutions. 
We cast our eyes on America, England, Spain, Greece ; the rest 
of the world sleeps, we think, in profound silence. No one is 
aware that the Hungarians wake and work.” 


M. de Langsdorff, the second authority cited by the 
Reviewer, speaks thus of the spirit which animated the 
nobility of Hungary as early as 1825:— 


** We ought to say, in effect, that the new Hungary dates from 
the diet of 1825. It was a true parliament of reform, this as- 
sembly in which shone so many generous characters, so much 
distinguished talent, where, as in the first days of the Constituent 
Assembly in France, men accomplished great sacrifices, with the 
same ardor which others show in demanding them. ‘Thencefor- 
ward, feudality and its strange laws, the complicated relations 
that it brings with it, those hostile and inhuman divisions between 
people living on the same soil, — all is to be battered down. Eyvy- 
erywhere common rights are appealed to. ‘The constitution — 

a thing unheard of — is not attacked by the government alone ; 
there are patriots who dare to say that there can be imagined 
something more liberal than the Golden Bull, and that, if ‘ the 
States’ succeed in bringing the Hungarian chancery into the path 
of reform, there is no more need of dreaming, as in the Middle 
Ages, of conspiracies and revolt. The modern spirit has pene- 
trated into the old edifice...... The franchises of the Middle 
Ages are no longer desired. All demand, and for all, the liberties 
of modern times.”” — Revue des Deux Mondes, 1* Aoit, 1848. 


Our readers may remember a passage from M. de 
Langsdorff, given in “ The War of Races” (p. 89), in which 
that writer describes the impression made upon him, 
when, in crossing the bridge over the Danube, at Pest, 
he saw the nobles pass over free, while the peasants were 
subjected to toll. We will continue this extract a little 
further than it has been given by the writer in the North 
American Review. 
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‘* The feeling which I experienced others shared with me. In 
1836, the diet decreed that the nobles should be subjected to toll 
on the suspension bridge which was about to be constructed at 
Pest. ‘This was the first breach made in the privileges of the no- 
bility; and it was by the nobility that it was made. ‘There, 
where I felt only a sterile emotion, generous citizens, sacrificing 
their interests without hesitation, found the opportunity to repair 
a long injustice. Since that time the Hungarian nobles have 
walked resolutely in that path ; it is they who, for twenty years, 
have been laboring to file the chains of their subjects; it is they 
who, in a solemn day, have willed to break them for ever.” — 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1° Aout, 1848. 


M. Desprez, the third and last authority appealed to 
by the author of “ The War of Races,” in an article dated 
15th December, 1847, gives the following account of the 
character and views of the opposition or liberal party in 
the diet, of which Count Louis Batthyanyi and Kossuth 
were at that time among the most distinguished mem- 
bers : — > 

‘** The new men who have succeeded the failing champions of 
primitive Magyarism have known how to distinguish themselves 
from the ultra Magyar party, yet without separating from it, and, 
under the name of progressistes, have succeeded in founding a 
great constitutional party, which is not contented with threatening, 
and sometimes conquering, Austria on the Hungarian soil, but 
which carries on, even within her own borders, an active and suc- 
cessful propagandism. Besides the concessions which this party 
has already extorted from the conservatives for the benefit of the 
peasantry, who can henceforward purchase noble property, it 
has drawn up bold and categorical programmes. Very far from 
believing in the absolute perfection of the mechanism of the 
counties and of the two chambers, it accepts these institutions 
such as they exist. It desires, however, that they should be open 
to the bourgeoisie, who possess only the shadow of representation. 
It demands liberty of speech, and liberty of the press, now lim- 
ited by a censorship, introduced into the kingdom without the 
consent of the diet. It desires for the diet a right of real control, 
and an actual responsibility in the agents of power. It wishes, 
also, the abolition of the privileges which protect feudal property, 
of the privilege of aviticitas, by which lands once sold can be 
redeemed at a low price by the descendant of the seller, and of 
that other privilege in virtue of which the nobility is exempt from 
the land tax and from all direct taxes. It demands the equal dis- 
tribution of the public burdens. Finally, it loudly demands the 
emancipation of the soccage peasants; the enfranchisement of 
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the agricultural class, by the abolition of the corvées and of con- 
tributions in kind.” — Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Déc., 1847. 


In a note to this passage, M. Desprez says : — “ ‘These 
questions are now the order of the day in the diet at 
Presburg. The Austrian government, yielding to the 


force of opinion, itself takes the initiative of a proposition 


for redeeming the corveées.” 

In an article dated 15 August, 1848, which takes for 
its subject the work De [Esprit Public en Hongrie of 
M. de Gerando, M. Desprez thus expresses himself : — 

“In reading the history of the contests of the Magyars with 
Austria, and of their constitutional progress, we are pleased to 
recognize, with M. de Gerando, their generous qualities, their lib- 
eralismm, and all the services which they have rendered to modern 
ideas. ‘They have powerfully contributed to reanimate political 
life in the veins of old Austria, and now they possess, more than 
any other people of the empire, the experience of constitutional 
government and of parliamentary discussions, the spirit of ad- 
ministration and of political eloquence.” 


With the above passage, from an article written by an 
open opponent of the Magyars, let the reader compare 
the following from the North American Review : — 


** Many of the characteristics of the Magyar race interest the 
imagination strongly in their favor; but the sober judgment of 
one who looks at them under all the light derived from the 
improved civilization of the nineteenth century cannot but con- 
demn their position as a false one, their institutions as antiquated, 
and their character and customs as little suited to promote their 
intellectual and material well-being.” — p. 106. 


It will not, we believe, be necessary to enter into a la- 
bored argument, or to seek out evidence, to prove that the 
Austrian government has not been zealous in the promo- 
tion of reform, but our readers may perhaps be interested 
to hear, on this point, the authorities cited by the North 
American Reviewer. The opinion of M.de Gerando is 
already known to the reader. We shall give a few short 
extracts, from which his views, both of the conduct of the 
Austrian government and that of its allies, the conserva- 
tive magnates, may be inferred. We » might give pages to 
the same purport. The following passages relate to the 
conduct of the Austrian government during the sitting 


of the diet of 18382-36:— 
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‘** We can understand that the Austrian government should re- 
sist the counsels of the Hungarians, and repulse the idea of a 
war against Russia.* Its extreme prudence made it regard these 
protestations in favor of liberty and the imprescriptible rights 
of nations as mere youthful follies. But what is hardly con- 
ceivable is, that in questions of reform it should have defended 
the cause of the aristocracy against the aristocracy itself, that, 
constrained to declare itself, it should have at length avowed its 
retrograde tendencies, which it had hitherto disguised under 
paternal words.” — De [ Esprit Public en Hongrie, p. 186. 


“Once having entered upon a retrograde path, the Austrian 
government was led on to reject all the ameliorations proposed 
by the liberal party. The abolition of the corvées, the revision 
of the codes, the organization of the public instruction, demand- 
ed by the patriots, were deferred, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the states.” — p. 190. 


In speaking of the conduct of the magnates in the 
diet of 1843-44, he says: — 


‘Tt is to be desired that the magnates should understand their 
duty and second the efforts of the states. The three questions 
which we have named, those of the impost and the aviticitas, 
and of the corvées, would have been already resolved, if the op- 
position had had a majority in both chambers. But the deputies 
were forced to withdraw their motions, in consequence of the 
resistance of the first table.” — p. 247. 


‘** The systematic opposition that the magnates opposed to the 
motions of the states had already provoked lively complaints 


against the government, which disposed of the upper chamber.” 
—p. 250. 


He thus describes the state of feeling in Hungary at 
the close of the diet of 1843-44: — 


“Hungary and Austria were more alienated from each other 
than ever. The distrust which had taken possession of the 
minds of the liberals was the keener, that, at the opening of the 
diet, the country had conceived an immense hope. The deputies 





* This refers to the memorial addressed to the king by the Hungarian 
diet, calling upon him to interpose in behalf of Poland. “They repre- 
sented that the partition of Poland was an offence against Divine and hu- 


man phe that treaties guaranteed to the Poles their liberty and constitu- 
tional existence, that this nation had peculiar claims to the gratitude of 


Austria, which had been by them rescued from the power of the Turks. 
In conclusion, the states announced that, if these negotiations should result 
in war, Hungary claimed the honor of making every sacrifice that the de- 
fence of this cause might render necessary.’’ — De l’Esprit Public en Hon- 
grie, p. 186. 
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had even abstained from speaking of the ancient griefs of Hun- 
gary, in the fear of arresting the new tendency which the cabi- 
net seemed about to give to political affairs. ‘The disenchantment 
was bitter.” — p. 252, 


M. de Langsdorff is often the apologist of Austria, 
and never a very severe censurer of the policy of that 
government in modern times; but he is not insensible 
to the difficulties which the Hungarians had to contend 
with in being placed in dependence on a government 
which had separate interests, and which favored a system 
wholly at variance with the Hungarian character and the 
spirit of their institutions. 


‘*For Hungary, the question was not so simple as it may now 
appear, especially in France, where we have nothing to consult 
but our own will. It was not merely a question of replacing the 
forms now obsolete of the feudal constitution by new institutions ; 
it was necessary that this choice should be ratified by another; 
that other, let us not forget, was the Austrian government! How 
was the change to be effected? Certainly all the sacrifices which 
the Hungarians would make of their ancient privileges would be 
accepted at Vienna; but would the free institutions to which they 
were going to sacrifice them be granted in return? They would 
no longer have the franchises of the Middle Ages; would they 
have the liberty of the nineteenth century ?” — Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1* Déc., 1848. 


In an article on Transylvania, M. de Langsdorff thus 
delicately conveys his views of the reformatory tenden- 
cies of the Austrian government : — 


‘‘The Austrian government has, it is known, never been ani- 
mated by an adventurous spirit. It does not believe in logic 
with a blind faith. Far from having un ordre social de réchange 
for humanity, like so many reformers of our time, it hesitates up- 
on the most simple questions of reform. Far from being of the 
opinion of those who are disposed to find an institution bad be- 
cause it is old, it rather believes it good for that very reason. 
‘There is in things which last,’ said an Austrian minister, ‘a 
reason for lasting which makes them deserve to last.’ I neither 
approve nor blame. I show how, and by the influence of what 
ideas, institutions which seem to be so contrary to the ordinary 
rules of societies have lasted to our time.” 


M. Desprez expresses himself with more decision. 
The following is his account of the formation of the 
conservative party in Hungary : — 
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** As the liberal ideas of the Magyar patriots gave not less 
alarm than the réveil of races, it was necessary to find a means 
of dividing them among themselves in order to paralyze the 
social movement. Austria had then succeeded, at the time of 
this great crisis, this troublesome year 1837, in establishing in 
Hungary a conservative party, or rather a party of immobility, 
which threatened to be not less fatal to this country than the 
strife of races playing under the eyes of Cesar, the game of 
gladiators. ” 


We will now offer to our readers the testimony of 
another witness, who is appealed to with respect by the 
Reviewer in his article on “ The Politics of Europe,” 
Mr. John Paget, author of a work on Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, published in England about ten years ago; a 
work justly characterized by the Reviewer as “ excellent 
and impartial.” The first extract we shall make relates 
to the views of the liberal party which was organized 
in Hungary between 1825 and 1832 :— 


“In the mean time a party had been springing up in Hungary 
which, no longer content with merely requiring that the principles 
of the old constitution should be fairly carried out, desired that 
important reforms should take place in their institutions. The 
men who most strenuously opposed the government of former 
times, did so for the maintenance of their own peculiar privi- 
leges; the object of the present opposition was rather to cede 
privileges which were incompatible with the welfare of Hungary, 
but at the same time to obtain stronger guarantees for the main- 
tenance of their rights as freemen, and gradually to extend those 
rights to others. ‘They saw their country, in name possessing a 
free constitution, laboring under all the evils of a tyranny, with- 
out its small advantages, and they determined, while retaining 
the freedom bequeathed to them by their ancestors, to disencum- 
ber it from the barbarisms by which it was surrounded. The 
wild schemes of revolution which turned the heads of all Europe 
towards the end of the last century no longer disturbed them, 
but they saw that a gradual reform was both useful and neces- 
sary. ‘The favorite objects of their desires were, after strength- 
ening the nationality of Hungary, freedom of commerce and 
an improved commercial code; the navigation of the Danube, 
and the improvement of internal communication; increased 
freedom and education of the peasantry, the repeal of the laws 
preventing the free purchase and sale of landed property, per- 
fect equality of all religions, and the freedom of the press. 


For the greater part of these objects, they are still struggling.” 
— Vol. 1. p. 161. 
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Mr. Paget’s views of the conduct of the chamber of 
magnates in relation to reform, as compared with that 
‘of the deputies, may be gathered from the following :— 


‘** As in England, the upper chamber here is considered the 
representative of the stationary system, and, in a country where 
the existing evils cry so loudly for reform, it may be supposed that 
it has not the voice of the country with it.””— Vol. 1. p. 178. 

‘The upper chamber has no power of bringing forward any 
measure, nor, | believe, even of proposing amendments to those 
sent up from below; the power of veto or approval is all that 
is granted to it: but this it uses most liberally ; for, in the pres- 
ent session, the same question has been rejected eleven times, 
after as many approvals by the deputies.” — p. 183. 


The bill thus rejected, as Mr. Paget informs us in an- 
other place, was that for giving the peasant the unre- 
stricted privilege of buying and selling land, and the 
enjoyment of equal rights before the law. “ Eleven 
times,” says Mr. Paget, “the commons passed this bill; 
eleven times the magnates rejected it; at last a majority 
of two voices was obtained against it in the commons, 
that is, against its immediate consideration, and it was 
accordingly put off to another diet.” 


** Among the magnates,” says Mr. Paget, ‘‘ we must expect 
the most striking exceptions from the ordinary standard, whether 
of good or evil ; but it is to the second class, the landed gentry, 
that the country must look as its main stay and support. With 
less refinement of manners, and less of that easy address which 
nothing but living in the world can give, with a less extended 
education, especially in modern languages, and with, perhaps, 
less freedom from national prejudices, the untitled nobility still 
possess a much greater knowledge of their country, and a much 
better will to maintain its rights and improve its institutions, 
than the more brilliant magnates.” — Vol. 1. p. 414. 


From the following extract, taken from Mr. Paget’s 
account of the career of Széchényi, the reader may infer 
his views of the dispositions of Austria in regard to the 
progress of reform in Hungary : — 


“‘ During the earlier part of the last diet, a strong opposition 
was formed in the upper chamber, chiefly under the guidance of 
Széchényi, which contained many of the most wealthy and talent- 
ed of the rising generation. From their moderation, their union, 
and their knowledge of business, this party, though small in num- 
bers, was acquiring so great an influence, that all the power of 
VOL. XLIX. —4TH 8. VOL. XIV. NO. ITI. 40 
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the court was employed to break it up. The Transylvanian mag- 
nates were called away by the opening of their own diet. Those 
in government employ were hastily recalled to their bureaux ; 
this man received a pension, another desired a decoration and 
hung dishonor at his button-hole, and, if a third was too high for 
such poor bribery, he was sitisinchnndied to travel, and accepted a 
passport to convey him from the sphere of his duty. Széchényi, 
though deserted, was more difficult to dispose of, but that ‘ every 
man has his price’ is always the belief of an immoral govern- 
ment; and they found the means of withdrawing the patriot 
from the fulfilment of, perhaps, the higher duty, by offering him 
a more arduous one. Széchényi was made sole commissioner 
for improving the navigation of the Lower Danube.” — Vol. 1. 
pp. 224, 225. 

It is not easy to ascertain what the writer of “The War 
of Races” conceives to have been the actual state of Hun- 
gary, or what progress he intends his readers to suppose 
that reform had made there before the breaking out of the 
war. No distinct, connected account of this subject is 
anywhere given. ‘The statements in regard to it which 
occur in the course of the article are so inconsistent 
with each other, and so discordant in themselves, that 
the reader not previously informed on the subject is 
deprived of all power of judgment; while the frequent 
changes of tense in the same sentence, the occasional in- 
troduction of such qualifying phrases as “but yesterday,” 
“until very recently,” &c., alternating with the most 
positive assertions in regard to the barbarous state of 
Hungary and the subsistence of feudal institutions there 
at the present time, would seem to indicate that the 
mind of the writer was in a like state of uncertainty. 
In regard to this portion of the subject, the Reviewer 
appears chiefly to have consulted the writers in the 
Deux Mondes. The slight notices of reform which 
are found in “ The War of Races” are drawn from the 
articles of M. de Langsdorff. The essays of this writer, 

and also those of M. “Desprez, were written at different 
times, with different degrees of knowledge, in different 
states of feeling, and, we may add, with political views 
varying somewhat with the varying position of affairs. 
The Reviewer has entirely overlooked these circum- 
stances, and, going through these articles, has tran- 
scribed statements and opinions from each, without 
giving himself any pains to reconcile them with each 
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other, or with those views of his subject which are 
apparently original with himself. These writers differ 
from themselves ; they differ yet more from each other. 
The Reviewer has drawn from both with an admirable 
impartiality, and has left to the discerning reader the 
task of harmonizing these discordant materials, or of 
neutralizing one portion of the article by another, as 
may best suit his pleasure. We will lay before our 
readers the most important of the passages in which the 
writer of “ The War of Races ” conveys information on 
the political and social condition of Hungary. On page 
86 we have the following statement : — 


“Its remoteness and isolation have prevented it [Hungary] 
from sharing in the improvements of modern times; and its insti- 
tutions, military, civil, and political, are those of the Middle Ages. 
The feudal system existed there but yesterday in full vigor.” 


On page 87 the reader will find the following account 
of the success of attempts at reform in Hungary :— 


*‘ Hungary has been aptly compared to an old feudal castle, 
with its donjons and moats, its battlements and portcullis, which 
the modern reformers wished to transform at once into an 
elegant and convenient modern habitation. The first step ne- 
cessary in so sweeping a reform was to level it with the ground ; 
and those who had made this rash attempt soon found that they 
had miscalculated the strength of this antique and massive pile. 
They succeeded only in pulling down some of the outworks 
upon their own heads. Among these classes so widely separ- 
ated, among races that are foreign, and even hostile to each 
other, with different religions, different tongues, and different 
civilizations, it was in vain to think of introducing the modern 
ideas of democracy and equality, and the Magyars themselves 
have never attempted it.” 


Who, then, were these modern reformers who wished 
to transform the old feudal castle into a convenient and 
modern habitation, and, in order to effect this, made 
the “rash attempt” to level it with the ground? Does 
the Reviewer mean to impute this precipitate zeal to the 
Austrian government, or to Count Széchényi, whose 
wisdom and prudence he so much commends ? 


On pages 88, 89, we have the following: — 


“ Leaving aside, for the present, the changes which have been 
made for the last ten years, it may be said that all the political 
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and civil institutions of the country were exclusively contrived 
for the benefit of this dominant race, who form, be it remem- 
bered, less than a third part of the population, and, down to the 
outbreak of the present war, these institutions were exclusively 
controlled and managed by them.” 


We confess ourselves unable to comprehend why the 
Reviewer thus cautiously premises, before stating the 
purposes for which he supposes the political institutions 
of Hungary to have been contrived, that he leaves aside 
the changes which have been made for the last ten 
years. ‘The validity of statements concerning the fram- 
ing of institutions many centuries old, can hardly, it 
would seem, be affected by any changes made during 
the last ten years. Why, indeed, does the Reviewer refer 
to these changes at all, in this connection, if the politi- 
cal and civil institutions of the country were so little 
affected by them that, down to the outbreak of the war, 
these institutions were still “ exclusively controlled and 
managed ” by the dominant race for whose benefit they 
were “exclusively contrived”? Again, why does the Re- 
viewer fix “ the outbreak of the recent war” as the limit 
of this exclusive control? Does he mean to imply that 
the Magyar nobles, who went to war in order to pre- 
serve their privileges, abandoned them immediately on 
its commencement ? 

The Reviewer then proceeds to speak of the privileges 
of the Hungarian nobility, and urges the great improba- 
bility of a voluntary resignation of these privileges, on 
their part, appealing to the evidence to which we have 
before referred as that on which he rests his opinion, the 
internal evidence, namely, founded on the selfishness in- 
herent in human nature. 


“That these immunities were precious in the eyes of the 
nobles, and were jealously guarded, we can well believe, inas- 
much as they secured to them entire exemption from taxation, 
all the burdens of the state being borne by the peasants. So far 
was this principle carried, that, down to 1840, the nobles were 
not required to pay the ordinary toll in passing the bridges 
which were erected for the public convenience.” — p. 89. 


The Reviewer illustrates his position by a passage 
from M. de Langsdorff, in which that writer describes 
the impression made upon him by seeing the peasants 
pay toll upon the bridge over the Danube at Pest, while 
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the nobles passed over free. He then immediately pro- 


ceeds, following M. de Langsdorff, to relate, that 


‘“* The diet in 1836 was induced to vote that the nobility should 
be subject to toll on passing the fine suspended bridge by which 
it had been resolved to supersede the floating one at Pesth. The 
nobles deserve the more credit for this act, for, as they have the 
entire control of both tables of the Diet, they were called upon to 
vote down one of the privileges of their own order. Though the 
amount of the toll was insignificant, the passage of the law was 
acknowledged to be a point of great importance, as it would 
sacrifice one of the most cherished principles of the ancient con- 
stitution of the country, the exemption of the nobility from all 
public contributions whatever.” — p. 90. 


Thus “jealously” did the nobles of Hungary “ guard 
their immunities.” The Reviewer, indeed, endeavours 
to detract from the merit of this sacrifice, by dwelling 
upon the difficulty with which it was obtained : — 


“ After the debate, opinions seemed so equally divided, that 
the Palatine, who presided, durst not declare that the bill had 
passed in the usual way, by acclamation ; for the first time in the 
history of a Hungarian Diet, and though there were great doubts 
of the legality of such a course, the votes were ordered to be 
counted, and, in a full house, a majority of six were reported on 
the side of generosity and justice.”’ — p. 90. 


It apparently escaped the recollection of the Reviewer, 
that the Palatine of Hungary is, ex officio, president of 
the upper house. The chamber of representatives is pre- 
sided over by the Kiralyi Személynok (or personalis pre- 
sentia regia locum tenens). It was in the chamber of 
magnates, therefore, where, according to the Reviewer, 
measures of reform “were received with most favor,” 
that this small majority was “reported on the side of 
generosity and justice.” 

Immediately following this account of the sacrifice on 
the part of the nobles of one of their most important 
privileges, —on the very next page,— we find the fol- 
lowing extraordinary account of the condition of Hun- 
gary and the conduct of the Magyar nobles : — 


“The present position of the Magyars in Hungary is very 
much what that of the Normans in England was for the first cen- 
tury or two after the Conquest. Though William had fair pre- 
tensions to the crown by right of birth, — his title, in fact, was 
quite as good as that of Harold, — he treated the Saxons, after 
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he had subdued them, as if his only claim to their allegiance 
rested upon the sword. He exercised all the rights of a con- 
queror according to the ideas of his own barbarous age; and 
his chivalrous but rapacious nobles, with their greedy followers, 
eagerly seconded his designs. To break the spirit of the con- 
quered Saxons by the insults as much as by the losses inflicted 
upon them, to proscribe their language as well as to rob them of 
their estates, to ridicule their habits and to brand them as an in- 
ferior and degraded race, who were unfit to hold office and un- 
worthy to bear arms, was the settled policy of the earlier Nor- 
man kings.” — p. 91. 


The reader is left to conclude that the “settled poli- 
cy” of the Magyar nobility of 1848 and 1849 was that of 
the earlier Norman kings of England. Otherwise it is not 
easy to account for this long enumeration of the sufferings 
of the Saxon people, — a subject with which, doubtless, 
the readers of the North American were already sufficient- 
ly acquainted. ‘The Reviewer must have designed, by this 
familiar illustration, to bring forcibly before the minds 
of his readers the injustice and oppression which, accord- 
ing to him, drove the Slavonians and Wallachs to re- 
bellion. We have already shown that no such condition 
of things as that supposed by the Reviewer has existed in 
Hungary for at least eight hundred years. Since the 
reign of St. Stephen, all the races inhabiting the kingdom 
have composed the Hungarian nation, and have shared 
equally in all its honors and all its sufferings. Was, 
then, this state of things introduced in the spring of 
1848, when the Hungarians obtained a “ virtual inde- 
pendence” of Austria? Did the Magyars seize this oc- 
casion to exclude their fellow-countrymen from the privi- 
leges of citizenship? Were the other races branded, at 
that time, as inferior and degraded, and declared un- 
worthy of bearing arms and of holding office? The first 
officer commissioned by the Hungarian ministry, at the 
commencement of the insurrectionary movements in 
Croatia and Slavonia, was the Slavonian Hrabowszky ; 
in the first battle which was fought in the late war, 
the Hungarians were commanded by the Wallachian 
Moga; one of the most distinguished of their gener- 
als was the Servian Damjanich; when sentence of ex- 
pulsion from the throne had been pronounced on the 
house of Hapsburg, the first act of the independent 
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nation was to confer the highest office in the state upon 
the “ Slovac” Kossuth. 

After the description of present Hungary, quoted above, 
the Reviewer takes a survey of ancient Hungary, through 
which our limits will not allow us to follow him; we 
must pass over, therefore, without comment, the many 
errors with which it is studded. On page 94, the Re- 
viewer comes under the influence of M. de Langsdorff’s 
article of the 15th December, 1848, and the condition of 
the peasantry is now seen under & new aspect : — 


*“‘ The situation of the peasants in reference to that of the no- 
bility is not one of so great hardship and injustice as we might 
at first sight suppose. The peasants do not own the lands which 
they cultivate, but they hire them of the proper landlords, on 
what may be called a perpetual lease; only, instead of pay- 
ing a fixed sum annually, which would be called rent, they are 
held to pay all the taxes or public burdens, to pay tithes also, 
part of which go to the landlords and part to the clergy, and to 
perform certain other services for the benefit of the owners of 
the estate. The aggregate of these burdens does not amount to 
a fair rent for the value of the land; the proof of which is, that 
a peasant’s holding, or his tenant right, is good property, which 
commands a price in the market, and, as such, is often bought 
up by the lord of the manor himself.” 


This was the condition of the peasants of Hungary 
prior to 1848. The diet of that year conferred upon 
them the absolute ownership of the land, abolishing the 
tithes and corvées without any equivalent from. the 
peasant himself, and decreeing an indemnity to the pro- 
prietor from the state. The mode in which this indem- 
nity should be effected was still under consideration in 
the diet, when the discussion was interrupted by the 
necessity for taking measures for the defence of the 
country. The peasant, however, was not suffered to wait 
till this question could be decided, but was put in imme- 
diate possession of his land. 

The Reviewer, after speaking of the debates which 
had been carried on in the diet “for the last thirteen 
years,” on the subject of the abolition of the burdens 
on the land, and the mode in which the proprietor was 
to be compensated, “all parties being,” as he says, 
“equally desirous of emancipating the peasants from 
these feudal obligations,” relates the final adjustment 
of the affair in the following manner : — 
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* Kossuth and his party hastily cut the knot, by decreeing the 
abolition of the feudal burdens, making over the entire owner- 
ship of the lands to the peasants, and promising to indemnify the 
landlords out of a fund to be created by confiscating the prop- 
erty of the clergy. This was simply robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
because the assistance of Paul was needed to carry out the revo- 
lution. Nobody, it was supposed, would care about the plunder 
of the church.” 


This assertion that Kossuth and his party “ promised” 
to indemnify the proprietors by confiscating the prop- 
erty of the clergy, is apparently founded on a passage in 
De Langsdorff’s article of the 15th December. As this 
offers one example among many of the manner in which 
the intimations of the writers in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes have become established facts in the North 
American, we will give the passage from De Langs- 


dorff: — 


‘*The revolution of March has cut the Gordian knot. The 
tithes have been purely and simply abolished, and the property 
of the urbarial lands assigned to the peasants who were actu- 
ally holders. The property of the clergy, qu’on dépouillerait 
plus tard, devait fournir les fonds d’une future indemnité.” 


Our readers will observe that here is nothing about a 
promise; there is only a vague intimation thrown out 
that such a measure was probable, or, at most, that it 
had been suggested. In another article, M. de Langs- 
dorff, in speaking on the same subject, says, — 

** The corvées had been already abolished, the tithes were sup- 
pressed without indemnity ; the most conservative minds demand- 
ed that the goods of the clergy should be seized to provide for 
a future indemnity.” 


Who the conservatives were who made this sugges- 
tion, M. de Langsdorff does not explain. Kossuth, how- 
ever, was not among them. We find, in Schiitte’s history, 
the plan drawn up “by Kossuth for providing an indem- 
nity for the former proprietors of the land, and there is 
no reference whatever made in it to the property of the 
clergy.” 

The editor of the North American, having stated the 
fact of the abolition of the burdens of the peasant, leaves 
to his readers the task of reconciling this with his pre- 
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vious statements, and passes once more into the regions 
of antiquity. ‘The next fact which he lays before his 
readers is, that “the Magyars continued to be pagans 
for a century after their establishment in the country.” 
When he returns, after two or three discursive pages, to 
the Magyars of the present day, it is to conjecture what 
might have been the prebable result of the war, if the 
Magyar nobility “had begun by the abnegation of the 
enormous and unjust privileges of their own order.” 

Passing over three or four pages of various disqui- 
sition, we arrive at that portion of the article which is 
drawn from that of M. de Langsdorff of the 1st of De- 
cember, 1848, in which that writer gives a sketch of 
the labors of Széchényi and the popularity which re- 
warded them. We here find the following passage, 
which may be compared, and, if possible, reconciled with 
that quoted above from page 87 (ante, p. 463). 


“The most intelligent among them [the Magyars] have long 
admitted the necessity of great reforms, and during the twenty 
years which immediately preceded the recent war many beneficial 
changes were actually made, and the way was paved for others 
of greater moment. The credit of these ameliorations is chiefly 
due to Count Szeéchény, one of the noblest and best reformers 
whom any age or country can boast.” — WN. A. Review, Vol. 
Lxx. p. 106. 


On the next page the Reviewer continues his own 
refutation as follows :— 


* Following up warmly in the Diet the schemes which he 
[Széchényi] had broached in his pamphlets, he soon had the sat- 
isfaction of finding himself at the head of a numerous and ac- 
tive party, both in the legislature and the country at large, who 
eagerly seconded his designs. The discussion was carried on 
with great spirit on both sides, and the interest which it excited 
threw all other objects into the shade. ‘ The old feudal edifice, 
erected by St. Stephen, fortified by Andreas II., besieged and 
breached for three centuries by Austria, was to open its gate to 
a more powerful assailant, the spirit of the age.’ ‘The Diet 
of 1836 adopted several of Szechény’s proposed reforms; other 
steps in the same direction were taken by that of 1840; and the 
discussion of others was interrupted only by the thunder of the 
revolutions of Paris and Vienna.” 


The Reviewer then proceeds — still following De Langs- 
dorff—to give an account of the great popularity of 
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Széchényi, and the marks of respect and gratitude which 
were bestowed upon him by his countrymen. 


‘* His popularity became immense, his name was in every 
mouth, and the counties vied with each other in sending him ad- 
dresses of congratulation and rights of citizenship. When he ar- 
rived in any village, the peasants went out to meet him with 
music, and called him their father-and liberator. The diet of 
Transylvania sent him an entire gold pen several feet in length, 
and the national academy, the circle of the nobility, and the 
institute of the Hungarian language, at the same time, elected 
him their president,” &c. — pp. 107, 108. 


Will it be believed that, on the very next page, the 
Reviewer asserts that “ the opposition to Széchény’s plans 
proceeded chiefly from the inferior or untitled nobility,’ — 
this very nobility who “vied with each other in send- 
ing him addresses of congratulation”? Congratulation 
upon what occasion? Upon the success of measures 
which they regarded with so much displeasure? From 
what motive did the counties bestow upon Széchényi 
the rights of citizenship, which included those of speak- 
ing and voting in their assemblies? In order to afford 
him an opportunity of advocating in their very midst the 
measures to which they offered, according to the North 
American Reviewer, even a “ furious opposition ” ? 

We have now laid before our readers the statements and 
counter-statements contained in “The War of Races” 
in relation to the condition of Hungary prior to the late 
war. We have, we believe, quoted all the passages in 
which notice is taken of the reforms effected there. 
These passages will probably be sufficient to excite in 
the mind of the reader at least a doubt of the validity of 
some of the other statements contained in that article ; 
but, taking them in connection with the statements, and 
especially with the often repeated assertion, that the war 
was entered into in order “ to defend feudal institutions,” 
it will hardly be inferred that the writer intends to con- 
vey the impression that any essential changes had taken 
place in the Hungarian constitution. We believe, there- 
fore, that the reader will experience some surprise when, 
on turning to the article on “ The Politics of Europe,” he 
shall there find, not only that the work of social reform 
had been carried almost to completion before the events 


of March, 1848, but that this had been “ fully shown” in 
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“ The War of Races.” The passage in which this state- 
ment is made is so remarkable, that we give it entire: — 


“The most extaordinary statement which has been made for 
Kossuth, and his party, as an evidence of their liberal principles, 
is that they abolished feudalism and emancipated the serfs, who 
constituted four fifths of the pepulation of Hungary. We are 
sorry to see this claim put forth in the ‘ brief explanatory report’ 
published under the name of Governor Ujhazy, though, for rea- 
sons already intimated, we do not consider him as the respon- 
sible author of it. One would suppose, from reading the last 
paragraph of that report; that nothing had been done towards the 
emancipation of the serfs till after March, 1848, when Kossuth 
and his party came into power. The truth is, as we have once 
before fully shown, that this work of social reform in Hungary 
was begun by the noble Szécheny, the Washington of his coun- 
try, as far back as 1836, and was carried on by him under the 
direct aid and countenance of the Austrian government, and in 
spite of the furious opposition of the lesser Magyar nobility (who 
afterwards formed the revolutionary party) in the lower house, al- 
most to completion before the outbreak in March took place. It 
was carried so far, and the feeling excited in favor was so great, 
that the Bathyany-Kossuth ministry, on its accession to power, 
was compelled, though very reluctantly, to finish the work. 
For proof, we need only refer to the quotation from Degerando 
(ante, p. 329) in the article on Magyar Literature in this num- 
ber.” — WV. A. Review, Vol. uxx. pp. 515, 516. 


The reader who shall turn to the quotation referred to 
by the Reviewer, in the expectation of finding proof, if 
not of the reluctance with which the Bathyanyi-Kossuth 
ministry finished the work of reform, — proof of which is 
hardly to be looked for in a work published in 1845, — at 
least of the countenance and aid afforded to this-work 
by the Austrian government, and the furious opposition 
offered to it by the Magyar nobility, will be somewhat 
surprised at its contents. ‘That our readers may have an 
example of what the editor of the North American ac- 
cepts as proof, we give the extract from De Gerando re- 
ferred to by him.* 


“ To the Hungarian nobility belongs the honor of having been 
the first to propose all these new laws. Under the eyes of a ret- 





* This extract is from M. de Gerando’s work on Transylvania, pub- 
lished in 1845. It is found on the 32th page of the North American Re- 
view for April, 1850, in an article on the works of Charles Kisfaludy. 
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rograde government, they are accomplishing a task before which 
the aristocracies of every other country have shrunk back. They 
prepare the reign of equality, before the people for whose good 
they labor have yet thought of raising their voice. We have 
said that the people, raised by degrees from servitude, have now 
become citizens, since, according to the last decisions, they have 
now a right to possess the land. Let us add, that the nobles have 
now resolved to take on themselves half the expenses of the 
comitat, which the peasants have borne alone up to this time. 
Not only does this aristocracy accord the rights granted to the in- 
ferior classes, but it also despoils itself of the privileges that it 
has possessed for ten centuries ; it offers spontaneously to pay 
imposts to which it has never been subjected, and breaks of itself 
the last barrier which separates it from the people. We regret 
that Europe is not more attentive to these noble efforts. This is 
a work which merits the ardent sympathy of all free countries; 
and it belonged to a people generous as the Magyars to give this 
spectacle to the world.” 


This will furnish the reader with an example of the 
manner in which the editor of the North American “ ac- 
cepts the facts” of M. de Gerando, and draws his own 
conclusions. 


“ Writing in 1845,” continues the Reviewer, ‘* Degerando rep- 
resents the destruction of feudalism as even then complete ; and 
at that period, be it remembered, and even for three years 
afterwards, the Magyar Diet could pass no law whatever, which 
had not been first submitted and recommended to them in the 
form of a royal proposition. This fact proves that the Austrian 
government decidedly favored the measure long before the whole 
Magyar nobility could be induced to consent to it.” — N. A. Re- 
view, Vol. Lxx. p. 516. 


We have already commented upon this passage, and 
pointed out the error contained in it, ante, pp. 490, 451. 

The Reviewer having proved all he wishes by the sup- 
posed evidence of M. de Gerando, immediately proceeds 
to discredit his witness :— 


** But Degerando is wrong; for Széchény’s work was not 
completed in 1845. He took the first step, as we have stated, in 
1836, by inducing the nobles, after a hard contest, to give up 
their much-prized immunity from taxation, so far as to consent to 
pay tollon the suspension bridge about to be constructed at Pesth. 
Four years afterwards, he succeeded in carrying through the Diet 
several other bills tending to the removal of feudalism, and in 
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1843, at his instigation, the law was passed which Degerando 
refers to, making the peasants capable of owning land and hold- 
ing office.” — p. 516. 

The laws passed by the diet of 1843, giving the peas- 
ant the right of owning noble property and of holding 
office, owed their success in the chamber of magnates 
to the influence of Széchényi; but these measures orig- 
inated in the chamber of representatives. But how does 
it happen that no reference at all was made to these 
laws of. 1843 in “ The War of Races,” and that they are 
now first brought forward in. order to detract from the 
merit of the men who took the lead in the reforms of 
1848 ? 

‘‘ Nothing now remained,” continues the Reviewer, “ for the 
final adjustment of the affair, but the embarrassing question be- 
tween the landlords and the peasants, as to the ownership of the 
lands occupied by the latter. For an explanation of the difficul- 
ties of this question, we must refer to our former article (ante, p. 
95). A hasty and unjust settlement of it is the only step tending 
to the abolition of feudalism, the credit of which can be claimed 


by the Magyar revolutionary party.”” — NV. A. Review, Vol. Lxx. 
pp. 516, 517. 


Coilecting all the facts given by the editor of the North 
American, in both his articles, in regard to reform in 
Hungary, we find, then, that “ for twenty years preceding 
the recent war,” beneficial changes had been going on 
(p. 106) ; that each successive diet, during that period, 
passed new measures of reform (pp. 107, 516); that, 
after 1843, only a single question remained to be settled 
(p. 516) ; and that this question was settled in 1848 
(p. 517) ; when “ the work of social reform” was finish- 
ed — reluctantly, indeed, but still finished — by the Ba- 
thyanyi-Kossuth ministry (p. 516). What, then, is the 
meaning of the statement made by the Reviewer on page 
86, that “the remoteness and isolation of Hungary have 
prevented it from sharing in the improvements of modern 
times?” What is the meaning of that extraordinary par- 
allel, on page 90, between the condition of Hungary at 
“the present time,” and that of England under the ear- 
lier Norman kings? Above all, what is the meaning of 
the assertion, so often repeated by the Reviewer, that the 
Magyars engaged in the war with Austria in order to de- 
fend and maintain their feudal institutions, when, by his 
VOL. XLIX.— 4TH S. VOL. XIV. NO. III. 
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own statements, six months before the war began there 
were already no feudal institutions left to maintain. 

But although the account given by the North Ameri- 
can Reviewer of reform in Hungary is sufficient in itself 
to refute his statements in regard to the objects of the 
war, it gives a very imperfect idea of all that was accom- 
plished. In the spring of 1848, all the immunities that 


were so “jealously guarded,” all the “distinctions be- 


tween privileged and unprivileged classes,” that, accord- 
ing to the Reviewer, “are preserved with so much care” 
in Hungary, were abolished. An equal system of taxa- 
tion was established. A law was passed for the equal 
representation of all classes of the population. By this 
law, the right of suffrage was restricted only by a small 
property qualification, which would exclude none of the 
more intelligent and industrious of the peasantry from 
its enjoyment. It was understood that this restriction 
was to be only temporary, and that the right was grad- 
ually to be extended until it was made universal, as the 
measures which were to be taken for the education of 
the people prepared them for the duties of citizenship. 
This restriction was deemed essential to the safety of the 
country. The extreme ignorance in which the lowest 
class of the peasantry lay sunk exposed them, not less 
than their poverty, to the corrupting arts of the emissa- 
ries of despotism, and of unprincipled political intriguers. 
It was found necessary, therefore, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, that all who had a voice in its 
government should have a stake in its welfare. 

We cannot but express our surprise at the omission of 
all reference to this change in the Hungarian constitution, 
by the author of “ ‘The War of Races.” ‘That writer 
speaks, as our readers will have observed, in the present 
tense, when he attributes to nobles, and to Magyar nobles, 
the exclusive possession of political rights. He asserts 
that the institutions of the country, “ military, civil, and 
political, are those of the Middle Ages.” 

Let us now take the first general statement which he 
makes in regard to the political condition of Hungary. 
It is given in reference to the objects of the war:— 

“The war in Hungary, then, on the part of the Magyars, was 
neither a struggle for national independence, nor an attempt to 
establish a republic on the wreck of their ancient monarchical 
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institutions. Hungary is the most aristocratic nation in Europe ; 
nowhere else are the distinctions and immunities of the nobles so 
strongly marked, or the nobles themselves so numerous in com- 
parison with the whole population, or the dividing lines between 
the privileged and unprivileged classes preserved with so much 
care.’ — p. 82. 


We are the more surprised at the absence, on the part 
of the Reviewer, of all notice of the change effected in the 
system of representation in Hungary, inasmuch as M. de 
Langsdorff more than once refers to it, and, so far from 
intimating that it was the subject of any reluctance, or 
even hesitation, on the part of the Hungarian nobles, 
represents it as one of the first measures to which they 
solicited the approbation of the king, in the eventful 
days of March, 1848. In an article entitled “ Za Hon- 
grie en 1848,” — an article on which it is evident much 
of the research of the Reviewer has been expended, — M. 
de Langsdorff mentions “the representation of the whole 
population” as among the demands contained in the ad- 
dress drawn up by Kossuth and presented to the king 
in March. We transcribe the account given of this ad- 
dress by M. de Langsdorff. It contains some errors, but 
is correct as regards the essential facts : — 


‘**' The chief of the most advanced opposition in the last diets, 
the advocate Kossuth, found himself suddenly carried to the head 
of the movement ; he caused an address to be voted by the sec- 
ond chamber without the intervention of the magnates. This 
address was the true programme of the revolution. It demanded 
the nomination of a ministry purely Hungarian, responsible to 
the diet for all the acts of power; a new representation of the 
whole population, without distinction of rank or birth; the or- 
ganization of a national guard ; the transference of the diet from 
Presburg to Pest; finally, a liberal constitution for all the other 
states of the empire. For the rest, this address declared the 
firm wish and need of Hungary to remain indissolubly attached 
to the empire.” — Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Oct., 1848. 


Let the reader compare the above passage from M. 
de Langsdorff with the following from “ The War of 
Races ” : — 


“‘Tn fact, Kossuth’s party, ever since it was organized, has been 
endeavouring to effect a complete separation of Hungary from 
Austria, the preservation of feudal privileges and the domination 
of the Magyar race being of more importance in their eyeg than 
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the promotion of the commercial and other material interests of 
the country and the intellectual cultivation of its people.” — p. 111. 


M. de Langsdorff afterwards details — not with appro- 
bation, certainly — the principal measures passed by the 
diet of Hungary in the spring of 1848. Among them, 


** An electoral law was voted; the right of suffrage was con- 
ferred on all who possessed a capital of 300 florins.” 


This electoral law, with the other acts passed by the 
diet in March, 1848, received the sanction of the king 
on the 11th of April, and went into immediate opera- 
tion. The deputies to the next diet, which assembled in 
July of the same year, were chosen under it." Yet the 
North American Reviewer, when, in commenting upon 
the Hungarian manifesto of April, 1849, he desires to im- 
press upon the minds of his readers, that the form of gov- 
ernment to be adopted by the diet must certainly be one 
which would “preserve” the “ distinctions and immuni- 
ties of the nobles,” does not hesitate to give the following 
account of the diet of Hungary as then existing :— 


‘The fourth resolution appended to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence expressly provides that ‘the form of government to be 
adopted for the future shall be fixed by the diet of the nation,’ in 
both branches of which the representatives of the titled and un- 
titled nobility have a great superiority of numbers, and exercise 
undisputed control ; where, in fact, until within a few years, the 
third estate or the commons were hardly represented at all; and 
to which even now the peasants, who constitute four fifths of 
the population, do not send a single representative.’ — p. 82. 


The Reviewer then proceeds to find in the words of 
their manifesto itself evidence confirmatory of the char- 
ges he has brought against the Hungarians. He adduces 
a passage from the fourth resolution, as found in the 
English translation of that document, and aids the com- 
prehension of his readers by a careful explanation of its 
meaning. ‘The clause found within brackets, in the fol- 





* The changed appearance of the diet under the new order of things is 
thus described by Schatte : — 

“The diet was opened by the Palatine with the usual solemnities. The 
whole representative assembly bore a much more European aspect than for- 
merly. The old Hungarian national costume, the so-called ablabiré, or 
Czifra dress, with the spurs and sword, was worn by few. The greater 
part wore the modern coat. Some peasants sat in their beautiful peasant 
costume on the benches at the right, and Ladislaus Madarasz, the leader of 
the radicals, in a paletot on the extreme left.” 
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lowing extract, is a gloss furnished by the Reviewer on 
the passage he has italicized. 


“The resolution then goes on to say, that, ‘ until this point 
shall be decided, on the basis of the ancient and received princi- 
ples which have been recognized for ages, [that is, acknowledg- 
ing the absolute supremacy of the Magyar race in the country 
which they conquered, and where they have been lords of the 
soil and the dominant nation for eight or nine centuries,] the 
government of the united countries, their possessions and depen- 
dencies, shall be conducted on the personal responsibility, and 
under the obligation to render an account of his acts, by Louis 
Kossuth.’ ” — North American Review, Vol. Lxx. p. 82. 


We believe that most persons who have read the man- 
ifesto, or even those portions of it only which are ex- 
tracted in the North American, will look for some expla- 
nation of the italicized passage more consistent with the 
tenor of that document than the one bestowed upon it by 
the Reviewer. ‘There is, however, no occasion, so far as 
a knowledge of the intentions of the Hungarians is con- 
cerned, to seek for a solution of its meaning. No such 
passage is to be found in their manifesto. A reference to 
the Magyar original of this document will show that the 
apparent inconsistency is to be attributed to an error in 
the translation. The following is a literal translation 
from the original of the fourth resolution appended to the 
manifesto : *— “ The diet of the nation shall establish the 
future form of government in all its details, but until this 
shall have been established in conformity with the above 
fundamental principles (a fénébbi alapelvek),” &c.;— 
that is to say, in conformity with the preceding resolu- 
tions; namely, that Hungary is an independent Euro- 
pean state, that the house of Hapsburg is for ever exclud- 
ed from the throne, &c. The translator probably took 
Jfonebbi (above) to mean former, and paraphrased it into 





* The following is a literal translation of the whole of the fourth resolu- 
tion : — 

‘“‘'The diet of the nation shall establish the future form of government 
for the country in all its details; but until this shall have been established 
in conformity with the above fundamental principles, Louis Kossuth, who 
has been by acclamation, and the unanimous approbation of the members 
of the diet, named governing President, shall, together with the ministers 
hereafter to be named by him, upon his own and their personal responsi- 
bility, and under an obligation bs puts Sag govern the country in its 


whole extent.’ See Szilagyi, 4’ Magyar Forradalom, Torténete 1848 és 
1849 ben. Pest, 1850. 
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the passage which the Reviewer italicizes, and which has 
furnished the single piece of evidence to be found in his 
article. 

Entirely ignoring, then, all the changes that had been 
made in the constitution of Hungary, the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds — taking for granted that the nobles of Hungary 
remained in the full possession of all their privileges 
and immunities, and further assuming that they were 
exclusively of the Magyar race —to assert that it was 
for the defence and maintenance of these privileges and 
immunities, that the Hungarians took up arms. Not less 
than six times is this asserted in express terms in “ The 
War of Races,” and it is taken for granted throughout 
the article. On page 120, the measures against which 
the author of that article supposes the resistance of the 
Magyars to have been especially directed, are specified. 


“It” — the war in Hungary — “ was an attempt on the part 
of the Magyar untitled nobility, 600,000 in number, to preserve 
the ancient feudal constitution of the state, which guaranteed their 
aristocratic privileges and the dominion of their race against the 
liberal constitution granted by the emperor of Austria, which 
destroyed all distinctions of rank and race, and established the 
modern ideas of equal representation, equal suffrage, the free- 
dom of the press, and the liberty of individuals, on the ruins of 
feudalism.” 


All the benefits which the Reviewer supposes to have 
been offered to the people of Hungary in the constitution 
of Ollmitz— not to inquire, at present, into the right of 
Francis Joseph to bestow a constitution on that coun- 
try — had been already secured to them by the acts of 
their own diet, a year before. But these acts were the 
expression of the will of the people, were passed in good 
faith, and from a regard to the interests of the country. 

To speak seriously of the terms of the constitution 
of Ollmiitz would be but a waste of words; and it is the 
less necessary to comment upon its provisions, inas- 
much as the Reviewer himself, in another part of his 
article, seems to admit that he regards it as having been 
merely the expedient of the moment. In speaking of this 
very constitution, he says : — 

*“‘ The policy of Austria is evident enough; we grant her no 
credit but for submitting frankly and without reserve to what had 
become a political necessity...... Royalty is almost always 
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more prompt to sacrifice its prerogatives, than an aristocracy 
is to abandon its privileges; for the former hopes to retrieve 
at a future day the ground which it has lost, while the latter, if 
once depressed, can never rise.” 


This custom of royalty — the granting of concessions 
in seasons of emergency which are to be retracted on the 
first opportunity — is a system whose success has been 
more encouraging to the monarchs who have practised 
it, than to the nations who have trusted them. 

The passage last quoted is found on page 102. On 
page 121, the Reviewer tells us that Austria “ engages in 
a crusade for the purpose of forcing a liberal constitution 
upon feudal and aristocratic Hungary.” After proceeding 
to eulogize the “ magnanimity” of Russia, he remarks 
on his own statements, with great naiveté, — “ This state- 
ment of the case will take most persons in this country 
by surprise.” 

Neither of the authorities cited by the North American 
Reviewer gives any support to his so often repeated as- 
sertion, that the Magyars took up arms in support of 
feudal institutions. Neither De Langsdorff nor Desprez, 
though both are decided opponents of the Magyars, 
dreams of attributing to them any such design. We 
have already seen that M. de Langsdorff enumerates 
among the first demands made by what the Reviewer 
calls “the revolutionary party,” the very same measures 
against which that writer supposes them to rebel. He 
brings against this party, and especially against Kossuth, 
charges the very reverse of those alleged against them 


by the author of “The War of Races.” 


‘** Kossuth does not resemble the Hungarian liberals, as we 
have been accustomed to meet them, always animated by chival- 
rous and somewhat aristocratic sentiments; he is a radical of 
the new revolutionary school, ready for every thing, who will 
seek to disembarrass himself of the nobility when he shall have 
disembarrassed himself of Austria. He has already signified 
to the chamber of magnates, that its existence is only provisory 
and tolerated, that it will be reformed by the sovereign assem- 
bly, and reduced to a sort of state council. It is he who has ar- 
rested the liberal movement in Hungary, to make of it a revolu- 
tionary and demagogic movement. It is he, who, to realize 
dreams of universal equality, more chimerical in Hungary than 
anywhere else, has not feared to overthrow the whole political 
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and social condition of his country.”” — Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15 Oct., 1848. 


What the Hungarians themselves considered their own 
objects to be, the reader may learn from the following 
extracts from a speech of one of the “ revolutionary party,” 
whom the North American Reviewer honors with repro- 
bation only second to that which he bestows on Kossuth. 
Szemere, in a speech delivered in the last session of the 
diet in July, 1849, takes a retrospect of the original ob- 
jects of their revolution : — 


‘** There are three fundamental principles on which our revo- 
lution rests, as upon so many pillars. The first principle, the 
reformation of our form of government. Hitherto the country, 
in regard to its government, was under tutelage. It was neces- 
sary, then, to introduce the parliamentary form of government, 
that the people might govern themselves ; that the nation might 
direct its own fate. 

‘** The second principle, the security of individual rights. It 
was necessary to abolish distinctions, to proclaim an equality of 
rights and obligations, that, this principle being established, merit 
might be regarded, and not name and arms, that capacity might be 
rewarded, and not a long line of ancestry ; that the prince, the 
count, the noble, might resign their dignities, and all who dwell 
in the country enjoy that equal dignity which is implied in the 
name freeman, free citizen. 

‘The third principle, the free development of nationalities. 
The free development of its nationality should be allowed to every 
race. Nationality is not an end, but an instrument for freedom, 
as freedom is not an end, but a means for the perfecting of the 
man and the citizen. This development of nationalities should 
be limited only by a regard to the unity of the state, and to a 
prompt and exact administration of the government.” * 


That the Hungarians, at least, believed themselves to 
be engaged in the cause of freedom, is admitted even by 
their opponents. The Revue des Deux Mondes, in May, 
1849, when the Hungarians seemed about to triumph, 
counts among the chief elements of their strength the 
enthusiasm inspired by a sense of the justice and great- 
ness of their cause. It speaks of them as “ enthusiasts, 
exalted beyond all imagination by victory, so much are 
they persuaded that they combat for the welfare of Europe 


* Szilagyi, 4 Magyar Forradalom Napjai 1849. Julius elsije utdn. Pest, 
1850. 
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and the liberty of the world.” With this view of the ob- 
jects for which the Hungarians supposed themselves to 
be contending, let the reader compare the following pas- 


sage from the North American Review :— 


The Magyars, indeed, fought with great gallantry; it was 
hardly possible to avoid sympathizing with a people who strug- 
gled so bravely against immense odds. But their cause was 
bad ; they sought to defend their ancient feudal institutions, and 
their unjust and excessive privileges as an order and a race, 
against the incursion of the liberal ideas and the reformatory 
spirit of the nineteenth century.’ — p. 122. 


We presume it must have been to this and similar 
passages in “ The War of Races ” that the author referred, 
when he informed the gentlemen who called on him with 
a request for a lyceum lecture, that this article contained 
much that was “ new ” even to himself.” 

Our limits compel us to close. We have here consid- 
ered the view taken by the North American Reviewer of 
the general character and objects of the war in Hunga- 
ry. In a future article we shall examine the specific 
statements which he makes in regard to the war and the 
events which immediately preceded it, and shall point 
sout the extraordinary errors in regard to facts and date 
into which he has fallen. We shall also examine his 
statements in regard to the affairs of Transylvania and 
Croatia, and shall consider the confirmatory testimony 
adduced in his second article, entitled “'The Politics of 
Europe.” M. L. Pe 





* « T answered that I had nothing on hand which was fitted for such use, 
and had no leisure to prepare any thing; but that I had just finished a Re- 
view article, on which a good deal of labor and research had been expended, 
and, as it contained much that had appeared new and very interesting to 
me, perhaps a popular audience might not be unwilling to hear a portion of 
it read to them.’ — Letter of the Editor of the North American Review. 
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The Rights and the Duties of Masters. A Sermon preached at 
the Dedication of a Church erected in Charleston, S. C., for 
the Benefit and Instruction of the Colored Population. By 
Rev. J. H. Tuornwett, D. D. Charleston: Walker & 
James. 1850. 8vo. pp. 52. 


We have read this pamphlet with that interest which always 
attaches in our minds to every attempt of Christian ministers in 
the Slave States to connect the Gospel with chattel slavery. The 
introduction informs us that the sermon was preached on Sunday 
evening, May 26, 1850, before a large assembly of intelligent 
and respectable citizens. Whether any of the slaves were pres- 
ent at the services we are not informed, but the phraseology and 
tenor of the discourse, in which the word slave is freely used, 
would lead us to think they were not. The edifice, however, is 
intended for a mixed congregation. It is in the form of a capi- 
tal T, the transepts, which are entered by separate doors, being 
appropriated to white persons. ‘The congregation worshipping 
in it will be under the ecclesiastical supervision of the Session 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, of whose fold the communi- 
cants will be members, and by which the minister will be ap- 
pointed, so that there will be no separate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. A Sunday school of about one hundred and eighty pupils 
is connected with the congregation. 

The text of the sermon is Colossians iv. 1. The preacher be- 
gins by rejoicing in the completion of an undertaking which met 
at first with opposition, as it involved to some extent the separa- 
tion of masters and servants in the offices of religion. As it 
was found that a large number of the colored population would 
be left without any religious instruction unless a separate provis- 
ion was made for them, such separate provision has been ven- 
tured upon. ‘The result, says the speaker, is to be regarded as a 
triumph of Christian benevolence, as it has been attained during 
a period of fierce excitement, and in a community which has 
been warned by experience to watch with jealousy all combina- 
tions of the blacks. The preacher does not at all disguise or 
smother over the indignant feeling which he knows has been 
aroused against slavery. He says plainly, ‘* The Slaveholding 
States of this confederacy have been placed under the ban of the 
public opinion of the civilized world.” And again, “* God has 
not permitted such a remarkable phenomenon as the unanimity 
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of the civilized world, in its execration of slavery, to take place 
without design.” We were sorry to find the preacher repeating 
the stale sarcasm that “ the philanthropists of Europe and this 
country can find nothing worth weeping for but the sufferings 
and degradation of the Southern slave, and nothing worth reviling 
but the avarice, inhumanity, and cruelty of the Southern master, 
and nothing worth laboring to extirpate but the system which 
embodies these outrages,” and that they ‘“‘ overlook the evils that 
press around their own doors.” ‘The falsehood of this statement 
exceeds its satire, for it so happens that, in the communities in 
which the antislavery spirit is most rife, all other charitable and 
reformatory efforts are most zealously sustained. If thousands 
have been given for the Abolition cause, hundreds of thousands 
have been spent for other merciful ends ; and the North has fur- 
nished a score of temperance lecturers and charity agents for 
each single Abolitionist lecturer. After some general remarks 
upon the * vituperation and abuse” which have been heaped up- 
on the slaveholders, — “* the misrepresentations which ignorance, 
malice, and fanaticism are constantly and assiduously propagat- 
ing,” —“ the insane fury of philanthropy,” which has aimed ata 
distance to stir up insurrections at the South, and the machinations 
of Northern man-stealers, who pretend that conscience moves 
them “ to violate the faith of treaties, the solemnity of contracts, 
and the awful sanctity of an oath,” — after these remarks, and 
more in the same strain, the preacher acknowledges that the 
South has been unwisely, though naturally, moved, by the violence 
of resentment, to indulge in the language of defiance, and to yield 
to suggestions of policy which are not to be approved. In oppo- 
sition to his own understanding of a scientific theory on the races 


‘ of men, the preacher maintains that negroes are of the same 


blood with ourselves ; in form and lineaments, in moral, religious, 
and intellectual nature, our brethren ; and he takes credit to the 
slaveholders for their rejection of an infidel theory which might 
seek ‘ the protection of our property in the debasement of our 
species.”” We will not, however, digress to discuss the question 
whether there is the lesser measure of faith and humanity in re- 
garding the blacks as men and women, descended from a distinct 
human stock, or in maintaining their unity of descent with our- 
selves, while we treat them as beasts. 

The preacher then identifies the Abolition spirit with the politi- 
cal and philosophical speculations which are agitating Europe, 
“the excesses of unchecked democracy,” “‘ the social anarchy 
of communism and the political anarchy of licentiousness,” and 
he thinks that, if God will enable the slaveholders, as such, to dis- 
charge their duties with moderation and dignity, they will give 
efficient help towards settling for the world “ the principles of 
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regulated liberty.” He says that the Apostle, in the text, “* sums 
up all that is incumbent, at the present crisis, upon the slavehold- 
ers of the South,” and affirms that time would be wasted in 
proving that the servants addressed by the Apostle were slaves. 
He avails himself of the allowance made by many commenta- 
tors, that while the spirit of the Scriptures is against slavery, the 
letter is distinctly and unambiguously in its favor. To those who 
make this allowance, he gently insinuates that it is for them, and 
not for him, to reconcile this imputation of a defective morality 
with the Protestant rule of the sufficiency of the Bible, and to 
explain why slaveholders, whom Paul received into Christian fel- 
lowship, should be repelled now. But the preacher thinks it 
worth his while to expose the confusion of ideas from which has 
arisen this distinction between the letter and the spirit of the 
Bible, and which * has been a source of serious perplexity both 
to the defenders and the enemies of slavery.” He grants that if 
it can be shown “ that slavery contravenes the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, — that as a social relation it is essentially unfavorable to the 
cultivation and growth of the graces of the spirit, — that it is 
unfriendly to the development of piety and to communion with 
God, — or that it retards the onward progress of: man, — that it 
hinders the march of society to its destined goal, and contradicts 
that supremacy of justice which is the soul of the state and the 
life-blood of freedom,* — if these propositions can be satisfacto- 
rily sustained, then it is self-condemned,” — religion, philan- 
thropy, and patriotism require us to wipe out the foul blot. 

We come now to the main argument of the discourse. Dr. 
Thornwell ascribes the confusion of ideas on this subject to a 
twofold misapprehension, — * one in relation to the nature of the 
slavery tolerated in the letter of the Scriptures, and the other in 
relation to the spirit of Christianity itself.’ He then controverts 
acommon description of slavery as ‘the property of man in 
man, the destruction of all human and personal rights, the ab- 
sorption of the humanity of one individual into the will and power 
of another,” and quotes some sentences from Dr. Channing and 
Professor Whewell, who draw such a definition of slavery. The 
preacher allows that, if the description be just, the indignation of 
the world upon so monstrous an outrage cannot fall too soon. 
But he affirms its falsity, and says, that, whatever may be the 
technical language of the law in relation to certain aspects of 
slavery, ‘‘ the ideas of personal rights and personal responsibility 

















* If we could for one moment suppose that the preacher was writing 
ironically, we should think that he had stated here an almost exhaustive, 
and certainly a most impressive, enumeration of the actual enormities and 
outrages involved in slavery, which, so far from needing “to be shown,” do 
but too painfully and literally appear as self-evident. 
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pervade the whole system. It is a relation of man to man,—a 
form of civil society, of which persons are the only elements, — 
- and not a relation of men to things.” ‘This is the Christian view 
of slavery, under which Christianity tolerates slavery, protects 
the rights and enforces the obligations mutually of slaves and 
masters. ‘Paul treats the services of slaves as duties, — not, 
like the toil of the ox or the ass, a labor extracted by the strin- 
gency of discipline, — but a moral debt, in the payment of which 
they were rendering a homage to God.” Slaves, being thus ad- 
dressed by motives, are treated as if possessed of conscience, 
reason, and will. The preacher affirms that it is “ upon this ab- 
surdity, — that slavery divests its victims of humanity, that it 
degrades them from the rank of responsible and voluntary agents 
to the condition of tools or brutes, — that the whole philosophical 
argument against the morality of slavery, as an existing institu- 
tion, is founded.” Slavery, then, being vindicated from being in- 
consistent with personality of rights and obligations, its peculiar- 
ity is defined to be, ‘ the obligation to labor for another, deter- 
mined by the providence of God, independently of the provisions 
of a contract.” The right of the master is not a right to the 
slave as a man, but to his labor. ‘The essential difference be- 
twixt free and slave labor is, that one is rendered in consequence 
of a contract; the other is rendered in consequence of a com- 
mand.” 

Perhaps we ought to say here, that we are not trifling with our 
readers, but are honestly quoting a printed pamphlet that actually 
lies before us. That Dr. Thornwell can state so concisely the 
essential difference, and yet does not discern that it involves the 
vital matter of personal rights for the slave, is the most marvel- 
lous specimen of judicial blindness that ever passed beneath 
our eyes. It will be observed that what little grain of plausibility 
there is in the basis of his plea is found in the rhetorical exag- 
geration sometimes used in saying that slaveholders deal in 
the bodies and souls of men. And yet is even this an exag- 
geration, in any intelligible definition of the word soul ? 

But to proceed. Dr. Thornwell next asserts, that ‘* whatever 
control the master has over the person of the slave is subsidiary 
to this right to his labor; what he sells is not the man, but the 
property in his services.” ‘True, he chastises the man, but in 
this case ‘‘the punishments inflicted for disobedience are no 
more inconsistent with personal responsibilities than the punish- 
ments inflicted by the law for breaches of contract.” As if to 
complete the astounding outrage upon common sense and hu- 
manity which his whole argument involves, the preacher adds 
that “ this view of his subject exposes the confusion [!], which 
obtains in most popular treatises of morals, of slavery with 
VOL. XLIX.—4TH. 8S. VOL. XIV. NO. III. 42 
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involuntary servitude. The service, in so far as it consists in 
the motions of the limbs or organs of the body, must be volun- 
tary, or it could not exist at all.”” We should think, however, 
that whatever may be lacking towards the identity of slavery 
and involuntary servitude might be readily supplied by a few 
lashes of the whip, or a slight measure of starvation. The 
preacher would probably define the one as a state of voluntary 
compulsion, and the other as a state of free necessity. 

After an eloquent digression upon moral bondage, as the most 
galling species of servitude, the preacher turns upon his own 
track, and asks if, after all, ‘“‘ the slave is not stripped of some 
of the rights which belong to him essentially as a man.” In this 
question he thinks the whole moral difficulty of slavery lies, and 
that it is at this point that the friends and the enemies of the 
system are equally tempted to run into extravagance. Slavery 
is frankly acknowledged to be inconsistent with that perfection 
which Christianity designs for man and for society, but that per- 
fection is to be realized only in heaven. “Slavery is a part of 
the curse which sin has introduced into the world.” This Pres- 
byterian divine very coolly lays the burden of chattel slavery 
upon Adam. We must be allowed to ask in passing, if modern 
research, which has done justice in vindicating Cromwell, and 
even Machiavelli, will not take in hand the reputation of Adam ; 
for, bad as he may have been, he has certainly been the most 
abused of all persons that ever lived, and with, perhaps, the single 
exception of Diabolos, has had charged against him the greatest 
amount of mischief that he never did. So terrible is the penalty 
of having achieved a bad reputation. Slavery, says Dr. Thorn- 
well, is to be looked upon as one of the “ badges of a fallen 
world,” like lameness, and blindness, and hospitals, and beggars. 

Passing to his second point, the preacher maintains that 
slavery is not incompatible with the spirit and temper of the 
Gospel, that is, with the precepts of universal justice and benevo- 
lence. His argument here is very hurried and imperfect, con- 
sisting of a quibble upon the Golden Rule. This he interprets 
as requiring that we should “do unto others what, in their 
situations, ~it would be right and reasonable in us to expect from 
them.” Whether our reducing human beings to a situation in 
which we cannot do for them what is right and reasonable, and 
confining them to it, and making ourselves the judges of what is 
right and reasonable for them, while we know that we would not 
for one moment allow them to put us in the situation in which 
we put them,— whether all this is consistent with the Golden 
Rule, the spirit of Christianity, Dr. Thornwell does not seem to 
think worthy of a plea. 

Before closing, with a few paragraphs on the duties of masters, 
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the preacher notices “the popular argument against slavery, 
drawn from the fact, that, as it must have begun in the perpetra- 
tion of grievous wrong, no lapse of time can make it subsequent- 
ly right.” He meets this difficulty by distinguishing ‘ between 
the wrong itself and the effects of the wrong.” The act which 
first made a mana slave, he says, can never cease to be crim- 
inal, but the relations to which that act gave rise may themselves 
be consistent with the will of God. We wonder that the preach- 
er does not avail himself of this distinction in the matter of 
Adam’s sin and its consequences. Certainly we should think 
that a divine who could disconnect the guilt of slave-holding 
from the guilt of slave-making, would not be under the painful 
necessity of ascribing the guilt of the present generation to the 
guilt of Adam. We wait for another discourse which shall 
attempt to reconcile the Gospel with the very chiefest of those 
sins against which both its letter and its spirit are directed, — 
the sin of enslaving our own race. 





Specimens of Newspaper Literature: with Personal Memoirs, 
Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. By Josern T. BuckincHam. 
Boston : Little & Brown. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 348 and 356. 


Mr. Buckincnam has eminent qualifications for the work which 
he has here performed so well. His own almost life-long con- 
nection with the press, his great professional skill and knowledge, 
his traits of personal character, his interest in the antiquarian re- 
searches connected with public men of the country in times past, 
and his own rich experience and crowded memory, are precisely 
what the judicious treatment of his subject required. He has avoid- 
ed prosiness, and all inappropriate digressions. Nota trace of an 
unkind or severe judgment appears in his volumes. More weari- 
some labor was involved in them than most readers will suppose, 
and the amount of condensed information, of incidental history 
and personal anecdote, which they contain, will give them a place 
henceforward among the materials for more ambitious writings. 

A recent historian of the Newspaper Literature of Great Brit- 
ain has given what his reviewers have thought the happy title of 
“The Fourth Estate” to his subject-matter, — the Queen, the 
Lords, and the Commons having long established themselves as 
the three estates of the realm. It would be difficult to say which 
estate the newspaper press represents among us. Yet it would 
be hardly possible to overstate the amount of influence which is 
exerted here, among all classes of society, by our numerous and 
most discordant newspapers. 

We have perused with a lively interest the very careful survey 
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which Mr. Buckingham has furnished. Some few of the names 
of printers, publishers, and editors, whose labors figure honora- 
bly in his pages, are very familiar to us, from their connection 
with other departments of social and civil life in New England. 
Many of the names are strange, and even after the faithful chron- 
icler has done his best for them, their hold on an earthly immor- 
tality will be but slight. Mr. Buckingham’s own estimate of the 
weight and dignity of his profession is high, but not one whit 
beyond the truth. Indeed, we think his modesty has restrained 
the expression of the full claims which editors have upon public 
regard and sympathy. The series of rich and instructive papers 
which he has communicated, under the title of ‘“* The Croaker,” 
to the columns of the *“* Boston Courier,’ — the monument of his 
own faithful editorial labors for so many years, — contains many 
interesting professional reminiscences, which we hope yet to see 
extended and published in a volume. Between histories of the 
past, and descriptions of present times and events, there is a 
department of writing, which, when skilfully dealt with, may 
be made to furnish most engaging and valuable materials, in 
sketches of characters who have just left the stage, and of inci- 
dents that have not passed out of the memory of the elders among 
the living, but which have the interest of both historical and con- 
temporaneous events for those in middle life. Mr. Buckingham 
works out these sketches with admirable skill, and with a most 
genial spirit. 

Isaiah Thomas and Benjamin Russell, finely engraved and 
very faithful portraits of whom are given in the two volumes be- 
fore us, with the ever-honored name of Franklin, represent the 
most distinguished of those whose labors Mr. Buckingham has 
surveyed. The pleasant remembrances of friendship impart 
heartiness and kind appreciation to many of the sketches which 
come nearest to our own times. The author has culled from the 
whole field which he has surveyed such specimens as will fairly 
present the measure of talent and enterprise from time to time 
engaged in newspaper literature in New England. The begin- 
nings of the art and mystery seem in the retrospect to have been 
feeble enough, almost ludicrously so, and we cannot but com- 
mend the industry which has so thoroughly reviewed the days of 
very small things. The little, old, dingy half-sheets which have 
survived to our time, as sallow as last autumn’s leaves, and most 
ambitiously rehearsing some European news five or six months 
after its date, tell many tales of the difference between times 
past and our own times. Yet there is but very little space of years 
between the origin of newspaper literature in London and in 
Boston, and the first fruits of the enterprise were quite as meagre 
there as here. There are some really sensible and spirited essays, 
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and some lively and truly poetical verses, in Mr. Buckingham’s 
volumes. We hope that his labors will be appreciated in this 
community by a large and ready circulation of this work. We 
assure our readers that they are exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable. Let the author be encouraged to complete his own in- 
tended task. 





Archeologia Americana. Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society. Volume IIl., Part I., con- 
taining Records of the Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England, from 1628 to 1641, as contained in the 
First Volume of the Archives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 8vo. pp. 
exxxviill, and 107. 


MAsSAcHUSETTS, from its very earliest settlement, has aimed 
to provide records for posterity, and, for a long period of years, 
those who have honored the names and ways of the fathers 
have loved to retrace the inscriptions and revive the freshness of 
their narratives. Dr. Young’s two volumes, which have gath- 
ered together all the authentic records of contemporary origin in 
the Colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth, are incomparably 
the most valuable works of the kind in our libraries. They can 
never be superseded. Their plan was most judicious, and the 
execution of it, with the help of such admirable notes, in them- 
selves a monument of diligence and accuracy and scholarship, 
leaves nothing to be desired. We have often thought that our 
Legislature could not do a better service to our schools, than to 
bestow upon each of them a copy of these two volumes. 

The half volume, whose title we have given above, contains a 
portion of the contents of Dr. Young’s Chronicles of Massachu- 
setts, differing, however, in these particulars, that different notes 
are subjoined, and the ancient spelling, misspelling, and abbre- 
viations are copied exactly from the original records in the State- 
House. We know that the question as to retaining or revising 
the old spelling in a transcript divides men of equal judgment 
and taste into two parties, but we cannot but think that the cir- 
culation and the popular value of the book before us will be 
diminished by the uncouth matter on half of its pages. Besides 
the reprint of that portion of the Massachusetts Company’s rec- 
ords, and of those official papers which Dr. Young had already 
given to the public in so complete and valuable a form, the 
Antiquarian Society presents us with a voluminous prefatory 
chapter on the “ Origin of the Company in England,” in which 
are brief memorial sketches of all of its members, concerning 
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whom the most patient search could discover any sure informa- 
tion. This chapter bears evidence of a vast amount of diligent 
inquiry, and forms a most valuable addition to our historic lore. 
We commend the Committee of Publication, and especially Mr. 
Samuel F. Haven, the Librarian, and Mr. David Pulsifer, the 
transcriber, for their labor of love. Whole hours and days of 
tedious investigations here show themselves in some little fact, 
which only the antiquarian knows how to value. Such labors 
are never estimated at their full value, and seeing that the State 
would not engage in an undertaking which gratitude required of 
her, we rejoice that the Antiquarian Society has assumed the 
honorable task. 

We hope that some remarks which we feel compelled to 
add will be taken in good part, as suggested by our interest in 
the work, and not by a spirit of fault-finding. For we must 
confess that our expectations from this undertaking are not all 
realized. The well-known confusion and collision between the 
original patents is strongly stated, and the hope is expressed that 
some able pen will be devoted to an attempt to clear up the 
matter. Is not that the very work for which we should look to 
the Antiquarian Society, as an introduction to the Company’s 
records? Again, there has gathered of late much controversy 
around the question as to the main design of the early adven- 
turers and the subsequent colonists ;— whether it were trade, 
or political liberty, or a fancy commonwealth, or an Episcopal 
missionary enterprise, or a Puritanical design. Might not this 
same introduction have furnished us with a complete argument 
on this question? We must refer again to the barbarous and 
uninviting spelling and abbreviations, in which there certainly is 
no virtue, and which will repel all but the fondest antiquarians, 
while, numerous as the notes are, they do not furnish all that 
is necessary to illustrate the text. ‘There are some errors of 
the press, and references to historical works, like Winthrop’s 
Journal, and the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, are not made with uniformity. The editor in several 
places differs from Dr. Young in regard to facts and readings, 
and yet, if we are compelled to choose, we must confess that we 
should feel more safe in following the latter, because of the un- 
wearied pains and keen penetration and sound judgment which 
are so remarkably evident in his,volumes. For an instance 
which may warrant our preference, we would respectfully ad- 
duce the following. The editor, on page 1, disputes Dr. 
Young’s supposition that the memoranda of articles at -:he be- 
ginning of the Company’s records refer to Higginson’s expedi- 
tion, and connects them with Endicott’s previous expedition. 
The issue, however, seems to be settled in Dr. Young’s favor by 
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the superscribed sentence, “‘ Cast in the ballast of the ships.” 
Endicott we know had but one ship, the Abigail. 

In his sketches of the members of the Massachusetts Company 
the editor has the following :— 





“ Backouse. 

‘*'There are many cases where only the surname of a member is 
given in the records, and it is not always that other sources of informa- 
tion supply the deficiency. In the present instance, no reference to the 
surname even is found elsewhere.” 


If the editor will search through his Hutchinson, his eye will 
be rejoiced with this sentence: — “I find a Common Prayer 
Book among the list of books presented by William Backhouse 
for the use of the ministers.” 





Researches respecting Americus Vespucius and his Voyages. 
By the Viscount Santarem, Ex Prime Minister of Portu- 
gal, Member of the Institute of France, &c., &c. Translated 
by E. V. Childe. Boston: Little & Brown. 1850. 16mo. 
pp. 222. 


Tue histories of science, art, discovery, philosophy, and liter- 
ature are filled with cases of most marked injustice to men 
whom the world should honor and commemorate. The most 
frequent mode in which this injustice exhibits itself is in the 
usurpation by impostors or rivals of the renown which belongs 
to the neglected and the injured. ‘The most marked and signal 
instance of this grievous wrong, inasmuch as the name of more 
than a quarter of the land on the whole earth bears witness to 
it, is, that the Florentine Americus Vespucius, rather than the 
Genoese Christopher Columbus, should have given the title to 
this continent. The truth on this point is of no new or recent 
revelation. The Viscount Santarem has most admirably and 
effectively presented in this neat volume the evidence which 
bears upon it. A part of its contents had already appeared in 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society, and the author prom- 
ises another and more complete work. With the most patient 
fidelity, and after the examination of thousands and thousands of 
ancient manuscript documents, besides all the printed authori- 
ties, he has gone to the bottom of his subject, and in a very suc- 
cinct and unambitious review of the testimony, he puts before 
his readers all the materials for judgment, and abundant proof to 
convict Vespucius, not only of imposture, but of the most calcu- 
lating art to disguise it. 

We are left to marvel, not only at the hugeness and complete- 
ness of the wrong, but at every deluding incident that contributed 
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to establish it. The claims of Vespucius were doubted and de- 
rided contemporaneously with their first announcement. He 
pretended to have received his commission or patent from 
Emanuel of Portugal, but no trace of it could ever be found 
among the royal patents, which are registered with scrupulous 
exactness. He himself falsified his own pretension of patronage 
from Portugal, by alleging that he took possession of the new- 
found territory in the name of the king of Spain. Forged title- 
pages to books, anachronisms, and other apparent deceits, helped 
out the wrong by which his name became attached to a conti- 
nent during a period when but little interest invested the mat- 
ter, and ages have confirmed what they can scarce rectify. Not 
a mountain, field, river, bay, or headland, not a square foot of 
land or soundings on the whole Atlantic coast of America, sav- 
ing only the District of Columbia, bears the name of its much 
injured discoverer. ‘The fact may serve to point a moral against 
many similar wrongs of lesser magnitude. 





Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of South 
Africa, with Notices of the Native Tribes and Anecdotes of 
the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhi- 
noceros, &c. By RovaLeyN Gorpon Cummine, Esq. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
326 and 304. 


Tuis title gives a fair sketch of the contents of a book which 
has about it a singularly wild charm, and an almost harrowing 
intenseness of interest. The author, in whose truthfulness we 
feel entire confidence, without exhibiting recklessness, is cer- 
tainly a most daring and hardy person. His endurance of pri- 
vation, his strength of nerve and muscle, his knowledge of expe- 
dients and woodcraft, and his absorbing love of adventure, 
admirably fit him for the courageous enterprises which such 
curious intimacies with savage beasts require. The incidental 
descriptions of the habits of these animals constitute a valuable 
addition to our stores of natural history. The volumes will be 
eminently serviceable for attaching boys who have considerable 
electricity in their composition to the evening reading-table 
through the coming winter. 





The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the United 
States. By Ex1as Loomis, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of New 
York, and Author of a Course of Mathematics. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1850. 12mo. pp. 258.; 
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Tus volume aims to present, in language not too technical to 
be unintelligible to general readers, the more interesting steps of 
- progress in astronomical science for the last ten years. The 
discovery of the Planet Neptune, of several new Asteroids, and 
of an Eighth Satellite of Saturn, new observations on the Satel- 
lites of Uranus, new facts concerning Comets, Fixed Stars, and 
Nebulz, a history of American Observatories, the Astronomical 
Expedition to Chili, the Astronomical Results of Public Surveys, 
the Determination of Longitude by the Electric Telegraph, and 
the Electro-Magnetic Clock, and accounts of Astronomical Pub- 
lications, and of the Manufacture of Telescopes in the United 
States, — all these great subjects are concisely treated, and with 
sufficient distinctness, within the limits of this small volume. 





The Works of John Adams, Second President of the United 
States: with a Life of the Author, Notes, and Illustrations. 
By his Grandson, Cuartes Francis Apams. Vol. Il. Bos- 
ton: Little & Brown. 1850. 8vo. pp. 542. 


Pernaps we should apologize for making any mention of the 
exceedingly important and valuable work of which this is an odd 
volume, without an attempt, at least, to set forth its full merits 
and interest. We hope in good time, and that will be when 
more volumes of it are in our hands, to give it that attention 
which it deserves. In the mean while we will state, for the infor- 
mation of those of our readers who may need them, a few more 
particulars than the papers have given, in announcing the simple 
fact that Congress has just made an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a thousand copies. The volume, in its mechanical ma- 
terials and execution, is the most creditable specimen of art 
which our country has yet produced, and will add to the reputa- 
tion of its generous publishers, who already hold the first place 
on this continent. 

This volume contains the Diary of President John Adams from 
the first record in his earliest years of manly intelligence, in 1755, 
to the time of his first departure for Europe, in 1778, and that 
portion of his Autobiography which brings him a little way into 
his Congressional life ; besides Notes of Debates in the Centinen- 
tal Congress taken by him, and which, though fragmentary, sup- 
ply gaps in our information. The first volume will contain his 
Biography complete, and subsequent volumes, his Works. 

In this volume a rich treat is offered to a large variety of read- 
ers. The revelations of heart and mind here made; the per- 
sonal incidents and reflections ; the pictures and sketches of past 
scenes ; the incidental anecdotes of men and women ; the refer- 
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ences to interesting localities which have been changed in aspect ; 
the frequent recognition of religion; the fresh records of stirring 
times and circumstances; the disclosure of secrets; the histori- 
cal materials of the highest value, — all these, and other classifi- 
cations which might be made of the contents of this volume, will 
attract to it persons of very different tastes in the choice of books. 
The editor assures us that he has dealt fairly by his readers ; 
that he has suppressed nothing, merely for fear or favor, though 
he has exercised discretion and prudence in some omissions. 
His own notes are an essential help to the full enjoyment of the 
volume. All who fail to indulge themselves with its perusal will 
deprive themselves of an instructive and pleasant occupation, 
such as our presses, active as they are, do not often furnish. 





English Grammar. The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms. With a History of its Origin and Development. 
Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools. By Wituiam C. 
Fow ter, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 8vo. pp. 676. 


Tat any extensive use will be made of this large volume in 
schools, we should think very doubtful, though we are sure that 
many of the attractive pages which it contains, and its curious 
information, would do much towards divesting grammar of its 
repulsive associations for many pupils. We have actually found 
ourselves engaged, and even amused, by some of the chapters of 
this volume, and we have derived from it much new knowledge 
of the history and structure of our mother tongue. The chief 
basis of the work is the recent publication by Dr. Latham, late 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the London 
University, to whom Mr, Fowler makes a general acknowledg- 
ment in his Preface. 





Health, Disease, and Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered, in a few of their Relations to the Blood. By GrorcE 
Moore, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 16mo.. pp. 
320, 


No novel theory is broached in this volume. With all its 
other reasonable and useful communications, it contains a whole- 
some and good-tempered warning against quackery. As to the 
general value of so many popular medical publications as are now 
issued, there may be much difference of opinion. Probably a 
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wise course is, to read some such judicious work as this to guard 
one’s self against all avoidable diseases, but to call in thoroughly 
educated physicians when actually overtaken by disease. 





The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New York: C. S. 
Francis. Boston: J. H. Francis. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp- 312 and 300. 


THOUGH a very unequal merit attaches to the pieces by this 
authoress which have been separately circulated during the last 
few years, she has been universally allowed to have proved in 
some of them her possession of the richest poetical gifts. It 
would be a curious process of criticism to attempt to account for 
such occasional failures, of such a sort, too, side by side with 
such rare success. Supposing that our readers have been fa- 
miliar with those of her poetical works which have been pub- 
lished before, we would commend to them this beautiful and 
complete edition of her works, on which the publishers have be- 
stowed great pains. Mr. H. T. Tuckerman’s brief Essay on the 
Poems of Mrs. Browning, taken from his “* Thoughts on the Po- 
ets,” furnishes an appropriate Introduction. 





The Poetry of Science, or Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Roserr Hunt, Author of “ Panthea,” “ Re- 
searches on Light,” &c. First American, from the Second 
London Edition. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1850. 
12mo. pp. 388. 


WE have already spoken in very favorable terms of this re- 
markable work, after having perused it in the first London edi- 
tion. The second, of which we have here a fair American re- 
print, contains some important additions and corrections, and is 
one of the choicest volumes that are filled with the wonders of 
nature, and the wonders of man’s intelligence. 





The Pre-Adamite Earth. Contributions to Theological Science. 
By Jonn Harris, D. D., Author of ‘“‘ The Great Teacher,” 
&c. 3d Thousand. Revised and enlarged. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 1850. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Tuts is one of the abounding publications of the present time, 
which take a mid-way place between strictly logical deductions 
from scientific principles, and the random guesses of a half cred- 
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ulous, half inquisitive faith, We have already, on a previous oc- 
casion, noticed this work. A great interest has been excited 
towards the author on this side of the Atlantic, and we hope 
that he may receive from his devoted labors much comfort for 
his age. 





Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match. By Francis C. 
WoopwortH. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 336. 


We much prefer, for the instruction of children, true stories 
about the earth, its living creatures, its birds, its animals and in- 
sects, to false stories about human beings. This pretty volume 
will be welcome and highly improving to the young in whom a 
taste for the observation of nature has been cultivated. Such 
books should be great helps to parents and teachers. Religion 
and humanity are largely concerned in their contents, and a love 
of natural science acquired in youth is one of the best resources 
and solaces of later years. 





Biographical Essays. By Tuomas pE Quincey, Author of 
** Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” &c., &c. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 12mo. pp. 284. 


SHAKSPEARE, Pope, Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller, though they 
have engaged the pens of innumerable critics and admirers, have 
seldom found a more hearty or discerning treatment than De 
Quincey gives them in these rich pages. We might easily be led 
into what some of our readers would call extravagance, if we at- 
tempted to say all that we could easily say about this volume. 
The ordinary commonplace of essays finds no admission in 
it. It contains thought, acute, penetrating thought, the work- 
ings of intellectual power, and ‘the careful analysis of the meth- 
ods of genius. We are far from representing the judgment of 
De Quincey as one from which there is no appeal, but we love to 
read his pages, we approve most of their contents, and we 
marvel at his great gifts. The volume now before us, with 
that which we recently noticed, containing ‘‘ Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater and Suspiria de Profundis,” constitutes 
thus far the first collected edition of the author’s writings. A 
third volume is to follow, which will contain some of his contri- 
butions to the English magazines. 
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A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Ep- 
WARD Rosinson, D. D., LL. D. A New Edition, revised and 


in great part rewritten. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1850. 8vo. pp. 804. 


We are pleased to see that Dr. Robinson has published a new 
edition of his New Testament Lexicon. In many respects it is 
an improvement upon the old edition. It will no doubt be used 
more than any other lexicon in this country for many years. 
We regret on this account that Dr. Robinson has to so great an 
extent assumed. the province of an interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment. On several articles which we have examined, for in- 
stance, mvedpa, beds, Adyos, dpmaypyds (we might mention others), 
we see the influence of the doctrinal views of the author. Per- 
haps some expression of the theological views of the author was 
not wholly to be avoided. But at any rate the impartial student 
should keep the circumstance in mind, and have recourse to 
other lexicons, in relation to words having a bearing on Chris- 
tian doctrines. Dr. Robinson in his preface has counselled the 
student * to study the New Testament for himself, with only the 
help of his Grammar and Lexicon, giving close attention to the 
context and the logical connection. In this way, whatever he 
acquires will be his own, and will remain with him.” This ad- 
vice would come with better grace from one who had confined 
himself more strictly to the business of a lexicographer than Dr. 
Robinson has done. ‘The student who relies on all parts of Dr. 
Robinson’s Lexicon will rely on a commentary, as really as if he 
resorted to commentaries under that name. With this qualifica- 
tion, we are free to express the opinion that the student of the New 
Testament cannot procure a better lexicon. ‘Those who wish for 
one more free from dogmatical influence can consult that of Wahl. 





Our Saviour with Prophets and Apostles. A Series of Eighteen 
highly-finished Steel Engravings, designed expr essly for this 
Work, with Descriptions by sev veral American Divines. Fad- 
ited by the Rev. J. M. Wainwricut, D. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1851. 4to. pp. 236. 


Tue pens of some of the most scholarly and admired divines 
in the various communions of the American Church have been 
engaged in the preparation of a text which may properly accom- 
pany “the engraved portraits of some of the elect of God. The 
very afflatus of devotion and holy sensibility is felt within the 
heart as we turn over these splendid pages, and trace the linea- 
ments of inspired and sainted men, — of ** prophets and apostles’ 
on whom the Christian Church is “ built,” — and gaze with rev- 
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erence upon the Divine brows of the Saviour, ‘* the chief corner- 
stone.” ‘This will be a precious gift for the pastor, the Sunday- 
school teacher, the bride, the brother, the sister, the parent, the 
friend. Let the praiseworthy efforts of our best publishers to 
provide gift-books superior to the gilded trash which has hereto- 
fore disgraced the season of Christmas and the New Year find 
a due appreciation from the Christian public. 





Tabule Atomica. The Chemical Tables for the Calculation of 
Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose. Recalculated for the more 
recent Determinations of Atomic Weights, and w ith other Al- 
terations and Additions. By Witviam P. Dexter. Boston: 
Little & Brown. 1850. 8vo. pp. 68. 


Dr. Dexter says that he has most carefully and rigidly veri- 
fied every calculation and determination in the Tables appended 
to the Manual of Analytical Chemistry of Rose of Berlin, has 
recalculated the atomic weights of elements which have been 
recently determined more precisely, and has made such additions 
as have been required by the progress of the science. Every 
calculation has been made by himself, both by direct division 
and by the use of logarithms. 





The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Reminiscences of 
Friends and Contemporaries. New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 299 and 382. 


Tais is certainly the most lively and entertaining of the many 
recent biographies of our writers of essays and miscellanies. 
Much of it is the purest gossip of an innocent character, and not 
without a positive, didactic moral value. We had borrowed a 
copy of the costly London edition of the work, and were receiv- 
ing rich enjoyment for a summer’s day from its pages, when the 
cheaper pages of the Messrs. Harper came within our reach 
and possession. ‘The work has the raciness, the quiet simplicity, 
and often the delightful humor, which we find in perfection in 
Charles Lamb. Vivid pictures of childhood are painted with 
the fair tints of sincerity. A maturer life, which has been led 
through some jealousies, rivalries, and embittered ways, is re- 
viewed with a chastened temper and a kindly spirit. ‘The por- 
traits of private persons, the friends and relatives of the author, 
though wholly unknown to fame, are drawn with an affection 
which makes them objects of much the same interest to the reader 
as belongs to the many names of the writer’s contemporaries, — 
names political and religious, — whose memoirs have been writ- 
ten during the last seventy years. 
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*,* An elegant pamphlet, from the accurate press of Mr. 
John Wilson, bears the following title : — ‘‘ Address before the 
American Medical Association, at the Anniversary Meeting in 
Cincinnati, May 8th, 1850. By John C. Warren, M. D., Presi- 
dent of the Association.” (8vo, pp. 66.) We have heard from 
several members of the medical profession, that they had a glori- 
ous time at their spring gathering in the Queen City of the West, 
and we should think that this Address, which was delivered me- 
moriter, must have signalized the occasion. Its two general aims 
are, to offer an expression of opinion on some subjects lately dis- 
cussed in the profession, and to present grateful notices of some 
of the most distinguished contributors to surgical science during 
the last fifty years. The following subjects are remarked upon : — 
Measures for obtaining statistical information for the preservation 
of health and the removal of disease ; the qualifications of per- 
manent members of the Association ; securities against the adul- 
teration of drugs and medicines; the terms and requirements of 
a medical education ; the charge of infidelity made against physi- 
cians; the connection of the study of natural science with medi- 
cine. Then follows a review of the professional life of the speak- 
er, with a most graceful and lively, not to say humorous, sketch 
of the successive eminent physicians and surgeons of the period. 
In conclusion, we have most interesting remarks upon the micro- 
scope, lithotrity, tenotomy, cold-water practice, and ether. Cer- 
tainly a large dose, but we assure our readers a very pleasant one. 


Of quite other materials, and in a different strain, is another 
choice publication, and by another doctor, — “ Astrea: The 
Balance of Illusions. A Poem delivered before the ®. B. K. 
Society of Yale College, August 14th, 1850. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes.” (Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 12mo. pp. 
39.) Music and poetry together. Exquisite gems of thought 
glitter in sparkling beauties of language and imagery. ‘The ref- 
erence to the poet’s father,—the late venerable Dr. Holmes of 
Cambridge, — who was a graduate of Yale College, which opens 
the poem, is of the most tender and chaste beauty, and withal dig- 
nified and elevated. The imagery in which the changing seasons 
are portrayed is no hasty effusion of a mind set to an appointed 
task, but it is the rich fruit of a life-long love and study of nature. 
The description of an old library is grave and jocose, as the ma- 
terial, and its oft neglected wisdom and dulness, require that the 
description of it should be. ‘The satire upon ultraisms is sharp, 
but not bitter. ‘The whole poem is a production which will sus- 
tain the already enviable and unquestioned fame of the author. 


‘*An Address delivered at the Consecration of Evergreen 
Cemetery, Brighton, August 7th, 1850. By Frederick A. Whit- 
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ney, Minister of the First Church. With an Appendix.”” (Boston: 
John Wilson. 8vo. pp. 24.) Christian reflections on death, 
the use of appropriate and beautiful burial-places in softening its 
forbidding features and suggesting holy and touching lessons for 
the spirit, with a reference to the hideous features of our old 
grave-yards, and a solemn consecration of the new garden of 
graves, make up the contents of this pamphlet. It has a fine 
tone and a sweet spirit. 


*‘ A Discourse delivered in the Ancient Meeting-house of the 
First Congregational Society in Hingham, September 8th, 1850. 
By Alonzo Hill, Minister of the Second Congregational Society 
in Worcester.” (Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 8vo. pp. 24.) 
It is enough to inspire any preacher of the Gospel, to be told that 
he is preaching in the oldest meeting-house in the United States. 
Mr. Hill, knowing that he was to officiate as an occasional occu- 
pant for one Sabbath of the pulpit in an edifice bearing that dis- 
tinction, prepared a discourse which was regarded as so appro- 
priate that a copy was requested for the press. The meeting- 
house is nearly one hundred and eighty years old, and has in it 
some of the materials which were used in the former wilderness 
temple. As Mr. Hill remarks, it is altogether probable that some 
of every generation of the Pilgrim stock have worshipped within 
the present edifice. It is of very remarkable construction, square 
in form, its roof rising to a sharp pyramid, which is truncated by 
a belfry and spire. Eight massive, oaken beams, with a natural 
curvature of at least four feet, are the main supporters of the 
roof, and give to it within something of the appearance of the 
ribs of a ship inverted. King-posts piercing the ceiling, square 
pews with turned ornaments, a sounding-board, a wooden latch 
on the gallery door, and the marks of the broad-axe on the solid 
work, are the signs of a veritable antiquity. ‘The bell-rope falls 
down into the centre of the middle aisle. Mr. Hill gathers around 
the edifice a train of most felicitous and impressive associations ; 
discoursing on Christian worship and on the changes wrought by 
time, on true Christian progress, and on the value and power of 
a reasonable religion. 


‘** A Sermon preached after the Death of Mrs. Eliza Frothing- 
ham, and Mrs. Cornelia F. Wolcott, Mother and Daughter, the 
latter of whem died June Ist, and the former, June Sth, 1850. 3 
By Chandler Robbins.” (Boston : John Wilson. 8vo. pp. 32.) i 
We should trespass beyond our proper range, if we said more of 
this tender tribute to maternal and sisterly virtues, than that it 
adds a new consecration to all the ties of Christian affection, 
and offers such calm and chastened views of death, of mortal 
sorrow and bereavement, as aid largely to reconcile a trusting 
heart to the whole will of God. 
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*¢ An Address delivered at the Dedication of the New Building 
of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, July 3, 1850. By 
Edward Reynolds, M.D.” (Boston: C. P. C. Moody. S8yo. 
pp. 40.) ‘This pamphlet, which is adorned with a wood-cut of 
the handsome edifice just erected as the new home of the par- 
takers of this charity, contains a sketch of the progress made in 
the art of treating diseases of the eye and ear, and of the rise 
of this excellent institution, which has benefited hundreds of pa- 
tients. Like many other similar pamphlets, it is a record of the 
charities of the merchants of Boston. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gray’s Poetical Works. — Mr. Henry C. Baird, of Philadelphia, has 
just issued, in very handsome style, with fine illustrations, the Poetical 
Works of Gray. They are edited by Professor Henry Reed, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who has prefixed an eloquently ‘written 
Memoir to the volume. ‘This is no doubt the most complete collection 
of Gray’s Poems which has yet appeared, and the arrangement of the 
pieces seems to have been made with accurate taste and from good 
authorities. Few works have ever been issued from the American press 
that compare with this volume in point of excellence in type, paper, 
illustration, and binding. 


Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have published a new edition of ‘‘ A Peep 
at the Pilgrims in 1636,’ by Mrs. Cheny, a novel that was in high 
repute twenty years ago. They have in press, ‘‘ Richard Edmy, a 
Domestic Tale of Morals and Life,”’ by Rev. S. Judd, of Augusta, Me. ; 
‘¢ A Discourse of Christianity,’’ by Rev. Theodore Parker; a new 
and revised edition of the second series of Emerson’s Essays; “ The 
Diosma,’’ a new volume of original and selected poems, by Miss 
H. F. Gould; and an abridgment of Murray’s History of the United 
States. 


Ticknor, Reed, & Fields announce as in preparation, — A new Ro- 
mance, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. The story is said to be of modern 
times, and one of stirring interest. The title is not yet announced. — 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, in two volumes, from Carlyle’s translation ; 
a new and revised edition. Also, Goethe’s Faust, translated by Hay- 


ward; a new and more complete copy.— A new and revised edition 
of Mr. Edwin P. W hipple’s Essays and Reviews, in two volumes, the 
large New York issue having been out of print some months. — A 


new and revised edition of Mr. Giles’s Lectures and Essays, in two 
volumes. — Memory and Hope, a volume of selected poems referring 
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to the period of childhood, loss of children, &c., &c. — Lyrics of Spain 
and Erin, by Edward Maturin, author of ‘* Montezuma,’’ &c. ‘The 
writer is a son of the author of ** Bertram’’ and of other dramas 
possessing great beauty, and once enjoying distinguished popularity. 

Among the books just ready by the same publishing house are Grace 
Greenwood’s Poems, and a beautiful little juvenile from the same pen 
which is sure of success. Also, Mr. Charles Sumner’s Orations, in two 
volumes; a new edition of Hawthorne’s Twice-told Tales; a new 
volume of Poems, by Mr. Lowell; Horace and James Smith’s ‘‘ Re- 
jected Addresses,’’ with illustrations ; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ True Tales from 
History and Biography ’’; and a superb edition of Mr. Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, illustrated by English artists of celebrity. 





Professor De Vericour and the Queen’s College at Cork. — We have 
more than once made mention of the establishment by the British gov- 
ernment of unsectarian Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, Ireland. 
The aim of government in those institutions was to provide means for 
the highest forms of academical instruction, for all who would avail 
themselves of them. ‘That all sectarian prejudices might be both al- 
lowed for and repelled, every precaution was used to secure the exclu- 
sion of the spirit of proselytism, by forbidding religious instruction within 
the walls, while the students were commended to their respective spir- 
itual teachers outside. ‘That extreme delicacy and the most prudent 
caution could alone make this plan successful amid the intense strifes of 
controversy and discord in Ireland, will be obvious to every mind. The 
professors to whom was intrusted the practical working out of so gen- 
erous yet difficult an enterprise, needed to be continually on their guard 
against the slightest infringement of the rigid conditions of their office, 
while they should as anxiously avoid giving the least occasion for any 
popular outery, especially during the feeble infancy of the Colleges. 
Though the plan met with much and virulent opposition alike from 
Roman Catholics and from Protestants of the Church of England, and 
was not favored, to say the least, by the present Pontiff, ‘* the Vicar 
of Christ,’? enough persons were found to embrace the offered privi- 
leges, and the three Colleges have been for a year in successful opera- 
tion, and are now consolidated into an Irish University. 

We are sorry to find that the harmony and the good promise which 
had thus far attended the labors of the professors at Cork, as in the 
other two Colleges, have been disturbed, not by any intentional breach 
of order or courtesy, but by what appears to have been an oversight, or 
at farthest a careless imprudence, on the part of one professor. M. de 
Vericour is Professor of French and Modern Languages at Cork, and 
his duties are restricted to those materials of instruction. ‘There has 
recently appeared a work, now before us, bearing the following title: — 
‘* Historical Analysis of Christian Civilization. By Professor De Veri- 
cour, Queen’s College, Cork. London: John Chapman. 1850.’’ (12mo, 
pp. 480.) The Preface to the book is thus dated : — ‘* Queen’s College, 
Cork, May 1, 1850.’’ Of the book itself, a cursory examination has led 
us to form a very favorable opinion. Its plan is judicious, its spirit is 
generous, and its judgments are discreet, comprehensive, and charitable. 
It contains a very condensed sketch of the history of Christian « ‘viliza- 
tion in Europe, with careful dates, arrangements, historical »: and 
tables, and proper subdivisions. Four great phases of Cl ili- 
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zation are recognized in the past, while a fifth is supposed to have been 
entered upon with the French Revolution. The first is the period of 
Roman history from the death of Christ to the fall of the Western 
Empire ; the second closes with the check upon the Mahometan inva- 
sion by Charlemagne, embracing the rise and fall of the Empire of the 
Kast ; the third period covers the Middle Ages, with their feudalism, 
crusades, and chivalry ; the fourth period, beginning with the sixteenth 
century, is the time of the revival, — the renaissance, — when marvellous 
changes and revolutionary elements began to work. Of course, the 
burdened pages of such annals as are crowded in all these historic ages 
present many scenes, events, and huge controversies and strifes, to which 
so condensed a sketch can do but feeble justice. Still, the work is well 
done, with a religious tone, and in the spirit of a true Christian believer. 
There are sentences, however, scattered through it, which would be 
equally unacceptable to a Roman Catholic, and to a so-called Evangelical 
Protestant. 

Indignant feeling has been aroused, and formal proceedings have been 
instituted against the author of this volume. So far as we can judge, we 
should say that the author was blameworthy, not because of any thing 
which his book contains, but because he has apparently identified a book 
on religion with the College at Cork, with himself as a professor there, 
and with his range of duties. His title-page, and the date of his Pref- 
ace, and a hint dropped in that Preface about the adoption of the work 
‘*as a text-book in any educational institution,’’ furnish but too ready 
an occasion to rouse a wakeful anxiety, while even the name of the 
publisher, who has issued many works of a most liberal and startling 
character, is a mark for alarmists. If the author had omitted the 
designation of Queen’s College from his title and Preface, or had added 
to his own professional distinction the words ‘‘ of French and Modern 
Languages,’’ and had guarded his labors as a literary man from being 
confounded with his academic office, he would have escaped all just 
censure. During the temporary absence of the Professor on the Conti- 
nent, the Council of the College took up the matter, and without wait- 
ing for any explanation from him, suspended him from his office, and 
called on the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to confirm their proceedings, 
solely on the ground of his publication, On hearing of these proceed- 
ings, the author addressed a letter from Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, 
to the Cork Reporter, in which he regrets the cause of the difficulty, and 
explains it consistently with fair intentions, by referring to a hasty and 
imperfect arrangement with his publisher about the title, the proof sheet 
of which he did not see, and to a habit of dating his notes and letters 
from the College. At a subsequent meeting of the Council, a letter 
from the Professor was read, in which he proposed to purge his title- 
page and preface, and to resign his office as Dean of the Faculty for 
the ensuing year. ‘The Council accepted these terms, and revoked its 
call for the confirmation of his suspension. ‘The Professor was then 
reprimanded by the President for having involved the College with a 
work of a polemical tendency, and warned that any further offence 
would lead to the final steps directed by the statute. At the same time, 
the President explained that the Council had not the slightest intention 
of interfering with or limiting the independence of a professor to act 
or write in his private capacity. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ullmann and the Rhenish Bavarian Church. —‘* An Opinion of the 
Theological Faculty at Heidelberg upon a proposed Church Constitution 
for the Rhenish Palatinate.” It is, perhaps, of little consequence to 
us what form of church government prevails in a country removed from 
us by distance, language, and manners ; a country, too, only a few hun- 
dred square miles in extent, and which has nothing left to boast of but 
its imperishable beauty and its bloody history. But the name of 
Ullmann lends interest to every thing connected with it, and this con- 
stitution has arrested our attention less through its own importance than 
through the fact that it plainly indicates an important change going on 
in the bosom of the Lutheran Church. 

There probably is not another church in the world whose external 
and internal character exhibits such discrepancies as that which bears 
the name of Luther. The Augsburg Confession, both the original and 
the modified une, is plain and orthodox in its statements of doctrine, but 
modern times have found it broad enough to cover all phases of doctrine, 
from those of Hengstenberg and Tholuck to those of Ammon, Paulus, 
and Strauss. We doubt whether a dozen preachers could be found in 
Saxony who believe in that confession of faith ;— yet there is not one 
who has not signed his name to it, and made at least a profession of 
belief. The oreat majority of the professors of the University at 
Leipsic are what would be called here good Unitarians, — all the estab- 
lished preachers at the University church are so. This kind of quiet 
heresy which spreads more or less over all Germany, which spoke out 
at Magdeburg three or four years ago and disturbed the official dignity 
of Tholuck so much, seems to have been quite prevalent in the church 
of the Bavarian Palatinate. We have no space to go back to the 
origin of difficulties, which began as early as 1818. ‘The result isa 
phenomenon w hich we believe has never before been witnessed in 
Germany, —a large part of the established church proposing to drop her 
distinguishing dogm is, her connection of church’and state, yet standing 
solely upon negative crounds, refraining to assert any new and odious 
heresies, that they may still wear the name of a faith so dear and so 
rich in glorious memories. 

This result was not attained without a violent controversy with a 
small but determined minority, a controversy which spread among all 
classes and ‘* was transferred from the closets of the clergy and the 
halls of councils to the forum of the people.’’ The small minority 
made up their minds to check the progress of heresy by a more rigid 
creed. ‘The majority demurred. A council was called at time-honored 
Spire in the earlier half of October, 1848. A new church constitution, 
drawn up by two clergymen, a lawyer, and a notary, was proposed and 
accepted, — not unanimously, however, for ‘* seventy-six worthy clergy- 
men and laymen ”’ set their faces against the business, and lest the robes 
of the Lutheran Church should be stained by such a heresy on its bor- 
ders, these seventy-six orthodox objectors appealed for advice and con- 
solation to the various theological faculties of ‘* Evangelical ’’ Germany. 
‘The University at Heidelberg, which is bound to the Upper Palatinate 
by every tie of interest and consanguinity, and which has probably 
furnished a majority of its pulpits with preachers, has spoken its opinion 
through the honest heart and eloquent pen of Ullmann. (See the last 
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number of the ‘* Studien und Kritiken.’’) This opinion is that of men 
moderately conservative, desirous of progress, yet fearful of too rapid 
change. Viewing the matter as professors and churchmen, they strong- 
ly condemn the proposed constitution. ‘*‘ We do not expect,’ they 
say, ‘‘ that all will agree with us, but we fee] sure that many will con- 
demn the proposed change in harsher terms than we have felt inclined 
to.”’ We think so, too. 

Ullmann treats this constitution in a characteristic way. He finds 
fault with it in three points ; — 1. its form of faith; 2. its form of cere- 
monies; 3. its form of government. ‘These objections remind us of 
the answer of a gun-maker of gur acquaintance to a countryman who 
brought him a fowling-piece to be repaired. ‘‘ Give it a new lock, 
stock, barrel, trimmings, and ramrod, and it will be a very excellent 
gun.’? Ullmann has left the Bavarians as little of their original consti- 
tution. We are sorry that this effort to save their consciences, without 
losing their position as members of the Evangelical Church, has met 
with so cold a reception. But it could not be otherwise without falsi- 
fying all experience. ‘The effort was an honest and manly one, and we 
honor this section of the church for wishing to save themselves the du- 
plicity of signing a creed which they do not believe ; we respect the feel- 
ings which prompted them to avoid a schism, if it could be avoided, by 
saying no more than their consciences absolutely required them to say. 
The constitution begins thus, ‘‘ The Protestants of the Palatinate desire 
to remain firmly and fraternally united as a Protestant Evangelical 
Christian Church. — This church forms a part of the United Protestant 
Evangelical Church. — The church doctrine is the word of God as the 
same 1s contained in the clear utterances of the holy Scripture, and partic- 
ularly of the New Testament.”’ 

It is surely a favorable omen, that a large majority of this synod of 
Spire concur with us in the doctrine, No creed but the Bible. Brighter 
days will come for the whole German Church, when it shall drop every 
thing save these elements of Christianity. ‘There is enough of rational 
religion within her limits, could it once throw aside the restraint of 
forms and appear in its true character; and if that do not happen, we 
believe that, by an inevitable law, the Church will soon lose all influence 
and forfeit all claim to respect. 

Ullmann, however, looks on the matter in a different light. He can 
see nothing but danger in this compendium of faith. He denies that it 
is enough to constitute the Palatinate Church a portion of the Church 
Evangelical, and threatens a dissolution of the connection in case it is 
adopted. The distinction made between the two parts of the Bible he 
calls an unheard of thing, and objects further, that the constitution has 
in another place dared to demand that all its doctrines shall be “ reason- 
ble.’ ‘This criterion of dogma, he affirms, opens the way to atheism 
and pantheism. Add to this that the whole creed is included in the 
sentence quoted, that not even so much as the old Apostolic symbol is 
set up as positive, and Ullmann finds ground enough to predict ‘‘ the 
total ruin of the Evangelical Church of the Rhine Palatinate, if this 
constitution be carried into effect.’ 

With the same severity, the rites of the Church are reviewed and 
censured in this ‘* Opinion,”’ particularly the rite of baptism and that of 
the Lord’s supper. ‘The first is defined to be ‘‘ a solemn assumption 
into the society of the Christian Church,”’ a definition so plain, simple, 
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and non-committal, that we commend it to the Bishop of Exeter, as a 
means of saving his pocket and temper. ‘The ‘‘ Opinion ’’ decides it 
to be imperfect ; it offers the professors nothing to carp at, and they are 
obliged to content themselves with grumbling at what it has kept un- 
said. ‘To them it wears the appearance of a wish to dodge the ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the constitution goes on to say that, 
‘¢if the parents wish it,’’ in the course of the ceremony, ‘‘ the so-called 
apostolic confession of faith may be pronounced.’? ‘This slur upon an 
“ ancient and venerable symbol, that has ever been common to all sects 
of Christians,’’ excites open indignation at Heidelberg. ‘The freedom 
of choice is considered and styled equivalent to a renunciation, and a 
renunciation of that which is the essence of Christianity must be fol- 
lowed by a surrender of the Christian name. ‘The same spirit charac- 
terizes the whole ‘‘ Opinion,’’ — there is less complaint of actual heresy 
than of the lack of old, established doctrines, ‘* The Church of the 
Palatinate,’’ it says, bringing its most vita] accusation at the close, ‘‘ re- 
cognizes no sin, has no need of a Redeemer.’’ ‘Then we may fairly 
infer that Ullmann considers that dogma as not contained in the Bible. 
It has dropped the observance of ‘‘ repentance-day,’’ and ‘‘ a church 
which has not at least one solemn day in the year for common repent- 
ance may be a very gay company, but is no longer a church of Christ 
and the Reformers’’! This sounds servile and unworthy of Ullmann. 
We are too familiar here with such complaints to attach much impor- 
tance to them. 

The change in the form of church government is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable modification, and is looked upon by the ‘* Evangelical ”’ 
party in Germany with the most alarm, since it opens the way to every 
kind of innovation. It consists in a total withdrawal of all power over 
the Church from the hands of the state. The present state of the 
Church proves how wise a movement this is, and how necessary it has 
become. Protestantism long since lost her progressive character. Her 
champion by right of birth, the king of Prussia, was pointedly ridiculed 
by Strauss, under the character of Julian the Apostate. The duties of 
the royal protectors of the Church are limited to the promotion of 
favorites and the exercise of power for the suppression of freedom of 
thought. The age demands a more democratic organization, and an 
administration of livings more in accordance with merit. Of course, all 
satisfied incumbents lift their voices against the change, and predict the 
most disastrous consequences. We, on the other hand, anticipate bet- 
ter results. We know by experience that evil consequences do not 
necessarily flow from a free church organization, and we are inclined to 
smile, though we are not surprised as we hear these Baden professors 
protest in the name of the seventy-six ‘‘ worthy clergymen and lay- 
men ”’ against ‘*‘ the subjection of all to the Jaws of a majority,’’ and 
‘*the lowering of church offices to the free choice of the common will.’’ 
We believe that a more blessed day never dawned on the Lutheran 
Church than that which is to witness such a change as this. The con- 
stitution of the Palatinate Church is in accordance with the republican 
ideas of the times. It places the law-making power, and the regulation 
of doctrine and culture, entirely in the hands of the community ( Ge- 
sammtkeit) of believers. The state is to protect the Church in the en- 
joyment of her rights, and guard against al] transgressions of the civil 
law on her side. Each parish is to choose a presbytery. An inferior 
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synod, composed of clergymen and laymen, in the proportion of one 
to every thousaud souls, is to be convened every year for the regula- 
tion of discipline and minor affairs of government in its own circuit. 
This yearly synod selects one delegate for every fifteen thousand souls 
to attend a convention held once in three years, and composed of an 
equal number of the clergy and laity. ‘The triennial synod holds exclu- 
sively the law-making power. 

Such are some of the most prominent features of this constitution, 
which have drawn down upon it the censure of ‘* Evangelical ’’ Ger- 
many. We find much to admire in its simplicity, and nothing to con- 
demn. We only regret that its framers are not suffered to retain the title 
of Lutheran Christians in peace and quiet. ‘This is not the only evidence 
of a desire on the part of many to release themselves from the trammels 
of the Augsburg Confession. The spirit of reform is not dead yet in the 
Church of the Reformers, and we wonder that the eloquent pen which 
has traced so successfully its progress in the past should be wielded 
against it, as it appears in life and action on the arena of the present. 
In his love and reverence of those great men to whom the world owes 
so much, Ullmann has failed to inherit or forgotten to cherish the spirit 
that inspired them. Were they living now, we believe he would find 
himself in hostility to them in the present controversy. We believe 
that the constitution before us contains all the essentials of Christianity, 
and has been dictated by a just and liberal spirit, and we hope the time 
is near when similar changes will be made in other quarters, for they are 
the true Lutherans who are promoting these changes, and they alone 
have inherited the spirit of the great founder of the Protestant Church. 





The Synod of Thurles. — Much interest has attended the meeting 
just closed of the Synod of the National Council of the Roman Catholic 
Church, at Thurles in Ireland. Not the least of the perplexities which 
weigh with his triple-crowned tiara on the head of Pope Pius the Ninth 
is the formidable issue about which he must act as umpire, opened in Ire- 
land between his clergy there in their almost equal division as to matters 
of state policy and religious administration. ‘There are twenty-six Ro- 
man Catholic prelates in Ireland. ‘The Abbot of Mount Melleray, who 
attended the Synod as a member, carried the twenty-seventh vote. The 
Council has published an Address to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
but the enactments which were passed will not be disclosed until they 
have received the approbation of the Pope. Of course, then, we must 
wait for subsequent developments. In being carried up to the higher 
council at Rome, the measures which, through whatever amount of 
dissension, were finally agreed upon at Thurles will have to pass 
another ordeal between those who cling to the shadows of a superannu- 
ated spiritual tyranny and those who see the policy of a sagacious 
statesmanship in ecclesiastical affairs. It is no secret, that the nearer 
we advance towards the inner circle of the large web of spiritual domi- 
nation, the closer are the threads which pass to the central figure in the 
Pope, who lives along each line, and feels at his very side the sympathy 
of the most distant movement. Jarring advisers, too, surround the Pon- 
tiff. ‘The question for them to decide, as far as relates to the state of 
affairs in lreland, is, whether they will set themselves in direct opposi- 
tion to some of the best advised and most generous measures of the Brit- 
ish government for the improvement of that country. It is to be re- 
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membered that these measures have the approbation of many of the 
Catholic clergy, and of a large number of the Catholic laity. The dis- 
creet and estimable Archbishop Murray Jeans to the government side, 
and if his advice passes for what it is worth, representing as it does the 
better public opinion of Ireland, the Pope will be slow to despise it. 
While waiting for a decision on their own enactments, the members of the 
Synod of Thurles have to reflect with what comfort they may upon their 
own dissensions. ‘The published address to which we have referred, a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, purports to have been ‘‘ read in full sy- 
nod, and unanimously adopted, and ordered to be published.’’ In this 
address the Queen’s Colleges are condemned and denounced in the most 
unqualified terms, their system of instruction being represented ‘‘ as 
fraught with grievous and intrinsic dangers ’’ ; — ‘* an evil of a formi- 
dable kind, against which it is our imperative duty to warn you with all 
the energy of our zeal and all the weight of our authority.’”’ The 
Council then announces its determination to establish a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland, and declares that a committee has already been 
appointed to examine and execute the details of the project. Denuncia- 
tions of Bible schools and charities, and of evangelical and reformatory 
enterprises, conclude the address. 

Resolutions suspending ecclesiastics who connect themselves with the 
Colleges, and admonishing the laity to abstain from them, passed the 
Synod. But all this bigotry prevailed only by a majority of one. This is 
the honest truth, and those who extol the peaceful unity of the councils 
of the Roman Church must meet the fact as they can. “The record of 
the proceedings of the Synod has been transmitted to the Pope, accom- 
panied by a solemn protest, and the reasons for it, on the part of the mi- 
nority. That minority consists of thirteen against fourteen. ‘Twelve 
had voted against the resolutions and proceedings of the Council, and 
Dr. Egan, Bishop of Kerry, who was absent an account of illness, 
afterwards subscribed the protest. One of its signers is to go to Rome 
to urge the grounds on which they differ. 





The Money Power in Religion. — This is a new phrase, and though 
the words of which it is composed are so familiar, they are used in such 
a variety of senses that their combination into the phrase may leave its 
meaning somewhat in doubt. We are indebted for the phrase to the re- 
port of some of the speeches that were made at the last annual meeting 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. ‘That 
meeting seems to have been very spirited and harmonious, and to have 
refreshed the hearts of the devoted friends of missions. But a larger 
portion of the time, and the remarks of more of the speakers, than we 
have noticed as ever having been the case before, were on this occasion 
given up to the consideration of the pecuniary abilities of the Board. 
Besides being greatly impeded in its action, and compelled to forego 
some of the most inviting opportunities for its noble Christian agencies, 
the corporation is actually in arrears, which, however, is no new posi- 
tion for it, but, on the contrary, has become familiar, and not in the least 
alarming. No anxiety was manifested lest existing obligations should 
be dishonored, but the most earnest speakers strenuously urged that the 
annual contributions to the treasury of the Board ought to be, and might 
be, nearly double what they now are. In the debates bearing upon 
this point came out more than once the phrase, the money power in re- 
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ligion. Need we interpret it? Certainly all the help that can be 
wanted towards its interpretation is found in reminding ourselves that, as, 
in the words of Solomon, ‘‘ money answereth all things,’’ so money 
will advance the cause of missions. ‘T'wo principal questions were dis- 
cussed in reference to this point ; — first, whether the existing official 
servants of the Board at home could be safely and judiciously charged 
with the care and administration of a greatly increased fund; which was 
decided in the affirmative ;— and secondly, whether, for this and for 
coming years, the contributions could be made to reach the sum of half 
a million of dollars. ‘There was some difference of opinion on this lat- 
ter point. While all agreed that the money power could affect much in 
the missionary work, many discreet men, whom experience had in- 
structed, had their doubts whether the churches could be made to in- 
crease their gifts so largely. As nearly all the measures that are con- 
ceivable or practicable are now used to obtain the amount which is still 
below the maximum in a series of annual contributions, an increased 
amount will require either some new measure or a harder strain upon 
some long-tried and well-tasked agency. Here and there, a layman is 
ready to offer his aid in rallying resources, But it is well known that, 
after all, the ministers must instigate, direct, and apply the means by 
which every addition to the religious subscription-paper or contribution- 
box is obtained; and a minister’s opinion as to what can be expected 
from his own congregation in that way is all but infallible. 

Each one of the speakers before the Board who professed a belief that 
half a million of dollars could be raised annually, of course, virtually 
pledged himself to obtain a proportionate increase of the sum for the 
contribution of which he is officially responsible. Many might hesi- 
tate to take such an increased responsibility, for they would wel] know 
by experience the practical difficulties which it involved. In no single 
point of view does the disinterestedness of a large number of the minis- 
ters of all denominations in towns and country villages in New England 
appear in so striking a light, as when we consider that very many who 
are themselves made to feel the gripe of poverty on account of a very 
stinted and precarious support from their parishes, do also charge them- 
selves with the obligation of drawing from their people various charita- 
ble contributions for the good of humanity at large. ‘To the honor of 
our so-called Orthodox brethren, let it be said, that this praise is in an 
especial degree due to them. ‘* Husband,”’ said the wife of a poor 
country minister, with more children about him than he ever had dollars 
in his pocket at one time,—‘‘husband, why can you not take some 
spare hours and write an article for a review, or a lyceum lecture, and 
so make a little addition to our means!’’ The reply was,—‘*‘ I have 
no spare hours. I must occupy what might be such by preparing mate- 
rials to make the monthly concert as interesting as possible, or we shall 
have nothing for the Board this year. And as for a lyceum lecture, 
you know that I wrote one such, and delivered it gratis in five different 
places, while I paid postage on three of the letters which invited me to 
the service.”’ 

The phrase upon which we have been commenting calls up a train of 
thought that has more than once presented itself to our minds upon the 
eleemosynary aspects and character of the Christian ministry. ‘The cler- 
ical profession has long been regarded as a charitable institution, sus- 
tained by a sort of alms-giving, beneficiary process, — as under obligation 
to sue for a support and continually renew its claims, Nor is this all. 
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Ministers are made to be the pleaders, often the importunate, and some- 
times the unsuccessful pleaders, for most of these agencies which are de- 
signed to apply the merciful, the reformatory, and ‘the missionary enter- 
prises of religion. If this topic were pursued at length, and into partic- 
ulars, it would develop matters of peculiar interest, and gather some 
considerable discussion of fundamental truths. 

The Christian ministry has always had an eleemosynary aspect. The 
Apostles were obliged to remind the first generation of disciples, that 
those who preached the Gospel had a right to expect to live by the 
Gospel. During the palmy days of the Roman Church, though it pro- 
vided so well for itself, clerical beggars, who in the shape of mendicants 
and friars kept the roads open by their frequent journeyings and ex- 
acted gifts from all classes, sustained the eleemosynary aspect of the pro- 
fession. Both in the Roman and in the Protestant folds, candidates for 
the ministry have for the most part been trained and supported as bene- 
ficiaries. ‘Their maintenance and education have been regarded gener- 
ally as offices of charity. Why is this? What is the explanation of 
the fact? A partial explanation may be found in the suggestion, that 
preparation for the ministry involves expenses, for diet, shelter, and rai- 
ment, for a library and the highest kinds of instruction, while it is at the 
same time entirely unproductive. ‘To say nothing of the handicrafts in 
which apprentices earn more than the cost of their support, and compar- 
ing preparation for the ministry with the training for some other profes- 
sions, we notice a marked distinction. ‘The young medical student may 
be of some aid to a practising physician from whom he is learning his 
art. A young law-student contributes to the gains of his teacher 
through what is called office-work. But a theological student earns and 
produces nothing. This distinction, however, does not explain entirely 
the aspect of charity which has long been attached to an education for 
the ministry. Probably a full explanation could be found only in the 
suggestion, that, as the ministry is itself to so great an extent a work of 
charity and mercy, the fitness of things requires that benevolence 
should educate benevolence. ‘Those who have ‘ freely received’’ may 
be regarded as thereby best qualified ‘‘ freely to give.”’ 

For the same eleemosynary aspect of the ministry presents itself again 
in the fact, that ministers are the instruments for exacting what is needed 
for the ends of religion. Very often they are compelled to do their 
work as if they were asking for charity, not to say, begging. 

Is a church to be built, or a benevolent contribution to be raised, or a 
missionary to be supported, the minister must plead and urge, and follow 
up a public appeal by private solicitations. Halls of legislation and of 
justice, hospitals, medical colleges, and schools, are built without any 
personal urgency on the part of those who are professionally interested in 
them. - The whole community freely contributes, or legislative grants, or 
self-imposed taxes, or liberal donations, or princely bequests furnish the 
means. But when the ends of religion are at stake, whether for sectarian 
objects or for missionary efforts, — the profession that is supposed to be 
exclusively interested is invoked, and ministers must do every thing short 
of absolute teasing. It is very seldom that laymen relieve them of this 
office of holy beggary. The asking of alms for religious purposes thus 
identifies the ministry with importunacy, with greediness, and with ex- 
action. ‘This may be either a compliment to the profession, or a reflec- 
tion upon it, according as those who are concerned choose to regard it. 
It certainly is hard to be looked upon as a beggar, when one is asking in 
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the name of all that is generous and holy in behalf of the miserable and 
the wicked. But, on the other hand, the nobleness and the honor of the 

cause for which one pleads may well reconcile him to the reproach, 

which only the inconsiderate attach even to the most incessant appeals 

for religious charity. 

What, after all, is the measure of the money power in religion? In 
our Opinion it can hardly be rated too low. Money can accomplish less 
in the service of religion than in any other work under heaven. We 
do not believe that the degree and strength of the religious element in 
a community are indicated by the readiness to contribute money to the 
missionary or any other religious enterprise. ‘True, ministers must be 
fed in order that they may work. But the people are wise in their anx- 
iety lest the ministers be over-fed. A missionary cause requires money, 
but it requires every thing else before money and more than money. 
There is a better reason than mere selfishness at the bottom of the 
grudging reluctance to give, which is so often complained of by the 
agents of religious charities. People are largely influenced by a no- 
tion — which has in it a grain of truth, though it may be readily exag- 
gerated and misapplied — that a laborer in the cause of religion should 
consider that his work is a part of his support. It is thought that what 
zeal, earnestness, and sacrifice may lack for a sustenance, they will 
always of themselves win by the force of their own appeals without 
speaking the word money, but that the moment any great stress is laid 
upon the demand for money, there is full evidence that something else 
is wanting. And it is remarkable that this test is all the more nigidly 
applied, according as a service requires more and more of zeal and self- 
sacrifice. ‘The harder the work done for religion, the more stintedly is 
it always paid, the supposition being that, the more zeal, the less is the 
sense of want. Parish ministers always receive more than do mission- 
aries, it being taken for granted that the zeal which leads one to be- 
come a missionary far away from the bounds of civilization indicates 
an insensibility to many of the wants which are felt and indulged at 
home. There is no question but that there is a strong and popular 
dislike to beggary in the name of religion. Whenever we meet with 
any such strong and popular feeling, which withstands al] assaults to 
weaken and overcome it, and does not yield, though sometimes taken 
by stratagem and earnestness, we may be sure that it has reason in it, 
and not always an unworthy reason. We are persuaded that the less 
stress that is laid upon the money power in religion, the more healthy 
and effective will be all religious enterprises. We can conceive of a 
state of things which would at once more than double the annual re- 
ceipts of the American Missionary Board. If we may respectt lly hint 
at it, we will say, that it would require all the home offices of corre- 
spondence and management to be filled by religious men of independent 
property, so that not a single dollar collected from the often hard earn- 
ings of contributors in this country should be spent upon this side of 
the water; that it would also require that all the missionaries who have 
once reached a distant scene of labor should never leave it for a visit 
here, but should die where they have labored, so that one passage for 
themselves and for their families should be the whole cost of their mis- 
sion, and their zeal should be attested by their foreign graves; and 
finally, that it would require that no merchant-ship should leave our 
wharves for heathen lands without an urgent appea] from some earnest 
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evangelist to be allowed to go in her. When this state of things is 
realized, bank-bills will be offered for the missionary cause almost as 
profusely as its paper tracts are distributed. 





The Affairs of the Second Church in Boston. — An event so extraor- 
dinary and so widely talked of as the loss of a new and costly house of 
worship, by one of the oldest and most respectable parishes in Boston, 
demands something more than a cursory notice in our ecclesiastical 
record. I[t has long been our wish to devote to this matter the careful 
attention it deserves, and to obtain such a thorough knowledge of all 
the facts in the case as to authorize us to lay before our readers a full 
and exact statement. We should have done this at an earlier period, 
but for two reasons ;— Ist, the disinclination of Mr. Robbins to allow 
any use to be made of documents in his possession, which a few of the 
proprietors of the building in Hanover Street seemed desirous of keeping 
private ; and 2d, the undecided question of the continuance of the Sec- 
ond Church, for which the pastor and nearly all of the congregation 
were laboring, — a question which we are happy to learn has recently 
been brought to a favorable settlement. Having now become possessed 
of all the requisite information and authority, we use the earliest op- 
portunity to furnish an authentic narrative, in as condensed a form as 
possible. 

So far as we are able to judge, the general impression of the public 
with regard to the circumstances producing and attending the catas- 
trophe of which we write has been correct. We are not aware that 
any blame has ever been attached to the minister, or that any one has 
supposed that the troubles of the parish could have been prevented by 
the utmost fidelity and ability on the part of any one man. Neither 
have any journals, whether secular or religious, that have come under 
our notice, attributed the loss of the house to a decay of religious life, 
or any intrinsic weakness in the church, or to any other than an inc?- 
dental and occasional cause. But notwithstanding the prevalence of 
such an impression, the facts which justify it are not all known, while 
many imperfect and unfounded reports, with reference to particulars, 
have, as might be expected, been in circulation. 

So long ago as the year 1830, under the ministry of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the question of selling or demolishing the old meeting-house, 
and rebuilding in a more central part of the city, began to be seriously 
agitated. The tendency to removal among our native population from 
the northerly wards — which has since been so remarkable — was even 
at that period sufficient to have materially affected the local relations of 
the proprietors of the Second Church to their place of worship. Quite 
one half of them, or perhaps more, were residing at a considerable 
distance from the church towards the south, who, finding the walk un- 
comfortable, yet strongly attached to the society, were desirous of hav- 
ing the meeting-house where it would be more convenient to their own 
families, and more likely to secure a full attendance of worshippers. 
Those, on the contrary, who lived in the neighbourhood of the venerable 
edifice which had become strongly endeared to them by early associa- 
tions, and whom it well accommodated, insisted earnestly against any 
change. The former yielded to the latter, from a sense of justice, as 
well as for the sake of harmony, and all action was suspended. But 
though the matter was not brought up in any parish meetings for sev- 
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eral years, it formed the subject of frequent conversation, and was never 
out of the minds of the people. Thus, by the operation of causes 
wholly independent of personal feelings, there grew up in the congrega- 
tion two parties, having equa] attachment to the church, but conflicting 
local interests. 

Such was the constitution of the society at the time of Mr. Robbins’s 
settlement, in December, 1833. ‘The congregation, which had been 
somewhat diminished on account of the peculiar views and position 
taken by Mr. Emerson with regard to the Lord’s Supper, soon gathered 
again, and filled the pews with serious and respectable worshippers. It 
would be difficult to find a society more harmonious, or generally more 
interested in religious duties. But still the sectional division existed 
and increased, and constituted a continual trial and cause of anxiety, 
both to minister and people. For seven or eight years, however, it was 
studiously kept out of sight in all parish meetings. 

In 1840, when it was found that the old house needed extensive re- 
pairs, the question of rebuilding necessarily, and very properly, came 
up again for discussion. The South End party had now become a ma- 
jority, besides being more wealthy, and felt that they had a right at 
length to urge their claims, more especially as the interests of worship 
seemed to require a more accessible location. ‘They agreed upon a site 
for the new church, in Somerset Street, and went so far as to obtain sub- 
scriptions to a very large amount towards its erection. ‘The North End 
portion of the Society still objected, and with great firmness held out 
against removal. An offer was made to the pastor by the former, in 
case he would go with them, to push the matter to an immediate issue, 
obtain the largest possible vote, and proceed at once to build on the 
proposed location. This offer was of course refused without hesitation. 
In this state of things, a letter was addressed by Mr. Robbins to the 
parish, in which, after urging both parties to be studious of concord, and 
to make concessions for the general good, he uses this language : — 


‘“« Now it is manifest that, if either party shall be unyielding, one of two 
results must follow, — either the parish will be divided, or, if not actually 
rent in twain, that portion which shall succeed in obtaining its desire with 
regard to the location of the church will force the other to submit to per- 
petual inconvenience by remaining in connection with the society, and 
compel some individuals to withdraw, whom we should all be sorry to 
lose. Both these results are greatly to be deprecated, and not to be suf- 
fered to take place if any means can be devised to preventthem...... 
I believe that it would be possible, with the exercise of a little forbear- 
ance, to agree upon an arrangement that shall give very general satisfac- 
tion, and tend to the security and increase of the parish. ‘This arrange- 
ment must have reference to two points,— Ist, the location of the new 
church ; 2d, its cost.’ The location suggested was not farther south than 
Court Street, nor farther north than Union Street. With regard to the cost, 
Mr. Robbins thus wrote : — 

“A very expensive and splendid church I am sure it is not the general 
wish of the congregation to have. I am still more certain that such is not 
my desire. I can never look with approbation upon the too commen prac- 
tice of religious societies, of vying with one another in building showy and 
extravagant places of worship. The spirit which is thus manifested is not 
the spirit of Christ. The example is bad,—the tendency pernicious. 
More especially, when, to accomplish this end, the society must run in debt. 
Such buildings exclude the poor, aud those who are in moderate circum- 
stances, and draw in the fashionable, and those whose motives in selecting 
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their place of worship are any thing but religious. They hold out a lure 
to ambitious men of small means to buy pews which they cannot honestly 
afford to own. They make the taxes burdensome, and they lead to the in- 
dulgence of feelings of pride and vain show, which turn away attention 
from the spiritual worship of God, to the ‘marble dome and gilded spire 
and costly pomp of sacrifice.’ We ought, if we build, to erect a capacious, 
commodious, substantial, and neat edifice, — one of which we shall neither 
be ashamed nor proud, — one in which a good pew can be procured with- 
out extravagance, — one which may go down to our children’s children by 
reason of its solidity, and burdened with no encumbrances by reason of the 
pride of their ancestors, — one which, from the corner-stone to the pinnacle, 
shall be built up justly and honestly.”’ 


This letter stopped for a time all further proceedings. An attempt 
was then made to find a suitable site somewhere in the part of the 
city recommended by the pastor. After the failure of this attempt, the 
South End members of the society gradually lost their interest in the 
project of removal, which seemed destined to continual disappointment, 
whilst the zeal of the other party increased, and their hopes strength- 
ened. At length, having a small majority, the latter obtained a decisive 
vote to demolish the old church, and rebuild on the same spot, with the 
understanding that the whole cost of the new building should not ex- 
ceed thirty-four thousand dollars. This proceeding produced much dis- 
content, and caused the withdrawal of several of the most substantial 
parishioners. 

The building committee, in their desire to procure a durable and 
beautiful house, that should not only be worthy of the society, but an 
ornament also to the north part of the city, caused to be erected the 
spacious and costly edifice which, contrary to their expectations, has 
been the cause of unmeasured distress to the parish they hoped to honor. 

When the building was completed, it was deemed necessary, in order 
to effect a sale of the pews, to appraise them for a sum very much less 
than the cost of construction. If all had been sold, there would still 
have remained a large debt. More than one hundred were purchased, 
and many for very large sums, and yet the debt was found to be not far 
from forty thousand dollars. For a large part of this amount, the 
building was mortgaged, the mortgage to run till 1851 or 1852. Not- 
withstanding this heavy and dangerous burden, the society seemed 
steadily to increase. But the managers of its affairs were ever solicitous 
about the debt, and often deliberated concerning the mode of lightening 
or discharging it. ‘The standing committee, with exceptions, were of 
Opinion that the true course was to assess the pews for the whole 
amount, and pay it at once. 

A parish meeting was called, and a vote demanded on this propo- 
sition. ‘The meeting was very numerously attended, and the propo- 
sition negatived by an immene majority. A short time after, the 
committee called another meeting on parish affairs, at which very 
few of the proprietors were present, when it was voted, in substance, 
that the whole subject of the debt be left in the hands of the stand- 
ing committee. ‘The committee then proceeded to assess the whole 
debt on the pews. The assessment amounted to 80 per cent. of 
their original cost. This act of the committee gave great offence. 
Nearly a hundred proprietors gave up their deeds on account of it. 
About twenty paid the assessment. In this emergency, Mr. Robbins 
volunteered to endeavour, by personal application to the offended indi- 
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viduals, to induce them to repurchase. The twenty proprietors agreed 
that, in case he would obtain the sale of seventy-five pews (the whole 
being reappraised so as to cover the debt), they would consent to admit 
the purchasers to their corporation. ‘Those to whom he applied under- 
stood that they were only to be held bound to an engagement to repur- 
chase, on condition that the whole number specified should be obtained. 
This was in the spring of 1849. Mr. Robbins procured the desired 
promise from nearly sixty individuals, when, being compelled by impera- 
tive calls of a domestic nature to take a short journey to the South, a 
committee appointed by the congregation agreed to take the business in 
charge, and try to complete the requisite list. When the pastor re- 
turned, he found, to his surprise, that the project had been abandoned. 

A few months later, in June, 1849, persuaded that all hopes of saving 
the building were at an end, and seeing his old parishioners continually 
dropping away, he sent to the proprietors the subjoined letter of resig- 
nation. According to established usage, this letter would have been 
publicly read from the pulpit. But from feelings of delicacy towards 
the small body of proprietors, it was sent to them through their clerk, 
and left at their disposal. It was never read to the congregation. We 
have obtained a copy, which we introduce as throwing light upon the 
historical facts pertaining to our record. 


“* To the Proprietors of the Second Church. 

‘« My Frienps :— After long and prayerful deliberation, attended with 
no little suffering, I have become convinced that it is my duty to make to 
you the communication which I now send. Some of you may have antici- 
pated it; to a few it may be unexpected ; but to all I trust it will approve 
itself as being neither unreasonable, unfriendly, nor unjust. I ask for it 
attentive and calm consideration, and kind construction. 

‘From the hour when a smail majority of the proprietors of the Second 
Church voted to build a new house of worship on the spot occupied by the 
old, dissensions and embarrassments have afilicted our society, which be- 
fore that period had been proverbially harmonious and prosperous. You 
are aware that my own advice was against the course taken by the major- 
ity, as well as against building a costly church. In evidence of my views 
on these subjects, I refer you to a letter addressed by me to the society, 
when the question of rebuilding was first agitated. You will find the letter 
on file amongst the papers in the keeping of your clerk. Permit me, how- 
ever, to quote from it a few sentences.” [The extracts inserted here are 
the same which we have already quoted on pages 513, 514.) 

“Such were my opinions and feelings, — such the counsels which I pre- 
sumed to offer. i had no right to expect for them so much influence as to 
overbalance the wishes of the majority of the proprietors. But I think ex- 

erience has clearly proved that they were wise and seasonable, and that, 
if they liad been regarded, both the parish and its minister would have been 
saved from much trouble. 

“ When, however, the vote had been passed by the society to build upon 
the old spot, it became my duty not only to acquiesce, but to use my best 
exertions to produce a general feeling of interest and good-will throughout 
the congregation. You will bear me witness that I was not faithless in 
these respects, but that whatever influence I could command was in favor 
of union and peace, and in furtherance of the plans of the majority of the 
proprietors. 

“For a short time after the completion of your new edifice, there were 
signs of a renewal of our prosperity. Former proprietors repurchased, old 
worshippers returned, new members were added to the society, and all 
things went on well. But when the magnitude of your debt was fully 
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realized, it not only added a new cause of discontent and discord to those 
which were beginning to subside, but revived and strengthened all the rest. 

*“* Various plans have been tried by you to lessen your debt ; but they have 
failed. I have myself three times preached to the society on the subject, 
once addressed you at a proprietors’ meeting, and once gone about soliciting 
individual contributions, — obtaining nearly enough to secure the safety of 
your building, — but no positive or permanent benefit has resulted from 
my efforts. Ifthe last of them had been seconded with a little more spirit, 
it would have succeeded, and your troubles would have been by this time 
atanend. I must be permitted to express my profound grief and surprise, 
that, when the work of saving the church was so nearly accomplished, it 
should have been suffered to fal] through. 

* At length, in consequence of an act of the standing committee, nearly 
one hundred proprietors gave up their pews. Some of them continue to 
worship with us; but many have withdrawn, — disappointed, weary, de- 
sponding, or perhaps offended, — till but a small remnant is left of the con- 
gregation once familiar and dear to me. The departure of friend after 
friend from your pews has caused me pang after pang, till my heart has 
become sore from the rupture of so many cherished pastoral ties. Nor is 
the pain of separation lightened to me by the tokens | have uniformly re- 
ceived of the unchanged attachment of those who have left. 

“Such is the present condition of the society, and such, in brief, the his- 
tory of the circumstances which have produced it. And now what is the 
prospect before us? Let it be looked at clearly and soberly. Your debt of 
forty thousand dollars remains unpaid. No provision is made, none now 

roposed, for paying it. ‘The pews cannot be sold, — no man would be so 
imprudent as to buy, none so unwise as to expect to sell. The interest on 
the debt, together with the current expenses of the society, can only be 
raised by very high taxes, and the rent of a large number of pews. I be- 
lieve it is well ascertained that the amount you will thus procure during 
the present year will fall so far short of the requisite sum as considerably 
to augment your debt. Your pecuniary embarrassment is becoming great- 
er every day. I can see nothing before you but deeper difficulty, the 
gradual and steady desertion of worshippers, and the sacrifice of your 
house. Not one ray of promise sufficient to excite the hope of a judicious 
mind, so far as I can see, breaks the impending gloom. All that any 
of you say to encourage me is that ‘ something may yet turn up. But, 
my friends, the caprice of chance is no basis for the plans of reasonable and 
serious men,—and even if it were ordinart/y sate to rely upon it, it 
would be in the present instance too much to expect such a rare revolution 
of Fortune’s wheel as would discharge your enormous debt, which, in 
spite of all our efforts, under more favorable circumstances than can again 
occur, has not been even so much as diminished. 

*“ Meanwhile, the religious condition of the society is wholly discourag- 
ing, and its benevolent action entirely crippled. This is the consideration 
that weighs more heavily upon my heart than all others. If it were not 
for this fact, all your troubles might be remedied. If there were but relig- 
ious life in the society, even its immense pecuniary burden would be com- 

aratively light. But [ have long mourned that it is dying out. | have 
four felt that circumstances must render my preaching abortive. I have 
nothing to hope for in occupying your pulpit, except to defer a little longer 
the sale of the house. Hard and sad experience has taught me that I can- 
not look for much spiritual edification against the pressure of our temporal 
distress. I have nothing to cheer me, — every thing to dishearten. I can 
enjoy no satisfactory Christian communion with you whilst secular diffi- 
culties take precedence of all other subjects of conversation and interest, 
and seem to swallow up the hearts of my people. I fear for my own spirit- 
ual life. Soul and body are beginning to suffer from long anxiety, discour- 
agement, and suspense. 
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*‘ Influenced by such considerations, I am constrained to ask to be released 
from my obligations to the proprietors of the Second Church, and do here- 
with tender to you my resignation of them. From the congregation and the 
church — all whose members since my connection with them I have sin- 
cerely loved —I can never be spiritually separated. My heart is true to 
them still, wherever they or I may dwell. If this instrument were to dis- 
sever the ties that bind me to them, my hand could not have written 
it. But many of them have already left your pews, and the remainder 
might soon follow, even if I were to retain your pulpit. It is to the small 
body of less than a score of proprietors of the building, that, according to 
legal usage, I offer my resignation. Individually, they are included with 
those of whom I have just now spoken. But collectively, in their capacity 
of owners of the house, I do not feel as if they constituted the society 
which has been and ever will be dear tome. The house has scattered the 
flock, — the house is breaking up the church. It is from the house I desire 
to be separated, before it shall consummate the destruction of a venerable 
and once lovely and most beloved Christian association. 

** In conclusion, I must express the feeling of deep reluctance under which 
I have prepared and now send this communication. No one of you can 
understand how deep and tender has been my affection for the Second 
Church, nor how painful is the conviction, that, without the occurrence of 
any thing to disturb that affection, and without the forfeiture of the love of 
any of the members of the congregation, a mere omegey difficulty should 
compel me to resign my astoral office. Throughout all the troubles of the 
society, I rejoice to feel that I have experienced from every parishioner un- 
varying kindness and respect, and I am pleased to say that I have received 
from the proprietors the prompt and full payment of my salary. No minis- 
ter can have found a flock more friendly and considerate towards himself. 

“ And now I cannot close without saying that I had formed, and have ful- 
filled, the purpose to remain with you and to share your burden so long as 
there might be any prospect of sustaining the society by saving your house. 
As far as I can see or can learn from your treasurer, the case is as hopeless 
as I have described it to be. If, however, any thing can yet be done to- 
wards liquidating your debt, no consideration shall avail to induce me to 
separate myself from you at the present time; on the contrary, no one 
would be willing to sacrifice more than I should be to hold the house of 
worship in your possession, and thereby to keep alive the church and con- 
gregation. 

“ Faithfully, your friend and servant, 
“ CHANDLER Ropsins. 

“ Boston, 21st June, 1848.” 


Soon after the reception of this letter, the proprietors voted to accept 
their minister’s resignation, and close the church. It was closed ac- 
cordingly, and never afterwards opened for worship by the Second 
Church. 

Meantime, before the intervention of a single Sabbath after the close 
of the meeting-house, the communicants of the church, called together 
by the deacons, voted unanimously to request Mr. Robbins to continue 
his ministrations, and appointed a committee to procure a suitable 
place of worship. Such a place was obtained; a large majority of 
the congregation assembled, and all the ordinances of religion have 
been regularly administered till the present time. The chapel of 
the Church of the Disciples in Freeman Place, being vacant on account 
of the failure of Mr. Clarke’s health, has been recently purchased, and 
the members of the Second Church are once more gathered in a pleasant 
and convenient house. The proprietors of the building in Hanover 
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Street having sold their property in it to the Methodists, and settled up 
their affairs, have voted, with only three in opposition, to take the deed 
of the Freeman Place Chapel in their own name, they being involved 
in no pecuniary responsibility, so that the society under Mr. Robbins 
may be legally and legitimately the Second Church. 

Such is, we believe, a correct statement of the principal facts pertain- 
ing to this singular history. We have purposely abstained from swell- 
ing this notice by any comments. All must rejoice, that one of the 
oldest and brightest stars in the beautiful and harmonious constellation 
of our city’s sacred lights has not become extinct, but, having been only 
clouded for a time, is beginning to shine once more with reviving rays. 





Autumnal Unitarian Convention at Springfield. —The delightful 
season of the year, and the local attactions of the place of meeting, drew 
a very large assemblage to the Convention at Springfield. The great 
central line of travel through the heart of the Commonwealth offered its 
generous help to all who wished to attend, at half the usual fare, and 
the hospitalities of private dwellings were extended to those who pre- 
ferred them to the excellent public houses of the town. Our weekly 
papers have furnished such extended accounts of the proceedings of the 
Convention, that it would be but needless iteration for us to enter into a 
detail of them. It was an occasion of much enjoyment, and, we believe, 
of mental and spiritual profit. Devotional exercises, didactic and horta- 
tory addresses and fervent appeals, shared in their due proportion the 
time of the Convention, and constituted its whole interest. 

The introductory services were held on Tuesday evening, October 
15th, in the meeting-house of the Second Church and Society (Rev. Mr. 
Simmons’s). Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre offered prayer, and a dis- 
course was preached by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Boston, from Mark ix. 
24,—*‘* Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.”’ His subject was 
‘¢ Imperfect Faith,’’ and he presented its signs, characteristics, and ef- 
fects, and the necessity of directing intellectual and spiritual effort in a 
pirection that shall meet it. 

The Convention was organized on Wednesday morning, at 9 o’clock, 
by the choice of Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston for President, of Rev. 
Drs. Willard of Deerfield and Young of Boston, and James H. Wells, 
Ksq., of Hartford, Ct., and Seth Low, Esq., of Brooklyn, L. L, for 
Vice-Presidents, and of Rev. Rufus Ellis of Northampton and Rev. R. P. 
Cutler of Portland, Me., for Secretaries. Prayer was offered by the 
President, and then a series of resolutions was presented by the Busi- 
ness Committee, as follows : — 


Ist. Resolved, That, to secure the legitimate influence of our religion on 
the heart and life, it is specially required that those primary truths of the 
Gospel which unfold the spiritual wants of our race, and the way of deliv- 
erance, and a divine life through Jesus Christ, be most distinctly asserted 
and vindicated: 

2d. Resolved, That, while the intense worldliness of the times, and the 
excitability which distinguishes the American people, call for an active in- 
terest in divine truth, on the part of our laymen, the intellectual standard of 
the period, and growing skepticism and indifference to Christian institu- 
tions, demand the most thorough culture and entire devotedness in the 
ministry. 
3d. Resolved, That the constant and rapid increase of this nation in terri- 
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tory and numbers opens before us a vast missionary field, in which, with 
all Christian sects, it is our equal and immediate duty to be actively en- 
gaged, alike for the interests of our fellow-men, for the life of our churches, 
and to secure unity of action in our denomination. 

4th. Resolved, 'That, as a distinguishing characteristic of our denomina- 
tion has always been to seek for the elements of pure Christian truth, and 
to enforce their direct application to human life, we feel it to be our duty, 
at the present time, to authenticate the principles of Christian faith, by 
Scriptural study, by intelligent inquiry, and by practical piety, and thus to 
meet the skepticism, the indecision, and the worldliness of our times. 

Sth. Resolved, That, while we gratefully remember the labors of a faith- 
ful father in the ministry, Rev. EL1sAn Dunpar of Peterborough, and the 
active zeal and mrerere, la of a younger brother, Rev. Mr. Perkins of 
Cincinnati, who have passed on from their earthly life, we have cause for 
rejoicing, in view of our present need, that during the past year no active 
minister of our Christian connection, with a single exception, has been re- 
moved by death. 


The discussion of these resolutions was immediately entered upon, 
after the adoption of the Rules and Regulations established at former 
Conventions. Clergymen of other denominations in Springfield who 
were present were invited to take seats in the Convention, and the cour- 
tesy was appropriately acknowledged by the Rev. Dr. Osgood of the 
First Church. The invitation was also extended to the Rev. Dr. Mas- 
soch, a Unitarian minister from Hungary. In the course of the discus- 
sions in the Convention the following brethren offered remarks : — Bel- 
lows and Osgood of New York, Farley of Brooklyn, Hall of Provi- 
dence, Hill and Hale of Worcester, Greene of Brookfield, Willard of 
Deerfield, Ellis of Northampton, Bellows of Barnstable, Lincoln of 
Kensington, N. H., Richardson of Chelsea, Pierpont of Medford, 
Briggs of Plymouth, Palfrey of Belfast, Me., Brigham of Taunton, 
Ellis of Charlestown, Webster of Wheeling, Va., Nute of Scituate, 
Nightingale of Chicopee, Hall of Dorchester, Gannett, Lincoln, and 
Parkman of Boston, Simmons of Springfield, Osgood of Cohasset, 
Harrington of Hartford, Ct., Hill of Waltham, Osgood of Springfield, 
and Robert Rantoul, Esq., of Beverly. 

Dr. Massoch, after a few sentences in English, addressed the Con- 
vention very fluently in Latin. 

The Collation, provided by the ladies of the Second Parish in Hamp- 
den Hall, afforded the highest social enjoyment on Wednesday even- 
ing, and some pleasant and brief speeches were made here by Dea- 
con Greele and Rev, Dr. Parkman of Boston, Rev. Dr. Osgood of Spring- 
field, and Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York. 

On Thursday morning, at 9 o’clock, after devotional exercises by Rev. 
Mr. Ellis of Charlestown, a sermon was preached by Rev. C. T. 
Brooks of Newport, R. 1., from Isaiah Ixiii. 8., on the Saving Grace 
of Sincerity. The discussion of the Resolutions was then continued. 
Another sermon was preached in the evening by Rev. G. W. Briggs 
of Plymouth, from John xiii. 25, 26, ** He then, lying on Jesus’s breast, 
saith unto him, Lord, who is it? .... . And when he had dipped the 
sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.’’ Meetings for re- 


ligious speeches, prayer, and praise were held in the vestry of the 
church on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, at 74 o’clock. 

A desire was expressed on the.part of some members that the Con- 
vention should enter upon the discussion of the Fugitive Slave¥Bill. 
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This proposition was opposed by others. It was decided, however, to 
charge the Business Committee with the preparation of a resolution con- 
cerning it, which was adopted almost unanimously, as follows : — 


Resolved, That we regard with profound sorrow and detestation the 
poe of a law recently enacted by our national legislature, and 

nown as the Fugitive Slave Bill, and that we believe this opinion to be 
general ; and we are determined to use all righteous measures to secure its 
speedy repeal. 

We hardly need to add, that the opposition to the discussion of this 
subject was wholly independent of the opinions held by dissentients of 
the character of the Fugitive Slave Bill. Some of them regarded the 
topic as wholly irrelevant to the occasion, as much so as the subject of 
Capital Punishment or Socialism would have been. Others objected to 
its introduction, because they feared that it would receive only a hasty, 
superficial, or very partial discussion, while they would have been glad 
to have had even the whole time of the Convention devoted to a thor- 
ough, broad, and complete consideration of the religious or casuistical 
bearings of the Bill. It will be perceived that the resolution leaves 
the subject before the minds of the various members of the Convention 
almost precisely in the same condition in which they found it. The 
interpretation of the word righteous covers a very large and free range 
in our communities now. 







Ordinations. — Mr. Jounn McCarry Winpsor, from the Theologi- 
cal School at Meadville, Pa., was ordained as an Evangelist, in the 
Church of the Divine Unity, New Yorx, on Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 29th. A council had previously been held at the house of Rev. 
H. W. Bellows. The Introductory Prayer was offered by Rev. Austin 
Craig of Feltville, N. J.; Sermon, by Rev. H. W. Bellows of New 
York; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. F. A. Farley of Brooklyn ; 
Charge, by Rev. C. H. Fay of New York; Fellowship of the Churches, 
by Rev. S. Osgood of New York ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. J. W. 
Webster of Wheeling, Va. 

Mr. Samvuet Larnarp, also from the School at Meadville, was or- 
dained as an Evangelist, at the Church of the Saviour, Brooxiyn, L. L., 
on Sunday evening, October 6th. A council had previously been held 
at the house of Rev. Dr. Farley. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
H. W. Bellows. Rev. S. Osgood offered the Prayer of Ordination, and 
extended the Fellowship of the Churches. Rev. Dr. Farley delivered 
the Charge. The other services were by Rev. T. B. Thayer of 
Brooklyn. 





OBITUARY. 


Died in Cambridge, August 31, Mrs. Exrzasetu B. Ware, widow 
of the late Rev. Professor Henry Ware, Senior, aged 74. 

In the beautiful memorial tribute to the late Hollis Professor of Di- 
vinity in Harvard College, by his fellow Professor, Dr. Palfrey, mention 
is made of the domestic traits and the enjoyment of home happiness 
which were so richly granted to him whose honored and beloved partner 
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has now followed him to the believer’s rest. A companionship of more 
than forty years was allotted to them. Most pleasantly do their images 
rise up before us. One path through the College grounds will always 
recall to us those images. He was a man of rare candor, of great 
gentleness of speech, and of an excellent spirit. He hada frugal home, 
yet always a crowded table. With a quiver like that of which the 
Psalmist speaks (Psalm exxvii.), alike remarkable for its fulness and the 
character of its contents, his family also embraced for many years a very 
large number of students. His dependence upon his partner, therefore, 
was such as io engage all virtues and all good energies in a wife. She 
was equal to her station, and worthy of it. The impression made by ler 
calm and faithful spirit, her friendliness and wise care, endeared her to 
those who were members of her household. She was uniformly re- 
spected by all who knew her through every period of her life, the close 
of which, though somewhat sudden, was attended by many mercies, 
and met by a spirit resigned and prepared for death. 





Died in Quincy, Sunday, September Isi, 1850, aged 77, Mrs. Exiza 
Susan Morton Quincy, wife of Hon. Josiah Quincy, late President of 
Harvard College. 

So respectful and affectionate are our remembrances of this most ex- 
cellent woman, that we could scarce refrain from expressing our sense 
of them after her departure from the earth, even if the many almost 
public stations which she occupied and so much adorned did not require 
such a commemoration of her. Her refined and dignified features, her 
gentle and courteous address, her modest and sincere form of speech, 
come up impressively before us, and remind us that only a most delicate 
memorial can befit the graces of her character. It is now more than a 
score of years since as a young guest we were first privileged to see 
her in her own home at Cambridge. We recall readily, for we have 
never forgotten, the impression which we then received from her benevo- 
lent greeting and her friendly words. Each subsequent interview or 
visit, with an increased ability to appreciate excellences of character, 
and a better instructed estimate of its highest and most difficult virtues, 
has led us to regard Mrs. Quincy as one of the most admirable examples 
of her sex in every thing that refines, softens, and elevates the best hu- 
man sensibilities, while natural endowments, and ladylike graces, and 
true Christian acquirements, completed the engaging whole. Her polite- 
ness was uniform and natural, and without a trace of art. Her judg- 
ments were always most kind and generous. Her interest in those who 
were brought into incidental relations with her made friends of those 
who would not have been slighted if they had been left to be strangers. 
Her pure and hearty love of every thing that is benevolent or Christiz in, 
not only proved, but illustrated, that ‘ the law of God was in her heart,’ 
and that she had the precious ornament of ‘‘ a meek and quiet spirit.” 
Always upon ‘‘ her tongue was the law of kindness.”” She was in 
every respect one of those pure and elevated persons, whose characters 
and death make it easier for us to believe in such a state beyond the 
grave as our faith promises to the good. The highest test which we 
can apply to any character is to ask ourselves whether its translation 
from the earth makes heaven nearer and more real to us. That test is 
tried and commended to us by the decease of Mrs. Quincy. 

Mrs. Quincy was the youngest daughter of John Morton, Esq., a dis- 
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tinguished merchant and banker, of New York, whose death in 1781 
committed his daughter to the care of her brother, the late General Mor- 
ton, of New York. She was married in 1797, and since that period 
has shared the public honors and responsibilities of her distinguished 
husband, in the succession of eminent offices which he has filled in his 
long career of services to the nation, the State, the courts of justice, 
the chief magistracy of the city, and to the College of which he was the 
President and the historian, — all of which he has passed through only 
to make them more honorable to his successors by his unstained integ- 
rity and his fidelity. How much of aid and strength he must have 
derived in many arduous and anxious labors from his late companion, 
her own full sympathy with him can alone afford the esumate. During 
the sixteen years of Mr. Quincy’s Presidency over the College, Mrs. 
Quincy won the warm esteem and love of the members of the successive 
classes, and was never named but to be honored. 


Died in Milford, N. H., on September 3d, Rev. Exisan Dunsar, 
aged 77. Mr. Dunbar was born in that part of Stoughton, Mass., which 
now forms the township of Canton. He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1794, in a class which had a somewhat singular notoriety in 
College, on account of a half comic and half satirical poem, called 
** Classology,’’ written by William Biglow, a member of the class. 
Mr. Dunbar was afterwards a Tutor in Williams College, and was or- 
dained, October 23, 1799, as pastor of the church in Peterborough, 
N. H., where he continued to preach till February, 1827. He remained 
in the town, with the general good will and respect of all who had been 
his parishioners, till two or three years before his death, during which 
period he resided in Milford. After his decease, his remains were car- 
ried to Peterborough, where funeral services were performed by his 
friend and neighbour, Rev. Levi W. Leonard, D. D., and his successor, 
Rev. Liberty Billings. Mr. Dunbar was a man of a most genial na- 
ture, as simple, credulous, and unsuspecting as a child. He wasreputed 
a good scholar before his settlement, and had a memory of remarkable 
tenacity ; but his circumstances, and especially his trying domestic rela- 
tions and afflictions, were not favorable to intellectual culture. He be- 
longed to the Arminian school, and at one period of his ministry advo- 
cated very strongly the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked. His 
life was one of many and great trials ; but few men have gone through 
the world with a more unsullied character ; few have preserved so en- 
tirely the sweetness of their affections, under sore and repeated disap- 
pointments, and few are remembered by those who knew them well 
with more unmingled satisfaction. We love to dwell on his memory, as 
that of a thoroughly good man, who had in his composition no admix- 
ture of bitterness or guile. 
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